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REPORT 



OK THE 



PRESIDENT. 



To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago: 

Gentlemen: — In accordance with a custom which 
has long prevailed, I shall endeavor to contribute the 
" President's Report " to the annual publication issued 
by your Body, first asking your considerate indulgence 
for lack of care in its preparation, arising from the 
small amount of time which my professional duties 
have placed at my disposal. 

The work done in the construction of new school 
buildings during the past year has been considerably 
in excess of that of any former year. I shall not make 
mention of it in detail, but will call your attention to a 
tabulated statement, in condensed form, to be found in 
the report of the Committee on Buildings and Grounds. 

In the matter of the construction of school buildings, 
the improvements inaugurated are as worthy of men- 
tion as the extent of the work accomplished. 

In speaking on this subject, I cannot withhold a 
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word of commendation, intended as an act of justice to 
the Board of Education. 

During the entire year past the members have shown 
a progressive, public spirit, bent on securing to the 
school children of Chicago the best school accommoda- 
tions obtainable, at a reasonable but, at the same time, 
a liberal expenditure of public money. In this I believe 
the Board is in harmony with the wishes of the citizens 
and tax-payers of Chicago, and the tendencies of 
the age. 

In the matter of the lighting of the school rooms, a 
decided advance has been made in the new buildings 
by increasing the window surface. 

The heating and ventilation have been improved by 
an intelligent application of the principle of steam heat, 
securing to the school rooms a liberal supply of fresh, 
warm air, and the exhaust of foul air. 

The system of heating by air currents passing over 
iron surfaces, in which fuel is in a state of combustion, 
has been abandoned, the Board having rejected as 
untenable and insufficient the onty argument urged in 
its favor, to-wit: a small saving in the first cost of 
putting up the apparatus. 

The hot air furnace has several serious objections, a 
few of which I will mention: 

First. The atmosphere is vitiated, and de-vitalized 
by being subjected to great heat, varying according to 
the temperature of the heating surlace from 500° to 
2,000° Fahrenheit. 
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When we reflect that the highest temperature of the 
air in nature, over the desert of Mesopotamia, never 
exceeds 156" F. in the sun, it is not extravagant to 
say, that atmosphere intended for the lungs of 
humanity ought not to be subjected to a heat ten 
times greater. 

Second. Deleterious gases escape through the over- 
heated iron, and poison the air which enters the school 
room. 

Third. An equal distribution of warm air in differ- 
ent parts of a large building cannot be secured, and the 
inequality of distribution is made distressingly apparent 
when the wind is strong from any given quarter. 

Fourth. Hot air furnaces are not wholly safe from 
fire, no matter how constructed, in consequence of the 
liabilit)- to the accumulation of combustible dust in the 
flues. 

In accordance with what I regard the judgment of 
intelligent, scientific men, the hot air system of heating 
has been abandoned. 

But the best possible fise of steam heat has not yet 
been secured, although marked improvements have 
been made. Under the advice of the Architect of the 
Board, the system of allowing to each school room an 
independent supply of fresh air, and an independent 
egress for foul air, terminating above the roof, and 
heated by a steam coil in the ventilating shaft, has 
been put in practice with good results. It is apparent 
that it is more important to accelerate the egress of 
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cold, foul air through the ventilating shaft, than to 
force in warm fresh air through the air supply. 

And it is likewise shown in the practical experience 
of the Board, that a common ventilating shaft, into 
which the outflow of impure air from several rooms is 
intended to escape, does not in any case serve to ven- 
tilate them equall)', and that it is impossible to obtain 
equal ventilation for a series of rooms by that means, 
for the air is so elastic, filled with different currents 
and strata of diflferent temperatures, and yields so 
readily at the point of least resistance. 

While commending the efforts of the Architect and 
the Board to improve the ventilation of the school 
buildings, I am not prepared to say that the difficult 
question has been solved. But while experiments are 
being made, we may safely adhere to and carry out a 
few important points: 

First. No room in any building should be without 
ventilation, whether coal room, play room, or water 
closet. 

Second. The basement should be, at least, as care- 
fully ventilated as the upper floors, in order to keep the 
dead, mephitic air from clinging to the building. 

Third. Water closets should be heated b)^ a warm 
air current, and supplied with ample means of egress 
for the foul air. 

A feature of the new buildings erected during the 
past year is their improved architectural designs. 
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While I do not favor extravagant embellishment, I 
most cordially approve the good taste and general 
effect of the recent structures, and it is with a feeling 
of satisfaction that I call your attention to the wood 
cuts of a few of those buildings, which appear else- 
where in this annual report. 

In leaving the subject of school buildings, I cordially 
bear testimony to the efficiency, zeal and untiring work 
of the Committee on Buildings and Grounds, and to 
the capability and faithfulness of the Architect of the 
Board . 

STATISTICS. 

Th& following statements exhibit, in a condensed form, 
statistics of attendance, receipts, expenditures, etc., for 
the past school year, details of which will be found 
more fully given in the reports of the Superintendent, 
and of the Committee on Finance and Salaries, and in 
various tables of the Appendix: 

For the Ybar Emdino 
June 30, 1884. June 30, 1885. Increase. 

Total enrollment of Pupils 76,044 79,276 3,232 

Average daily membership 59,374 62,183 2,809 

Number of Teachers employed 1,195 1,296 101 

Teachers' pay roll for month of June- $ 87,103.56 % 95,968.24 % 8,864.68 

Total amount paid Superintendents 

and Teachers during the year ...1843,285.24 $ 917,249.91 $73,984.69 
Total amount paid Engineers and 

Janitors during the year % 69,173.58 % 74,859.50 % 5,685.92 

Amount paid Office employes. At- 
torney and School Agent $ 11,790,74 % 13,249.99 % 1,459.25 

Total expenditures on account of 

salaries $924,229.54 $1,005,379.41 $80,952.74 

Average cost per pupil on salaries 

and incidentals based on average 

daily membership $ 16.90 $ 17.58 $ -.68 

Number of half day pupils at close 

of year 12,641 11,336 Decrease. 

Number of pupils in rented rooms. . 1,278 ^ 595 Decrease. 

Number of Principals 62 70 Inc. 8 
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CASH RBCBIPT8. 

On account of School Tax Fund $1,881,782.20 

On account of State Dividend 189,224,26 

On account of Rental of School Fund Lands, Interest on In- 
vestments of School Fund, etc 172,792.18 

From Miscellaneous Sources 8,253.10 

Total Cash Receipts $1,697,001.74 

EXPENDITURES. 

For Salaries — 

Of Superintendents and Teachers $ 917,182.79 

Of Office Employes, including Attorney and (School 

Agent 18,250.00 

Of Engineers and Janitors _ 74,859.50 

For Rents—- 

Of Buildings and Rooms used for School purposes 4,613.62 

Of School Fund Lots used for School purposes 4,025.18 

For Fuel 44,942.91 

For Repairs of Buildings, Furniture, Apparatus, etc 55,254.91 

For Permanent Improvements, etc 91,658.73 

For Management of School Fund, exclusive of Salar}' of 

School Agent 521.49 

For School Census 1,662.5« 

For Purchase of Sites, Erection of Buildings, etc » 599,870.12 

For Furniture for New Buildings 27,468.30 

For Special Assessments 18,464.90 

For Evening Schools 28,514.82 

For Appraisal of School Fund Lands t 2,280.76 

Total $1,884,570.58 

TAX LEVY FOR FISCAL YEAR 1885. 

City Tax for all purposes $5,152,366.08 

Tax for School purposes 1,708,701.38 

Per cent, of School Tax on total amount levied 33.16 



SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

The Board, in June, 1885, on the recommendation 
of your able Committee on Text Books and Course of 
Instruction, determined to establish a small library in 
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each of the Grammar Schools, where no library already 
existed, and appropriated the sum of two thousand 
dollars for the purpose, to be employed in the purchase 
of library books for about twenty of the Grammar 
Schools. 

The reasons for this action it is not necessary to 
recapitulate; the advantages to flow from it are mani- 
fest. 

In districts in our city where few books are to be 
found, and in many humble homes, none whatever, 
these libraries, selected from publications intended for 
childhood, instructive while entertaining, cultivating 
the memory as well as the imagination and the taste 
in a healthy, wholesome way, will furnish rays of sun- 
light to thousands of the children 'of Chicago. 

The Public Library cannot supply .the need. 

As to the future course to be pursued by the Board in 
regard to the school library, I have an opinion which 
it may not be out of place to express here. I do not 
think it necessary to expend a large sum in the pur- 
chase of books, nor to increase their number beyond a 
small figure, for instance, five hundred volumes. 

None of the books should be beyond the ordinary 
capacity of grammar school children. In fact they 
should be much easier to comprehend and master than 
the ordinary books of the course, otherwise, the 
library would fail to attract the children. None of the 
books should contain anything the children ought not 
to read, and none should be so difficult that they may 
not be read with pleasure and interest. 
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CENTRAL ORGANIZATION. 



The constant and rapid enlargement of the school 
system of Chicago, requires changes in, and additions 
to, the machinery of administration in the central 
departments. In my opinion no part of the system 
needs more close, patient and intelligent consideration 
at the hands of the Board. 

An organization embracing over fourteen hundred 
teachers, instructing nearly eighty thousand children, 
in eighty school buildings, in order to be conducted to 
the best advantage must be intelligently and systemati- 
cally organized- 

In my opinion the money spent at headquarters in 
securing the proper management of such a vast and 
growing enterprise, is the cheapest expenditure made 
or to be made by the Board. 

At my suggestion, an Assistant to the Building and 
Supply Agent, a Chief Engineer, an Assistant Special 
Teacher of Drawing in the Grammar Schools, and a 
Messenger in the Clerk's office were appointed. An 
Assistant to the Special Teacher of Vocal Music, 
was also appointed. 

It may safely be said that all of these appointments 
have proved of great advantage in the better adminis- 
tration of the business and duties of the Board. 

I have a recommendation to make concerning the 
Superintendency, which while it would slightly change 
its character, would, in my judgment, largely increase 
its efficiency and usefulness. 
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First. All educational departments, should be under 
the control and direction of the Superintendency, not 
only in theory, but in fact. In this category, I would 
embrace Music, Drawing, German, and Physical Cul- 
ture, as well as the ordinary features of the course of 
instruction. 

Second. The Superintendency should be enlarged by 
the addition of at least two Assistant Superintendents, 
in order to reduce and subdivide the present enormous 
labor of visiting, schools, which rests on three earnest 
and faithful men. 

I am informed by the Superintendent, that during 
the past year he made six visits to every school room 
in the city, and to many of them seven visits. It 
requires but a computation to realize the vast labor 
thus perforrtied, and to appreciate the fact that such a 
drain on one's physical energy and time, must seri- 
ously interfere with the discharge of the duties of the 
Superintendent to be performed at the rooms of the 
Board. 

Equal labors have been performed in the same 
direction by the Assistant Superintendents. 

It is neither right nor wise, to iexact or receive such 
service at the hands of our Superintendent and As- 
sistant Superintendents. It is no answer to say, the 
gentlemen mentioned neither object to their present 
duties nor recommend a measure of relief for them- 
selves. That duty rests on the Board, and in my judg- * 
ment we should not hesitate to assume it. 
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The Board, on the recommendation of your able 
Committee on School Fund Property, selected three 
capable citizens of eminent character and standing in 
the community, to make the appraisement. They 
made an unanimous report, fixing the values of many 
pieces of property, and establishing the basis for the 
computation of the rentals for the ensuing five years. 

I regret to state that the tenants occupying the most 
valuable portions of the real estate belonging to the 
School Fund, have united in an attempt to set aside 
the appraisement, or at least to secure a large reduction 
in the rental chargeable to them thereon. 

So far as information has reached me none of the 
citizens of Chicago, except the tenants referred to, ob- 
ject to the appraisement as unjust or excessive. 

The Appraisers were impartial, and in the nature of 
things could not have been otherwise. 

The Board of Education, in selecting the Apprais- 
ers, had and could have no purpose, except to secure 
for the School Fund the rental which in justice should 
be paid; and the names of the persons chosen as Ap- 
praisers furnished a sufficient vindication of the pur- 
poses and action of the Board. 

In the contest now going on over the question of 
the rentals, there is presented before the world the 
spectacle of a public body, striving faithfully to dis- 
charge a public duty, contesting with a combination of 
citizens, who are actuated only by their own private 
interests, over the revenues to be paid to the School 
Fund for the use of public property. 
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Such a condition of affairs is one which has led me 
to reflect on the soundness of the public policy of hav- 
ing millions of dollars worth of property in the hands of 
the Board of Education to be rented to private parties. 
As the value of such property increases with the growth 
of Chicago, the tendency to larger and more powerful 
combinations among the lessees of school lands will in- 
crease. And it might not be visionary to imagine a state 
of things when the matter of high or low rents for school 
property, would enter into the politics of the city, and 
furnish a secret but effective bond of union between 
large interests, to accomplish changes in the adminis- 
tration of the city government, and especially in the 
membership of the Board. 

The difference between the rentals paid under the 
old appraisal, and those which are payable under the 
new, amounts to more than half a million dollars dur- 
ing the current period of five years. 

In my judgment, it would be wiser to sell all rented 
real estate belonging to the School Fund, and invest 
the proceeds in public securities. The city would get 
the advantage of adding the value of the land to the 
taxable property of the city. This would be an ap- 
preciable advantage, and the public would thus obtain 
present benefit, and a participation in the future en- 
hancement in the value of the lands, through increased 
taxation. 

I fully understand that this suggestion can have no 
bearing upon the present contest in the courts, which 
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it is clearly the duty of the Board to carry on vigor- 
ously to a successful termination; but I submit my re- 
flections for the consideration of the Board and the pub- 
lic authorities of the State, as the expression of my 
sincere conviction on the subject. 

EYESIGHT OF PUPILS. 

One of the most important problems to be solved by 
the genius of this age of books, is the question of how 
an education requiring eight or twelve or -more years 
of study can be gained without impairing the eyesight 
of the pupil. 

Nearsightedness is a concomitant of highly civilized 
life. The barbarian has no trouble with his eyes. 

I am constrained to believe, that much of the evil 
could be avoided by the application of intelligent, pru- 
dential measures. 

Of course, the whole responsibility does not rest on 
the authorities having charge of education. All of the 
injury sustained by school children to their eyes, cannot 
be attributed to the school room, and the books used. 
Reading fine print, and other uses to which the eyes 
may be put at home, or at work, will equally cause 
injury. 

But the schools should be properly regulated in ref- 
erence to the question of eyesight, not only for the 
purpose of avoiding unnecessary injury in the school 
room, but also to teach by a wholesome example and 
practice the way to avoid injury from an improper use 
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of the eyes elsewhere. The importance of the subject 
cannot be overestimated. 

Until this year, no systematic test has ever been 
made in the public schools of Chicago, of the effect 
of our course of study and educational appliances on 
the eyes of the pupils. The Board of Education 
authorized Dr. W. F. Smith, an experienced oculist, 
to make examinations in a few of the schools. The 
gentleman made such examinations without charge, in 
the interest of science. The results, most unhappily, 
sustain the uniform experience of the schools of Ger- 
many, France and England, in regard to the progres- 
sive impairment of the visual powers caused by long 
and continuous study. The following diagram shows 
the steady increase of myopia, from the lowest grades 
of the Ogden school to the highest grades of the 
North Division High school as deduced from Dr. 
Smith's examination, and speaks for itself: 
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The issue is tairly before us, and should be met with 
a degree of thoughtful consideration proportioned to 
the importance of the subject 

I do not feel myself competent to suggest measures 
of relief, but I will take this occasion to throw out a 
few hints on the simple features of the subject. 

It seems that injury to the eye results from two prin- 
cipal causes: 

First. Insufficient light, necessitating near vision, 
and producing excessive muscular action, changing the 
shape of the eye. 

Second. Looking at an object too near the eye, or 
one so small as not to be readily distinguished. 
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As to the first cause, it ought to be within the power 
of the Board of Education to remove it by enlarg- 
ing the windows of the school rooms. 

The second cause of nearsightedness cannot be so 
readily removed. 

The houses engaged in the publication of school 
books owe it, as a duty to the rising generation, to ob- 
tain the most enlightened judgment of scientific men, 
in regard to the form, size and visibility of the type 
used in their books. Distinctiveness, clearness and 
simplicity should be the characteristics of the lines in' 
all script, drawing, musical notation, cuts, maps, type 
in books, etc., which are submitted to the eyes for 
study. 

The Board of Education might well institute a care- 
ful investigation on these points at the public expense. 

In the school room, an arrangement of the studies 
might be so made, as to relieve the eyes of the pupils, 
at short intervals, from the strain of too prolonged ap- 
plication, which is an admitted source of injury. 

As a matter of interest to the schools, I requested 
Dr. W. ¥. Smith to translate from the German a mas- 
terly essay written by Dr. Ernst Fuchs on the subject 
of eyesight, which I herewith submit, and I will direct 
the publication of that portion of the paper which 
treats of the means for the prevention of myopia. 

I ask a careful consideration of its suggestions, as 
the matured judgment of one of the able scientists of 
Europe. 

(JF^or translation of the Essay ^ see Appendix^ 
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THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

In this age of material development, when the ques- 
tion of how much one knows is subordinated to the 
practical one, of how much he can earn, it is to be ex- 
pected that the people will demand what is called prac- 
tical education; that is to say, an education which 
teaches the pupil something from which he can earn 
his living. 

While the sentiment and purpose which prompt the 
demand are commendable, there is danger that ill-con- 
sidered attempts to realize it will do damage to the 
public school system. At this point a wholesome 
conservatism will serve as a sheet anchor of safety. 

I do not now allude to the abolition of the musty 
traditions of the pedagogue, for many useless methods 
of the past which still hold may well be discarded, but 
I refer to the loading down of the course of study with 
numerous untried devices for teaching ways of making 
money. 

The principal object and achievement of education is 
to instruct the pupil how to learn; to enable him to 
comprehend, in a way, the new things which encounter 
him when his school days are over. 

Up to this point, which, in the case of the child edu- 
cated in the common school, will never be very high in 
an educational aspect, all the pupils should go, boys 
and girls alike. The public pays the bills, and all the 
children should have the right to the entire course of 
study, which can be of some benefit to them all. 
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In my judgment, the public school system cannot be 
employed as a means for instructing pupils in the tech- 
nical features of any form of employment or industry. 
It cannot teach the arts so that they may be practiced 
by the pupils; it cannot be a school for skilled labor, so 
that the student may be fully equipped to compete 
with those already engaged in the art of his selection. 

If so ambitious an attempt were made, the school 
system would become more cumbersome and expensive 
than all other departments of government combined. 

It would not be just to introduce a few practical 
arts, like double-entry bookkeeping, stenography, tele- 
graphy, type-writing, — which only a few of the students 
can practice It would not be just to leave those arts 
out of the course, and teach iron moulding, carpentry, 
blacksmithing, shoemaking, bricklaying, etc How 
shall the physician, the lawyer, the journalist, the 
farmer get his proper portion of technical knowledge 
from the course of instruction ? All have equal rights 
in the school fund 

I have set out this array of human callings, as illus- 
trative of the thousand and one other avenues of human 
activity in which the struggle of life is carried on, with- 
out even mentioning woman's part in the labor of the 
world, not with the purpose of casting opprobrium on 
the attempt to give " practical " education at the pub- 
lic expense, but to show the overwhelming vastness of 
the enterprise, and the utter impossibility of its realiza- 
tion. 
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What rule shall guide us? Where shall the limit be 
fixed ? 

When a subject to be taught is of benefit to all, it is 
proper as an element in the course of study; when it is 
clearly of benefit to only a few, it should be dropped. 

Unless some such barrier is raised, the public school 
will cease to be a common school, and may become a 
school of specialties, in teaching which, great injustice 
may be done. 

Entertaining these views, I am unable to see my way 
clear to the establishment of Manual Training in the 
primary or grammar schools of the city, as at present 
constituted. 

I have not only no objection to the subject, but 
would like to have something taught, in that direction, 
in schools especially adapted to the purpose, and under 
the direction of those who understand something on the 
subject ; but the public schools which we have now can 
not be turned into workshops, without doing a positive 
injury to the cause of education 

In saying this, I do not refer to the High Schools, 
which, by common consent, have grown to b^ a part 
of the school system. It may be that certain features 
of Manual Training may be profitably introduced into 
the course of study in those schools. 

. DRAWING 

There is, however, a connecting link between the 
industrial arts, and the common school, which ought to 
be strengthened and promoted. 
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Every form of skilled labor rests on Drawing as its 
solid basis of thought. The thought of the artisan 
gives form to matter. Drawing is the language of 
form, in which he may express the idea within him, 
and enable himself or others to transform it into sub- 
stantial reality. 

In my judgment, no pupil, male or female, whether 
destined to manual toil, or intellectual labor, would fail 
to be materially benefited by the study and practice of 
drawing; but while the advantage to some might be 
small, yet the practical good to be derived by the great 
majority of the pupils, who must in the nature of things 
gain their living by the work of their hands, renders 
this feature of public education, not only proper and 
justifiable, but a present necessity. 

As the foundation of Manual Training, without 
which there can be no marked proficiency in the 
mechanical and industrial arts, and being of common 
and equal value in them all, it is the first step in 
"practical" education, (in the mechanical arts), and 
it can be and has been taken, without damage to any 
interest, but with appreciable benefit to all. 

Bookkeeping, in simple form, is of value to every- 
body, and it should be taught in the grammar school, 
more in the way of example, than in theory, more by 
imitation than by text books. 

MUSIC. 

While music is a valuable aid to education, very little 
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time should be given to the study of notation. It is not 
the purpose of the public schools to make musicians. 

Music in the schools is primarily a recreation; it 
comes as a relief from close application to study, and is 
a pleasant, and beneficial exercise of the emotional as 
well as the physical nature, — provided the vocal organs 
are properly used, and the true expression is given to 
the song. These points should receive intelligent 
attention from instructors, and constitute the main 
object in view in teaching music. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

On this subject I can add nothing to the recommen- 
dation contained in the report of my predecessor, Mr. 
Adolf Kraus. In concurring in the views so earnestly 
presented by him, I will say that sufficient attention to 
physical development and exercise has not been given 
by the American people. In the country, the young 
have more exercise than in the city. The colleges and 
universities generally give a prominent place to athle- 
tics by providing proper facilities for the practice of 
gymnastics, but in the public schools in the large cities 
and towns very little has been done. The city child- 
ren need exercise, and if it be intelligently given them 
in the schools, it will result in better health and energy, 
finer physical development, and a more graceful and 
noble bearing. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

It seems to me a lamentable fact that as yet nothing 
has been taught in any part of the school system, ex- 
cept the High School, concerning the organs and 
functions of the human body. 

Thousands upon thousands of children have left the 
grammar schools and school life, without knowing the 
difference between a vein and an artery,— rwhoUy un- 
instructed as to the simplest qualities of the tenement 
in which they live, move and have their being. They 
may be well posted about the rivers in Siberia and 
Cochin China, and know nothing about the anatomy 
and mechanism of their own bodies. 

In my opinion the time has come, when the subject 
of physiology, should be taught in the Grammar 
School. It can be made attractive and instructive to 
the children by simple ^books, and pictures, without 
spending time in learning the technical terms of the 
medical profession. 

From the observation I have given to the practical 
operation of the course of instruction in our schools, I 
am confident that a considerable portion of the work 
required of the pupils is highly artificial, and of ques- 
tionable utility. 

Two faults have impressed me with force : 

First, A tendency to require the pupil to learn a 
mass of unimportant facts, which he will certainly for- 
• get, and probably had better forget. 
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Second. A disposition to compel pupils to absorb 
and assimilate ideas beyond the ordinary comprehen- 
sion of childhood. 

In either case it is a forcing process, which may fur- 
nish an opportunity for precocity to shine, but does not 
facilitate the normal development of the intellectual 
powers. 

This process is noticeable in several branches of ed- 
ucation, but especially in Arithmetic and Geograph)\ 
These studies have been made unnecessarily cumber- 
some, partly by the text books employed, and partly 
by the action of the teachers. A reform in the direc- 
tion of greater simplicity is demanded. 

In Geography only the salient features of the subject 
should be taught, and the mass of unimportant details 
should, in my judgment, be abandoned. The maps 
should be simplified, and made to contain nothing ex- 
cept those facts which the pupil should learn and re- 
member. 

It is worse than useless to have the children examin- 
ing, with straining eyes, the fine, delicate atlas maps, 
filled up with the smallest print, indistinct lines, and 
hundreds of names of places which they will never 
learn, or if they do, will soon forget. 

In the study of Arithmetic, I would like to see less 
of complex problems, requiring a long train of reason- 
ing. 

It should be an easy matter to determine what 
features of a study are essential, and necessary to the 
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proper comprehension of its principles and their appli- 
cation. Everything beyond those essential features is 
surplusage, entailing a loss of time, a waste of energy, 
and the cramming of the pupil's head with unimportant 
details, which had better never be learned. 

The unfortunate tendency of teachers and book- 
makers is to burden the minds of the pupils with 
material which might profitably be omitted; and the 
result almost uniformly shows that the acquirement of 
unnecessary detail is gained at the expense of sound 
scholarship on fundamental points. 

I feel that in addition to the two studies, Arithmetic 
and Geography, others are subject to the criticism 
which I have made. 

The practice of ascertaining the relative standing of 
pupils, by the rapidity with which they answer ques- 
tions or perform operations in arithmetic or other 
studies, is, in my opinion, highly unjust and fallacious. 
It is founded upon the erroneous assumption that minds 
of equal strength act with equal readiness. The 
experience of mankind and the teachings of psychology 
establish the contrary. 

The standing of pupils should be established by the 
degree of thoroughness attained in their respective 
acquirements. That is the test of men in practical 
life, and it should be the same in school life. 

It may seem presumptuous, in one who has never 
performed the duties of an educator, to criticize the 
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methods of instruction which have been sanctioned by 
centuries of observance, but my reflections have led me 
to certain conclusions, which have been reached most 
unwillingly, and which are formulated with sincerity, 
but with great diffidence. 

The higher mathematics and the dead languages 
have received too much attention, because the fruits 
are of meagre value, and limited utility. I have never 
heard an argument in favor of an extended course in 
these studies, which was not finally compelled to rest 
on the assumed mental discipline gained therefrom. 

Undoubtedly the mijid receives a kind of training in 
mathematics, and another sort of a drill in Greek and 
Latin, but those subjects are not unique in this respect. 
Other studies pursued with equal care would afford the 
same discipline. 

It is not known that Homer, -^schylus or Demos- 
thenes ever studied any language but thoir own. 

We have authority that Shakspere knew " small 
Latin and less Greek," but in the case of all those 
intellectual giants, it is apparent that they made them- 
selves masters of their own language, and realized in 
perfection its capacity for the expression of thought. 

At the dawn of modern literature, when the crude 
languages of Europe had but just taken form, we may 
well pardon in Dante, and Chaucer, and William de 
Lorris, the servile imitation of the classical writers of 
Rome and Greece, but why should that servility be 
perpetuated forever.^ Certainly not for the reason of 
imitating a higher civilization than our own. 
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The breadth of modern thought, the grasp of modern 
science, the achievements of modern industry and 
invention, are as the arm of the giant compared with 
the arm of the child, when contrasted with thethought 
of ancient times. 

The Nineteenth Century can learn more b)^ studying 
itself, than by wasting time on previous eras. And, 
in fact, that is just what the whole world is doing 
to-day, in every avenue of human activity, except in 
the institutions devoted to higher education, and, here 
and there, in the lower schools. 

" Better fifty years of Europe, than a cycle of 
Cathay." 

Not enough time has been given to the English 
language and its magnificent literature. 

It is the language of the future, capable of express- 
ing thought in its most delicate shading, convenient in 
business, and in conversation, and grand in the noblest 
efforts of tlie human intellect in the field of literature. 

While it is of advantage to the philologist to know 
the origin of its constituent parts, it is only important 
for the masses of the people to know the exact mean- 
ing of the words, and their correct use. 

Children reared in educated homes speak correctl)^ 
before they can read. Childhood is peculiarly the time 
for learning language, and I am convinced that more 
time should be spent in our schools in giving instruction 
on English words, and expressions. 
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Illustrations of the different uses of words need not 
be given in sentences expressing thoughts beyond the 
child's powers of comprehension, but in simple sen- 
tences written or spoken about subjects within the 
pupil's easy grasp. 

It is the word, and its meaning and use, not the 
ditBcult thought of some abstruse writer, which the 
pupil should learn. In this line of work, there is 
mental discipline, and in pursuing it, every step adds 
power and culture, and helps the pupil to unlock the 
ideas of others, and to express his own. 

I do not wish to underrate the work now being done 
in the Chicago schools on this subject, in comparison 
with other schools, but I wish to express the import- 
ance of raising the standard of English study every- 
where. 

THE EXPENSE OF EDUCATION. 

Much criticism has been indulged in, by publicists, 
in regard to the heavy expense of maintaining the public 
school system in the United States. 

At the instance of Hon. John M. Clark, a member 
of the Board of Education, reports were obtained from 
the educational authorities of the larger cities of the 
United States, which have been tabulated by the Clerk 
of the Board, showing the average cost of tuition 
per pupil in those cities. This tabulated statement, 
which I believe to be substantially correct, will be found 
printed in the appendix of this report. It appears that 
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the average cost of tuition, per pupil, on the enrollment 
in the Chicago schools, is $11.09 per annum, which is 
somewhat less than the average cost in American cities 
having over 200,000 population; and, on the average 
daily attendance, is $15.18 per pupil. This figure is 
also somewhat below the average cost in that class of 
cities. 

The average cost in Chicago is larger than in Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn and New Orleans, but appreciably 
less than in New York, Boston, St. Louis, Cincinnati 
and San Francisco. It corresponds closely with the 
average cost in -Baltimore, Cleveland, Pittsburg, 
Washington, D. C, Newark, N. J., Louisville, Albany 
and Indianapolis, being slightly less than any of them, 
except Cleveland. 

So far as Chicago is concerned, it may be confidently 
stated that the average cost of tuition in her public 
schools is fairly below the average in the cities in the 
United States, while the facilities afforded the pupil 
are believed to be at least equal to the best that are 
offered in any of the public schools of the country. 

I will remark, in closing this report, that in my judg- 
ment, society can well afford the expense of educating 
the young, and that the kind of instruction givxn, and 
the amount expended in giving it, will furnish a fair 
criterion in judging of its grade of civilization. 

In Europe, where enormous military and naval estab- 
lishments burden the labor and production of the 
nations, popular education at public expense is making 
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grand progress. What excuse can there be in this 
land, relieved from the necessity of heavy war expendi- 
tures, for not devoting a larger amount relatively than 
Europe expends, to the intellectual and physical culture 
and development of the youth of America, the better 
realizing thereby the true interest of popular govern- 
ment, confirming its grandeur, and securing its perpe- 
tuity in the increased intelligence of the people, and 
their better qualification to exercise the rights and per- 
form the duties of freemen? 

I cordially bear testimony to the faithful and earnest 
work performed by the Committees of the Board, and 
by the Superintendents, Special Teachers, Principals, 
Teachers, and the Officers, Agents and Employes of 
the Board during the past year; and thanking one and 
all for the personal kindness I have uniformly received 
at their hands, I will say, with sincere confidence, that 
the achievements in the public schools of Chicago for 
the year just closed, are, in the main, highly creditable 
and worthy of praise. 

James R. Doolittle, Jr., 

President, 
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To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago : 

Gentleivien: — The material condition of our schools 
can be learned, in general, from the Summary of Statis- 
tics below, and in fuller detail from the Tables of the 
Appendix. 

Their intellectual and moral efficiency, unfortunately, 
can not be presented with the same accuracy. This 
must be determined by a longer and more delicate ex- 
amination, aided by a deeper insight. 

But in many respects, as it seems to me, we are ar- 
riving at truer aims, and better methods; our teachers 
are adapting themselves better to the character and 
needs of the younger children in their growth and de- 
velopment, placing themselves more fully in the sym- 
pathy with the older pupils, thereby awakening a 
deeper interest in the purposes and work of the school, 
and consequently securing more desirable results both 
in scholarship and character. 

SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Number op Buildings— 1878-79. 1879-80. I88O-8I. I88I-82. 1882-83. 1883-84. 1884-85. 
Owned by the City.... 55 59 61 67 68 75 79 
Rented 19 14 12 9 8 7 5 
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Number of Principals — 



TEACHERS. 



-188^-83- 



-1883-84- 



^ . 1884-85 , 

Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

In High Schools 3 3 3 

In Grammar and Primary Schools 24 33 26 33 29 38 



Total Number of Principals.. 27 33 

Number of Assistants — 

In High Schools 16 20 

In Grammarand Primary Schools 1,008 

Special Teachers 2 1 



29 33 32 38 



17 20 
1,093 
2 1 



17 22 
1,184 
2 1 



Total Number of Assistants... 181,029 19 1,114 19 1,207 



Total of Principals and Assents 45 1,062 48 1,147 51 1,245 
Total Number of Teachers 1,107 1,195 1,296 

SCHOOL CENSUS. 

School School School School 
Census Censas Censas Census 
of 1878. of 1880. of 1888. of 1884. 

Total Population of the City 436,731 491,516 560,693 629,985 

Under 21 Years of Age 201,709 219,622 241,693 263,111 

Betweenthe Agesof 6and 21 Years.. 123,115 187,035 155,166 169,884 

Between the Ages of 6 and 16 Years.. 87,819 97,181 110,389 120,936 

Under 6 Years of Age 78,594 82,067 86,545 93,727 

PUPILS. 

The following statement exhibits, in tabulated form, 
the items of Enrollment, Membership, Attendance and 
Promotions, for each of the Departments of our Pub- 
lic School System, for the School Year : 





Total 
Enrollment. 


Average 

Daily 

Membership. 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance. 


Per Cent of 
Attendance. 


Number of 
Promotions. 


In Ungraded Room 

In Primary Department 

In Grammar Department 

In High School Department 


54 

63,31» 

14,203 

1,701 


25.4 
47,651.5 
13,022.1 

1,484.4 


22.9 

44,307.3 

12,255.1 

1,408.6 


90.2 
92.9 
94.1 
94.2 




31,754 

9,190 

1,175 


Total for the City 


79,276 


62,183.4 


57,993.9 


93^ 


42,119 
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Whole Number Enrolled— 188O-8I. 188I-82. 188^-88. 1883-84. 1884-85. 

Total for the Year 63,141 68,614 72,509 76,044 79,276 

Increase over Previous Year, 3,579 5,473 3,895 3,535 3,232 

Aybrage Daily Membership — 

Total for the Year 47,523 51,023 55,890 59,374 62,183 

Increase over Previous Year. 2,447 3,500 4,867 3,484 2,809 

Aybraoe Daily Attendance — 

Total for the Year 44,201 47,663 52,185 55,558 57,994 

Increase over Previous Year. 1,826 3,462 4,522 3,373 2,436 

Per Cent, of Punctual At- 

TENDANCE 93.0 93.4 93.4 93.6 93.8 

Suspensions — \ 

For Absence 2,958 3,176 2,624 2,600 2,547 

For Misconduct 166 106 105 90 67 

Ayeragb Daily Membership by Grades— 

First Grade 11,788.3 18,651.0 16,159.3 17,488.0 17,647.5 

Second Grade 9,147.3 10,251.3 11,002.3 11,483.2 18,0543 

Third Grade 8,664.9 8,947.2 9,328.2 9,692.2 9,685.5 

Fourth Grade 6,646.8 6,433.8 6,555.6 6,808.4 7,264.2 

Total Primary Deparment. 36,247.3 39,283.3 43,045.4 45,471.8 47,651.5 

Fifth Grade 4,689.0 4,700.6 6,137.0 5,648.2 6,054.7 

Sixth Grade 2,796.3 3,124.1 3,437.2 3,480.5 3,564.9 

Seventh Grade- 1,821.0 1,748.8 1,984.0 2,145.8 2,056.1 

Eighth Grade 898.7 981.2 1,080.7 1,297.9 1,846.4 

TotalGrammar Department 10,205.0 10,554.7 11,588.9 12,571.9 13,022.1 

In Ungraded Room 27.6 25.8 27.4 2a I 25.4 

Ninth Grade 477.5 558.0 595.flL 616.5 706.8 

Tenth Grade 355.0 298.9 354.7 367.8 409.1 

Eleventh Grade .- 146.9 181.6 158.2 186.5 228.2 

Twelfth Grade 63.7 120.9 119.4 139.2 145.3 

Total High School Dep't... 1,043.1 1,159.4 1227.9 1,310.0 1,484.4 
Total in all Departments.. 47,523.051,023.055,889.6 59,373.862,183.4 

Percent, in Primary Grades.-- 76.27 77.02 77.07 76.62 76.67 

Per Cent, in Grammar Grades.. 21.54 20.71 20.73 21.18 20.94 

Per Cent, in High Schools 2.19 2.27 2.25 2.21 2.39 
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Ayeraob Number op Pupils to each Teachek, not 

INCLUDING PbINCIPALS AND SPECIAL TEACHERS — 

1880-81. 1881-^2. 18»M8. 188a-84. 1884-85. 

In High Schools 39 37 34 38 38 

In Gram, and Prim. Schools. 55 53 54 54 54 

Number op Pupils Promoted — 

First to Second Grade 8,121 8,444 8,897 9,338 10 ,101 

Second to Third Grade 6,868 7,703 7,106 7,684 8,642 

Third to Foarth Grade 5,509 6,286 6.378 6,532 7,440 

Fourth to Fifth Grade 4,288 4,855 5,244 4,953 5,571 

Total in Primary Grades... 24,786 27,288 27,625 28,407 31,754 

Fifth to Sixth Grade 3,039 3,249 3,514 3,147 3,928 

Sixth to Seventh Grade 1,808 2,253 2,442 2,025 2,520 

Seventh to Eighth Grade .. . 1,237 1,118 1,529 1,509 1,515 

Eighth to Ninth Grade 797 876 1,004 1.188 1,227 

Total in Grammar Grades.. 6,881 7,496 8,489 7,869 9,190 

TotalNo. of Promotions... 31,667 34,784 36,114 36,276 40,944 

Per Cent, of Promotions Based upon 
Average Daily Membership — 

Primary Department 68.4 69.5 64.2 62.5 666 

Grammtu- Department 73.2 71.0 73.3 62.6 70.6 

Both Departments 69.4 69.8 66.1 62.5 67.5 

AGES OP PUPILS. 

The following statement exhibits the age of pupils 
at the date of their first enrollment during the year, 
for the last seven years : 

1878-79. 1879-80. 1880-81. 1881-82. 1882-88. 1883-84. 1884-85. 

Under 7 years of age 8,174 8,443 9,012 9,997 10,460 10,460 10,731 

Between 7 and 8 years. 7,443 7,850 8,673 9,623 10,161 10,438 10,378 

Between 8 and 9 years. 7,402 7,529 8,133 9,064 9,336 9,932 10,058 

Between 9 and 10 years. 6,790 7,500 7,693 8,322 8,926 9,551 10,006 

Between 10 and 11 years. 6,437 6,924 7,482 7,819 8,348 8,943 9,363 

Between 11 and 12 years. 5,603 6,180 6,424 7,115 7,317 7,773 8,383 

Between 13 and 13 years. 5,285 5,621 5,916 6,359 6,833 6,985 7,458 

Between 13 and 14 years. 3,908 4,211 4,342 4,647 4,971 5,353 5.721 

Between 14 and 15 years. 2,689 2,560 2,737 2,807 3,091 3,342 3,581 

Between 15 and 16 years. 1,402 1,416 1,553 1,479 1,606 1,778 1,914 

Between 16 and 17 years. 803 691 698 765 798 856 972 

Over 17 years 651 637 478 617 662 633 711 

Total 56,587 59,562 63,141 68,614 72,509 76;044 79,276 
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The following statement exhibits the number in 
every one hundred pupils under the ages given, for the 
past eight years: 

1877-78. '78-79. '79-80. '80-81. '81-82. '82-83. '88-«4. '84-85. 

Under 7 years 17.0 144 14.2 14.3 14.6 14.4 18.8 18.5 

Under 8 years 29.5 27.6 27.3 28.0 28.6 38.4 27.5 26.6 

Under 9 years .1 41.9 40.7 40.0 40.9 41.8 41.8 40.5 89.3 

Under 10 years 53.5 52.5 526 53.1 53.9 53.6 68.1 51.9 

Under 11 years 64.5 64.1 64.2 64.9 65.3 65.1 64.9 68.7 

Under 12 years 74.2 78.9 74.6 75.1 75.7 75.2 75.1 74.3 

Under 13 years 83.2 83.3 84.0 84.5 85.0 84.7 84.3 83.7 

Under 14 years 90.3 90.2 91.1 91.3 91.7 91.5 91.3 90.9 

Under 15 years 94.7 95.0 95.4 95.7 95.8 95.8 95.7 95.4 

Under 16 years .. , 97.3 97.4 97.9 98.1 98.0 98.0 98.0 97.9 

Under 17 years 99.0 98.8 98.9 99.2 99.1 99.1 99.2 99.1 

Over 17 years 1.0 1.2 1.1 .8 .9 .9 .8 .9 

cost of schools per pupil duriko thb past six years. 
For Tuition Alone— 

1879-80. 1880-81. 1881-82. 1882-83. 1888-84. 1884r-85. 

Upon the School Census.. $ 4.25 % 4.67 $ 4.48 % 4.97 % 4.98 % 5.42 

Upon Number Enrolled-. 9.79 10.14 10.15 10.63 11.09 11.67 

Upon Av. Daily Memb.-- 12.93 13.48 13.65 13.80 14.28 14.75 

Upon Av. Daily Attend--. 13.75 14.49 1461 14.78 15.18 15.82 

For Incidentals — 

Upon the School Census.. I .79 % .97 % .95 % .99 $ .95 $1.04 

Upon Number Enrolled.. 1.83 2.10 2.13 2.12 2.11 2.22 

Upon Av. Daily Memb... 2.41 2.80 2.86 2.75 2.77 2.88 

Upon Av. Daily Attend... 2.56 3.01 3.07 2.94 2.89 3.04 

For all Expenses Including Tuition, Incidentals 
AND Six Per Cent, upon School Property — 

« 

Upon the School Census. -$ 6.11 % 6.76 $ 6.67 $ 7.30 $ 7.23 % 7.89 

Upon Number Enrolled.. 14.05 14.67 15.08 15.62 16.11 16.86 

Upon Av. Daily Memb... 18.57 19.49 20.29 20.27 20.62 21.49 

Upon Av. Daily Attend... 19.75 20.96 21.71 21.71 22.06 23.05 

SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS 

At the close of the school year there were 67,318 
sittings, an increase of 6,538 from the previous year. 
Of these 667 were in rented rooms. 
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Eight new buildings were opened during the year ; — 
the Irving, grammar and primary, in September; the 
Emerson, grammar and primary, in January; the Jef-' 
ferson, grammar and primary, in February; the Ar- 
nold, Brenan and Motley, primary, in March; the Von 
Humbolt, grammar and primary, in April; and the 
Langland, primary, in May. With the exception of 
the Langland, a twelve-room building, they contained 
each fifteen class rooms, furnishing in all 7,371* sit- 
tings. 

There were, at the close of the year, 11,336 in 
double divisions, the pupils attending but one session 
each day. The greatest want of accommodations at 
present is in the Headley, Franklin and La Salle dis- 
tricts in the North Division; in the Douglas, Holden, 
Ward and Wentworth Avenue districts, in the South 
Division; and in the Clarke, Dore, West Fourteenth 
Street, Hayes, Irving and Pickard, in the West Division. 
Several of these, however, will be relieved during the 
present year. The Haven school, which was unfortu- 
nately divided during the year, with its grammar grades 
in the High School building on 26th St., its third and 
fourth grades in a basement room on Michigan Ave- 
nue, near 15th St., and its first and second grades in 
rented rooms on Wabash Avenue, near i6th St., is in 
a condition to appreciate the comforts and conveniences 
of its new and commodious building. 

All the recent buildings may well be a source of 
gratification and pride to our citizens. Without any 
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pretense of elaborate and expensive ornamentation, 
they have been designed with a single eye to the pur- 
poses of the school, presenting at the same time a 
pleasing appearance. In the country, where land is 
cheaper, buildings of one or two stories may be advis- 
able, but for the city, in convenience of arrangement, 
and economy of space, our later buildings are almost 
models of perfection. Little is left to be desired in 
the heating and lighting; perfect ventilation is almost 
an impossibility, but, I think, we are fast approaching 
all that can be expected. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The total enrollment of different pupils for the year, 
as shown in the preceding tables, was 79,276, an 
increase of 3,232 over that of the previous year; the 
average daily membership was 62,183, an increase of 
2,809. 

The enrollment and membership during the several 
months shows what seasons of the year are the most 
favorable for the schools: 

Enrollment. Membership. 

September 65,702 62,629 

October 68,259 63,433 

November 69,911 62,955 

December 70,751 61,602 

January 72,708 61,787- 

February -- 73,426 60,701 

March 74,577 65,705 

April 76,325 65,635 

May 79,041 67,745 

June 79,276 60,608 
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In 1864-5 with a population of 160,353, there was 

an enrollment of 29,080, and an average daily mem- 
bership of 12,268. In 1874-5, with a population of 
395,408, there was an enrollment of 49,121, and an 

average daily membership of 32,998. 

The number of teachers in 1864-5 was 240, in 

1874-5, 666, 

teachers' examinations. 

Two examinations of applicants for positions as 
Principals of Grammar Schools, Principals of Primary 
Schools, Assistants in High Schools, and Assistants in 
Grammar and Primary Schools, were held during the 
year with the following results: 

PRINCIPALS OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

July 2nd 6 applicants 4 successful. 

December 23rd 20 applicants 9 successful. 

PRINCIPALS OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

July 2nd 2 applicants 1 successful. 

December 23rd 6 applicants none successful. 

ASSISTANTS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

July 2nd 4 applicants 3 successful. 

December 23rd 6 applicants 3 successful. 

ASSISTANTS IN GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

July 2nd 210 applicants 60 successful. 

December 23rd 244 applicants 60 successful. 

During the year there were 180 assignments of new 
teachers and 61 resignations. 

Of those who present themselves for examination as 
Assistants in Grammar and Primary Schools about one- 
fourth have had previous experience elsewhere, and 
some of them are among our most successful teachers. 
Yet it is generally a mistake, I think, for teachers of 
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fifteen or twenty years of acceptable service in other 
places to come to the city and, leaving all their well- 
earned reputation behind, begin anew under such dif- 
ferent conditions, and with such unaccustomed surround- 
ings as they are almost sure to find. It is so hard to 
change the modes of thought and action of a score of 
37ears. 

For Principals of our larger schools, persons of suc- 
cessful experience in similar positions are almost invari- 
ably employed, but it requires some time for them to 
become familiar with our ways. It is unfortunate that 
we have not some subordinate places, in which enter- 
prising young men of culture and ability can be em- 
ployed, as is the case with young women, with an op- 
portunity by faithful service to advance to higher and 
more responsible positions, with a thorough knowledge 
of our methods, and the trend of our educational 
thought 

THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

It used to be thought that any one who could read, 
write and cipher, could keep school, and he generally 
could if he could keep himself, in the school house. 
But the methods have changed since then for the bet- 
ter, we trust, and he who would be successful to-day, 
needs other than muscular endowments, and the ability 
to do sums and make quill pens. 

The introduction of the Normal school wrought a 
transformation in our school-life, giving us better 
trained and more skillful teachers. The curriculum, 
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too, has been enlarged, in obedience to the demands of 
the people, till we sometimes feel that the limit must 
be near. The High School has sprung up, in which 
the academical instruction which necessarily formed so 
large a part of the Normal Course, can be quite as 
well done, giving to the Normal school in the larger 
towns, at least, more and more the character of a 
Training School. But even here the conditions are so 
unlike those of the real school, that the results can be 
only partially satisfactory. 

The Philosophy of Education can be learned in the 
High School, or the College, but it is the Science of 
Teaching that we want. The High School pupil fresh 
from those higher branches, which, by promoting her 
intelligence, will greatly add to her efficiency and use- 
fulness in the end, is well nigh helpless when first 
placed in a room of fifty or sixty pupils; she knows 
neither what to do, nor how to do it; her best efforts 
are often in vain, and much of the time of the pupils is 
lost. Our so-called Cadet system, when wisely man- 
aged, and our double divisions, are almost invaluable in 
initiating the young and inexperienced girl into her 
chosen work, and it is a wrong to herself, as well as to 
the school, to hurry her forward from this preparatory 
work too soon. There are often from fifty to seventy 
thus employed in our schools as cadets. If the super- 
intending force were sufficient to allow one of the As- 
sistants, perhaps, to call these together three or four 
times a week for instruction in the plainer principles 
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and methods of education, and to speciallj^ supervise 
the application of these principles and methods in the 
daily work of the school room, an earlier and higher 
success would undoubtedly be secured; and a great 
waste of effort on the part of both teacher and pupil 
be avoided. The instruction would give a new life to 
the teaching, and the teaching assist to a better com- 
prehension of the instruction. 

SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

In the general character and tone of our schools, 
each year, in my opinion, furnishes new and more con- 
vincing evidence of the wisdom of our present system. 
Both teachers and pupils are lifted to a higher plane, 
and breathe a purer, sweeter, and more invigorating 
atmosphere. Flagrant faults are less frequent, mem- 
bership in school is more rarely severed, and the rela- 
tions between teacher and pupil are more kindly and 
endearing. 

That perplexing cases sometimes occur, that here 
and there some teacher of the old school may be found 
chafing under an enforced restraint, is undoubtedly 
true, but the number of such is fast decreasing. The 
great body of our thinking and successful teachers find 
here a fair and fruitful field for that true guidance, that 
calm but firm restraint, that turning of the young and 
untamed spirit from heedless neglect to careful atten- 
tion, from noisy idleness to quiet industry, that inspira- 
tion of better motives, which savor at least of moral 
training. 
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In the earnest study, and the free discussion, in 
tracing out the relations of causes and results, is se- 
cured an intellectual integrity, which — aside from moral 
considerations — leads the pupil to scorn the false. But 
in the government, the management of the school 
room, with an appeal to the higher motives of conduct, 
so far as they can be appreciated, leading the pupil on 
to a fuller appreciation of the higher motives — here is 
a field which no moral teacher need, or can afford to 
despise. 

It may be, that from a desire to avoid possible dif- 
ficulties, and not trouble principal or parent with com- 
plaints, a teacher may sometimes bear too long with a 
persistent offender. A prompt and cheerful obedience 
is the first condition of the school, the intentional vio- 
lation of which, the pupil should clearly and early un- 
derstand, can not be tolerated. The rights of the 
well-disposed are superior to the claims of the offend- 
ing individual. 

LANGUAGE. 

The most important subject of the early school days, 
and that to which most attention has been given, is 
Reading and the correct, intelligent use of Language. 
Until a ready knowledge of Language, printed and 
spoken, is acquired, little can be done in Geography, 
History or Arithmetic, and much of the lack of inter- 
est, much of the failure in the higher grades results, as 
it seems to me, from an imperfect apprehension of the 
language employed. The pupil deals with but half 
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understood words, and consequently wholly misunder- 
stood sentences; and this acquaintance with words 
and sentences can not come from the study of the dic- 
tionary, whose definitions are often given in more ob- 
scure terms than the word itself, but must come largely 
from reading and familiar talks and discussions, with 
the pupil as the chief talker. The old practice, not 
j^et wholly of the past, of writing long columns of 
words with the dictionary meaning appended seems to 
me not only useless, but positively injurious. To get 
at the pupil's thoughts, and to be sure that he has any 
clear thought, should be a prime purpose. No reading 
should be done that is not productive of a clearer enun- 
ciation, a better expression, a larger thought, a fuller 
understanding on the part of the pupil. 

What is sometimes called professional reading is, I 
think, of little or no worth to the pupil, and does not 
belong to the work of the Public School. We want 
of our pupils a grasp of the leading thought, and its 
clear and intelligent expression; and the same care 
should be taken in reading a problem in arithmetic, a 
statement in history, or an explanation in geography, 
as in reading a selection from the reader. 

We sometimes forget that a good rendering of an 
extract is not an end, but only a means of securing the 
ability to read understandingly, whenever we turn to 
the printed page for pleasure or profit. 

This ability is to be gained, I think, not by continu- 
ous drill upon some single selection, but by a wider 
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and more thoughtful reading. To this end the supply 
of Supplementary Readers to the schools, though still 
limited in quantity, is rendering efficient aid to teachers 
and pupils. Even outside of prepared readers, one 
can hardly go amiss of most excellent books upon 
various subjects clearly auxiliary to the real work 
of the school. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Our work in Numbers in many respects is highly 
commendable, but the written work, in my opinion, be- 
gins too early, dealing too much with figures and signs 
before the knowledge of the thing signified. If the 
use of figures and signs could be deferred till the mid- 
dle or close of the first year, and the pupil by means 
of objects, and by oral work, made familiar with the 
numbers of that grade, then would he come better pre- 
pared to the written part of the work. 

Our language has made an unfortunate distinction 
between mental and written arithmetic. There may 
be a basis of fact here, as too often our written arith- 
metic is not so much mental as machine work. Till 
the teacher is assured of the mental power, the logical 
thought of the pupils, all number work should first be 
oral, to be certain of the mental processes; then and 
then only can the written part be well begun. The 
weakest point in our work, as judged by the results of 
examination, is in the ability to apply the simple princi- 
ples readily and accurately. 

We look for the day when the distinction shall be 
between Oral and Written, and both be Mental. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

As Geographies are written, too much stress can 
hardly be laid upon the importance of much preHmin- 
ary work and conversation upon familiar objects, such 
as the school-room, the building, and the well-known 
streets, before the text-book is begun. 

Our pupils are studying of the size and motions of 
the earth, with all its net-work of circles and lines, 
without even imagining that they have ever seen it. 
And why should they thus imagine.^ The size and 
motions ascribed to it, or the name even, correspond to 
nothing they have ever seen or heard; and it is little 
wonder that the bright little girl, when asked to point 
out the earth, should have begun earnestly and anxi- 
ously to scan the heavens; or that the intelligent boy, 
who had learned that " a strait is a narrow passage of 
water," should have given his estimate of the width of 
the strait of Mackinaw, for instance, as about half an 
inch, though a more imaginative ^irl at once raised it 
to two feet. 

Without considerable daily work in map drawing, 
not in minute and elaborate detail, but in simple out- 
line, locating important points, and giving the direction 
of rivers, boundary lines and mountain ranges, descrip- 
tive geography is studied with little benefit. The mind 
of the pupil can not yet dispense with the services of 
the eye, as a guide and instructor, nor till its picture 
gallery is hung with a fuller variety can it well forego 
them. Many of the teachers manifest great interest 
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in this direction, and much excellent work is done, add- 
ing largely to the pleasure and the benefit of the study. 

HISTORY. 

In History too, drawing has become an almost indis- 
pensable element, in fixing localities, explaining great 
movements, and illustrating events. By a few strokes 
of the crayon, an otherwise dull and unintelligible dis- 
cription can be made quite graphic. 

The work in history is becoming less and less a 
memorizing of unconnected sentences and paragraphs, 
and more and more a genuine investigation of promin- 
ent events in their relations and meanings; and the re- 
citation is more often a presentation and discussion of 
the results of the pupil's search, and his opinions. For 
this work, the libraries which many of the schools have 
secured are freely drawn upon. A morning bulletin of 
the Ipading current events may be seen in many of the 
rooms of the higher, grades, that the pupils may have 
an intelligent knowledge of what is, as well as what 
has been; and a familiarity with the thpught of the 
day is often found, that would be creditable to maturer 
years. 

W^RITING. 

I have an increasing feeling, at least approaching a 
conviction, that in the lower grades especiallj^, we are 
having too much writing, — writing of spelling lessons, 
writing of reading lessons, writing of language lessons, 
and writing of figures. The result is often seen in 
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constrained positions, cramping of the hands, tiring of 
the eyes, and general weariness and dullness 

The temptation to it is great, for it furnishes occu- 
pation to the restless little ones, but, I think, an injuri- 
ous one, when carried too far. Fifteen minutes of 
writing three or four times a da}^ it seems to me, is 
quite as much as can safely be indulged in. 

The kindergarten methods suggest many ways in 
which this excess might be avoided, and means devised 
for awakening the interest, pleasantly directing the 
thought, and developing the intelligence of the little 
folks. 

In my last report I recommended " a limited use of 
the copy book." From a longer observation, and from 
the success of our work in the first and second grades 
before the copy book is used, I am led to believe that 
the work of those grades might well be extended, and 
better practical results be secured by the omission of 
the copy books altogether. In this view some of our 
most successful teachers of writing concur. 

AFTER SCHOOL. 

The old habit of keeping pupils after school has 
largely diminished, and let us hope that the good work 
will still go on. Hardly can anything pertaining to 
school management be more annoying to parents, more 
vexing to pupils, and more utterly valueless to the 
school than the chronic practice of keeping pupils after 
school. 
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It may, indeed, be desirable to detain a pupil after 
school hours, but this detention should be the exception 
and not the rule The Board of Education has fixed 
the limits of the session, and this, as a rule, should be 
carefully observed. The parent should be able to know 
when his child may be expected at home. 

If punctuality is one of the virtues to be cultivated 
in school, it is as important in the teacher as in the 
pupil, at the close as at the beginning of a school ses- 
sion. If the pupil is to be present at the opening, the 
teacher is to dismiss him at the appointed hour. If 
rules are of any use, they should be as binding on the 
teacher as on the pupil. 

The regular, or frequent detention of pupils destroys 
the whole purpose of detention, as a punishment, or as 
an incentive to exertion, becomes a nuisance of which 
the parent has a right to complain, and is a hindrance 
to the best influence of the teacher. 

The evil is the more difficult to combat, as the 
teacher who practices it is fortified with the belief that 
she is thereby showing her zeal and faithfulness, and, 
it may be, saving the child. The custom evidently 
does not result from want of time, for the lengthening 
of the session does not seem to diminish the supposed 
need; nor does it come from a desire to see the pupil 
alone, for the whole class is usually kept by the veteran 
detainer, and often for the fault of a single individual. 
We wait for the time when this old thought, that some 
one must be punished for his own or another's fault, 
shall give way to a desire to interest and encourage. 
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PRIZES AND MARKING. 

The system of prizes prevalent in our schools, in 
common with others, seems to me to be attended with 
some great evils. We shudder in reading of the annual 
sacrifice of a maiden by the Greeks. But by our sys- 
tem of prizes we probably sacrifice a dozen, or a score 
of them. 

In every graduating class, some six or eight of the 
brightest and best of the pupils, unrestrained, or per- 
haps encouraged by doting parents and ambitious 
teachers, are likely to injure, or destroy their health 
and vigor of body and mind in the vain hope of being 
number one in the class, and of receiving on gradua- 
tion day the coveted prize, which, when won, is a poor 
compensation for a ruined constitution. 

The stimulus of the " marks " too has the most 
marked effect upon the few who least nee4 it, while the 
hopeless majority are left to dawdle on more indolently 
than would otherwise be the case. And the few who, 
in their feverish anxiety to stand at the head, devote 
themselves heart and soul to the comparatively unim- 
portant details of the various subjects, through painful 
days and sleepless nights, not unfrequently lose after all 
the real purpose of the study. Intent only upon the 
record, and satisfied with a perfect mark, whether the 
subject be grasped or not, they acquire no love of study 
for its worthy results, never know the true spirit or 
power of investigation upon which future growth and 
success depend, and in the absence of the teacher's 
marks find themselves without motive or endurance. 
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The careful shuffling of marking cards, and the 
weighing of merits, and nice calculations of fractions 
of percentages are detrimental to intelligent instruction. 
The teacher is fettered, and his thought divided be- 
tween his teaching and his judgments, fearful of asking 
one pupil a more difficult question than he asked the 
other. 

It may be a mistaken opinion, but it is one I have 
long entertained, that if the marking cards could be 
quietly consigned to the waste basket, and the. marking 
of daily recitations be largely omitted, and the definite 
knowledge of their rank withheld from the pupils, and 
our prize funds converted into funds for the purchase of 
books and apparatus for the school, a new spirit would 
be infused into many of our class rooms, and many a 
young life spared for happiness and worthy service. 

LIBRARIES. 

The Libraries which so many of our schools have 
secured for themselves are doing valuable service, I 
think, not only in cultivating a habit of reading and 
creating a taste for good reading in the pupils, but in 
improving the character of their studies and recita- 
tions. 

They are learning to search for information outside 
of the text book, to compare authorities, and to present 
their own views and the reasons for them. They are 
learning that a text book is not a history, a geography, 
and that they have not completed the subject when 
they have come to the end of the little volume. 
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This use of the libraries increases their love of re- 
search, enlarges their vocabulary, gives them a nicer 
use of words from meeting them in different authors, 
and quickens and enlarges their intelligence. 

For some things the}^ avail themselves, with great 
profit, of the privileges of the larger Public Library, 
but this does not diminish at all the advantages and the 
need of the school library, which is always at hand 
and under the supervision of the teacher. 

By a proper use of the school library they are be- 
coming fitted to use the Public Library with greater 
benefit after the school days are over. 

The action of the Board of Education in furnishing 
a select number of volumes to those schools not already 
supplied, it is to be hoped, will be the beginning of a 
new life to some of those schools- that have been 
hitherto almost destitute of these most desirable aids. 

SALARIES. 

The teachers' pay roll now amounts to $100,000 per 
month, and it becomes a matter of great importance 
how this sum shall be most wisely distributed. Ab- 
stractly considered, teachers should be paid in accord 
with the value of their work; but in a large system, as 
our public schools have now become, this is practically 
impossible, and the attempt thus to grade their remu- 
neration would be productive of much heart burning, 
and few satisfactions. 

Some mode of classification, therefore, becomes a 
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necessity. This can be based upon the character and 
size of the schools, the position of the teacher, or upon 
length of service, or upon all of them. The first two, 
if teachers are wisely selected for their positions, give 
just bases of distinction ; and the last, in connection 
with the others, is, perhaps, as free from objection as 
any that can be devised. 

In comparison with other cities, none of the different 
classes of our teachers seem to be over paid for their 
services, and our classification seems generally just. 
Those classes that seem to me relatively low are the 
Principals of High Schools, some of the Principals of 
the larger, and consequently more important Grammar 
Schools, Principals of the larger Primary Schools, and 
the more experienced and successful female assistants 
in High Schools-. The younger teachers receive but 
small salaries, it is true, but they are, in a sense, but 
apprentices, and receive more than their brothers, 
graduates of High Schools and Colleges, can obtain * 
for their first services in any business or occupation in 
which they can engage. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

One of the benefits of Manual Training is the mak- 
ing of manual labor honorable. In all the past, even 
to the present, manual labor has been regarded /as 
servile, and therefore desjrading; and many a youth, 
who miffht have been a useful citizen in some skilled 
employment, has led a relatively worthless life on the 
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outskirts of a profession, or mercantile occupation, for 
which he had neither taste nor fitness. 

The training of the hand too, under the guidance of 
a trained intellect, can but be of incalculable worth, 
whatever the future calling may be. 

But in the training of our more advanced pupils, who 
are generally from families in comfortable circum- 
stances, are we not in danger of overlooking that larger 
and more needy class of children who are not in the 
day schools, but preparing themselves in the streets 
and haunts of vice to be, in the near future, the inmates 
of our bridewells and houses of correction? 

It is, of course, desirable that children should be at 
school in the day time, and at home, if they have any, 
evenings, but it is better that they should be in an 
evening school than in the street. 

If those children who are now destitute of any school 
advantages could be gathered into evening schools for 
two or three hours under skilful teachers, it seems that 
we might fairly hope to save many a child from poverty 
and crime. 

In these schools could be taught the common branches 
needful to every free citizen, together with such train- 
ing as should give them the use of the eye and the 
hand which should fit them for any one of many 
industrial pursuits. 

The apprentice system has gone, never to return; 
and the wants of these present pupils of idleness and 
vice can not safely be ignored, when with proper regu- 
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lations they might receive this needful instruction with 
comparatively small expense. 

DRAWING. 

In no department of our school work, I think, is the 
improvement from year to year more manifest than in 
the instruction and work in Drawing in the Primary 
and Grammar Grades; and, perhaps, few of the sub- 
jects taught are of more worth, either in preparation 
for later life, or as an aid in mych of the work of the 
school. 

Whatever may be the outcome of Manual Training 
in the Public Schools, here is a ready means for culti- 
vating the eye and the hand, the rich fruits of which 
may be enjoyed during school life, a means, too, well 
adapted to the school room, and equally suited to either 
sex. 

In the higher grades there is quite a difference in the 
various schools, as to the relative numbers who take 
this branch; for, although it has been placed in the list 
of regular studies, yet, as promotion does not depend 
upon it, and any pupil is excused at the request of the 
parent, very much of its success depends upon the in- 
terest felt by the Principal, or Teacher, in the subject. 

In the High Schools much excellent work is done, 
and in the right direction. But the system employed 
does not seem sufficiently progressive, especially during 
the last half of the High School course, and conse- 
quently fails to enlist the best interest of many of the 
pupils. 
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SINGING. 

Those who have not been familiar with the school 
room recently can hardly realize the excellent quality 
of much of the instruction and execution found there; 
the freedom from constraint, the pleasant tone, the 
cheerful spirit prevailing. 

From the fact that the ability to teach singing, as 
well as drawing, is not a requisite for a teacher's posi- 
tion, both of these branches are carried on under man)^ 
disadvantages, which are relieved in most cases by a 
temporary exchange of work by teachers. 

Many of our best teachers are somewhat hampered 
in their efforts, as it seems to me, by not being allowed 
to use the syllables to which they have always been 
accustomed, and which almost all singers to-day, more 
or less, employ. 

The recent measures taken by the Board to furnish 
a large number of our teachers with special instruction 
in the best methods employed in singing and vocal cul- 
ture seem to be a step in the right direction. 

With a corps of well trained teachers, the supervi- 
sion of that department must be relieved of much of 
its weariness and comparative fruitlessness. 

GERMAN. 

The most important change in the study of German, 
and one which must add much to the efficiency of the 
department, is the extension of the study from the 
Grammar, to the third and fourth grades, in which 
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twenty minutes a day is given principally to oral work 
by the natural method. 

With the practical use of the language during these 
two years, the pupil should be fitted to enter more fuU)^ 
into the spirit of the language, and secure a better 
mastery of its relations of words and thoughts, and be 
able to appreciate somewhat its rich and varied litera- 
ture. 

There is, I think, resulting partly from the large 
classes, too great a tendency among the German teach- 
ers to concert work, always, in my opinion, a delusion 
and a snare, and contributing neither to knowledge nor 
intelligence. In nothing requiring individual thought 
can concert work be useful. The sole result is a vol- 
ume of sound, as one or two lead off and the rest chime 
in. No two persons can think in concert. 

With this exception the work seems generally excel- 
lent, proving, in most cases, an aid rather than a 
hindrance to the English studies. 

HIGH SCHOOLS 

The total enrollment in the High ^Schools for the 
the year was 1701, of whom 347 were in the North 
Division, 531 in the South Division, and 823 in the 
West Division; an increase of 166 from the previous 
year. 

The North and South Divisions are in the enjoyment 
of commodious buildings, with sufficient accommoda- 
tions for some years to come. The first floor of the 
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North Division High School is now occupied by a 
branch of the Franklin Grammar School. The crowded 
condition of the building in the West Division has sub- 
jected the school to many inconveniences. With the 
prospect of a large increase in its numbers there seems 
to be a necessity for largely increased accommodations. 

The course in English has awakened much interest 
on the part of both teachers and pupils, ^nd I believe 
the good results of the study will soon be apparent in 
a more intelligent knowledge of our language in its 
form and spirit, and in a keener appreciation of true 
literature. Not the least of the benefits hoped for, and 
already realized in part, is the supplanting of the peri- 
odic composition by the more frequent and less formal 
written exercises upon topics intimatel}' connected with 
the subjects studied. 

The difficulty in this study of English, not yet en- 
tirely overcome, has been that the teachers have not 
been prepared for it, as they have been for teaching 
Latin and Greek, and have not been able to carry out 
a thorough, systematic course. Few of them know 
just where to begin, or what course to take. The 
former work in English Literature was little more than 
a barren study of short biographical sketches in the 
text books, leaving the student about as unfamiliar with 
our literature as before. 

The study of modern foreign languages, too, having 
for its primary purpose the ability to make ready and 
correct use of them in speaking and writing, has rarely 
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been productive of that culture which has resulted from 
classical study. 

The ability to speak a language with facility, though 
an accomplishment, does not, of itself, add largely to 
the thought and intelligence. A child of five or six 
years will succeed in that, to the extent of his vocabu- 
lary, quite as well as the adult. 

I believe that the English course, when it shall 
become better understood, will meet the wants of those 
who desire a living, practical study for their children, 
arid afford that accurate scholarship and generous cul- 
ture which has so long been regarded as the special 
province of the ancient classics. 

The relative time assigned to the different depart- 
ments of Mathematics, Language and Literature, and 
Science, natural, political and mental, seems to be in 
general wisely adjusted. Natural science is, in most 
cases, successfully taught, and is supposed to be prac- 
tical. Political science is almost always of interest, 
and within proper limits very useful, awakening thought 
and a spirit of research in the pupils. The least suc- 
cessful branch seems to me that of mental science, 
generally barren of results beyond some slight knowl- 
edge of terms employed. 

A subject that ought to be of primary importance to 
the teacher in all the work of the school, can claim 
little of practical value in its favor. It may be from 
the want of a suitable text book, or the lack of proper 
methods, but we do not get the desired results. The 
right book is not yet secured 
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When that bane of the school room, Marking and 
Rank, shall be removed, the pupils will, I think, engage 
in their studies with a truer purpose, a better zeal, and 
with much higher and fuller satisfaction. The teacher 
dare not ask the needful questions lest he be unfair to 
the pupil; and the pupil, with at least one eye on the 
teacher's pencil, dare not answer as he thinks, or dis- 
cuss a subject freely and logically from fear that he 
will injure his mark and lower his rank; the true spirit 
of investigation is not there, the thought of the pupil 
is cramped, his understanding narrowed, his heart 
shriveled and his conscience destroyed. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The Evening Schools were opened October 6th in 
17 of our school buildings, and closed March 13th, with 
the exception of the school at the Newsboys' Home, 
which was continued till May i . 

The total enrollment was 7,190, and the average 
attendance 1,992. The High School had an enroll- 
ment of 517, with an average attendance of 126.7. 
The principal branches in the High School were Me- 
chanical Drawing, Book-Keeping and Shorthand. 
Those who took Mechanical Drawing were generall)'^ 
practical workmen, and their progress was very grati- 
fying; it is doubtful whether any class in the High 
School was more valuable. 

At present there are no rules regarding the enroll- 
ment of pupils and the conduct of the Evening Schools. 
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With proper regulations a more regular attendance, I 
think, might be secured, and the membership bear a 
better relation to the enrollment. 

In many of the rooms, where there are well quali- 
fied, skillful teachers, who can put themselves in hearty 
sympathy with their pupils, the membership is well 
sustained, and the work commendable; but with an in- 
experienced, incompetent teacher, there is an ever 
restless flow, a continued coming and going of pupils, 
which is fatal to success. The Evening School is no 
place for an apprentice. 

The work of the year. Gentlemen of the Board, has, 
much of it, been undoubtedly' good; we hope for better; 
we do not claim the best. 

Your own untiring efforts, we, who have known 
them, know. To your hearty sympathy in our efforts, 
and your kind charit}' toward our weaknesses, many a 
heart among the teachers beats in grateful response. 

Geo. Rowland, 

Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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" But on the river's farther side, 
We saw the hill-tops glorified." 

DOBA MSYSSB. 
Assistant in the Walsh School^ ^^ff' ^^^ 1884. 

Miss Meyer graduated at the West Division High 
School in 1878, and was assigned as teacher in the 
Branch of the Walsh School Sept., 1879. Quiet and 
unassuming, for five years she kindly gathered about 
her the little ones, who will long remember the gentle 
teacher, with whom, hand in hand, they entered upon 
the pleasant paths of learning. 

IiIZZIE I. SHOSMAKSB. 

Assistant in the Clarke School^ May 24^ i88j. 

Miss Shoemaker was a graduate of the Chicago 
High School, in the class of 1874, and was assigned to 
the Clarke School in Sept., 1875. Deepl}^ devoted to 
her calling, Miss Shoemaker, however, did not limit 
her life to the work of the school room, but sought 
ever that broader, finer culture of mind and heart, 
which, deepening and strengthening the sources of her 
power and usefulness with her pupils, especially en- 
deared her to all those who came within the sphere of 
her active, loving life. 

" For he gathered the hopes that were broken in twain, 
And wrought them into his web again." 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE 

ON 

SCHOOL SITES 

AND 

DISTRICT BOUNDARIES, 



To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago, 

Gentlemen : — The Committee on School Sites and 
District Boundaries reports the following work accom- 
plished under the direction of the Committee, in the 
matter of the purchase of sites for new buildings, dur- 
ing the year 1884-85: 

Healy School Lot. At the meeting of October 22, 
1884, the Committee recommended to the Board the 
purchase of 198 x 125 feet located on the east side of 
Wallace Street, commencing 1503^ feet north of 
Thirty-first Street, for the sum of $6,000. This rec- 
ommendation was adopted by the Board and referred 
to the City Council for their concurrence. Final action 
was taken by the City Council, January 26, 1885, and 
authority was granted to purchase the property. 

Grant School Lot. At the meeting of November 
19, 1884, the Committee recommended the purchase 
of 180 X 122 feet, located on the south side of Wilcox 
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Avenue, commencing 249 feet west of Western Ave- 
nue, for the sum of $11,950; and at a subsequent 
meeting, held December 3, 1884, the Committee 
recommended the purchase of an additional lot on the 
east side of the above described tract, for the sum of 
$1,560, making a total frontage of 204 feet by a depth 
of 122 feet, for the total sum of $13,510. These 
recommendations were concurred in by the Board and 
referred to the City Council for their approval. Final 
action was taken on these recommendations by the 
City Council, February 2, 1885, and authority was 
granted to purchase the property. 

Clybourn Place and Girard Street Lot, At the 
meeting of November 19, 1884, the Committee rec- 
* ommended the purchase of 240 x 125 feet, located on 
the southwest corner of Clybourn Place and Girard 
Street, for the sum of $4,700. This recommendation 
was concurred in by the Board, and referred to the 
Cit)^ Council for their approval. Final action was 
taken on this recommendation by the Council, January 
26, 1885, and authority was granted to purchase the 
site. 

Brainard School Lot. At the meeting of Novem- 
ber 19, 1884, the Committee recommended the pur- 
chase of 175 X 124 feet, located on West Thirteenth 
Place, north front, commencing 75 feet west of Hoyne 
Avenue, for the sum of $5,000. This recommenda- 
tion was concurred in by the Board, and referred to 
the City Council for their approval. Subsequent nego- 
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tiations with the owner of this property, who was a 
non-resident, resulted in reducing the price to $4,375, 
at which price the City Council authorized its pur- 
chase, January 12, 1885. 

Lot corner Polk and Norton Streets, Frequent 
efforts had been made by previous Committees to se- 
cure a site in this vicinity, to relieve the Foster, Skinner, 
Dore and Polk Street Schools. In consequence of 
this section of the City being already filled up, no 
other site had been offered, and while the Committee 
were not fully satisfied with the location of this site 
and its surroundings, they did not see any opportunity 
to secure anything better, and therefore, at the meet- 
ing of November 19, 1884, again recommended the 
purchase of 162 x 105.5 f^^^> located on the southeast 
corner of Polk and Norton Streets, for the sum of 
$14,000. The same site had been previously recom- 
mended to the City Council and rejected by them, and 
at their meeting of January 26, 1885, they again referred 
the matter back to the Board, since which time no 
further action has been taken. It is thought by the Com- 
mittee that, upon the removal of the West Division High 
School to its new location, the building now occupied 
by the High School, corner of Morgan and Monroe 
Streets, can be used as ^ Primary School, and that 
the districts can be so re-arranged as to afford the 
needed relief to the schools in this section of the City. 

Cooper School Lot. At the meeting of December 
3, 1884, the Committee recommended the purchase ol 
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175 X 125 feet on West Nineteenth Street, south front, 
commencing 150 feet west of Ashland Avenue, for the 
sum of $8,312.50. This recommendation was con- 
curred in by the Board, and referred to the City Coun- 
cil fof their approval. Final action was taken by the 
Council, January 26, 1886, and authority was granted 
to purchase the site. 

Froebel School Lot. At the meeting of January 14, 
1885, the Committee recommended the purchase of 
175 X 126 feet, located on West Twenty-first Street, 
north front, commencing 125 feet west of Robey 
Street, for the sum of $5,075. At a subsequent meet- 
ing, March 25, 1885, the Committee recommended the 
purchase of two additional lots, east of and adjacent 
to the above described property, 50 x 126.6 feet, for 
the sum of $1,450, making a total frontage of 225 feet 
for the sum of $6,525. These recommendations were 
concurred in by the Board, and referred to the City 
Council for their approval. Final action was taken by 
the Council, authorizing the purchase of the site, June 
I, 1885. 

West Division High School Lot, At the meeting 
of April 22, 1885, the Committee recommended the 
purchase of 267 x 173.3 ^^^^? located on West Con- 
gress Street, north front, extending from Lincoln Street 
to Honore Street, with a corner cut off by Ogden Ave- 
nue, for the sum of $28,000. This recommendation 
was not concurred in by the Board at the time, and 
the Committee was instructed to re-advertise for prop- 
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osals, which was done. Upon re-advertising, the only 
bid received was for this same property, upon the same 
terms as previousl)^ offered, and at the meeting of May 
6, 1885, the Committee again recommended the pur- 
chase of the site, which was concurred in by the Board 
and referred to the City Council for their approval. 
Final action authorizing the purchase of the site was 
taken by the Council, September 28, 1885. 

Fairfield Ave7iue and Twelfth Street Lot, At the 
meeting of May 20, 1885, the Committee recom- 
mended the purchase of 280.5 ^^^^ fronting east on 
Fairfield Avenue by a depth on West Twelfth Street 
of 1 5 1. 8 feet, located on the southwest corner of Fair- 
field Avenue and Twelfth Street, for the sum ot 
$7,800. This recommendation was concurred in by the 
Board, and referred to the City Council for their ap- 
proval. Final action was taken by the Council, October 
19, 1885, and authority was granted to purchase the 
site. 

Manierre School Lot. — Efforts were made for se- 
curing a site in this vicinity during the fall of 1883, and 
the recommendation for the purchase of this site was 
made by the Committee on Buildings and Grounds, July 
31, 1884, a short time previous to the organization of 
the present Committee on School Sites and District 
Boundaries. The recommendation of the Committee 
was for the purchase of 175x124.1 feet, located on 
Hudson Avenue, east front, commencing 275 feet south 
of Black Hawk Street, for the sum of $14,000, being at 
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the rate of $80 per foot front. This recommendation 
was adopted by the Board, and referred to the City 
Council for their approval. At the meeting of the City 
Council held October 3, 1885, ^^ Committee on 
Schools of the Council recommended the purchase of 
the property at $70 per foot front, being a total amount 
of $12,250. At the meeting of April 17, 1885, the 
City Council passed an order authorizing the purchase 
of the site at $12,250. The trustees o^the Newberry 
estate, to which the property belonged, refused to sell 
it at the price offered by the City Council, but finally 
agreed to take $75 per foot front for the property. 
Final action was taken by the Council, authorizing the 
purchase of the site for the sum of $13,125, July 6, 
1885. 

Site on T^wenty-fifth Street^ Near Weniivortk A ve. — 
At the meeting of July 29, 1885, the Committee rec- 
ommended the purchase of 275x125 feet on Twenty- 
fifth Street, south front, commencing 150 feet east of 
Portland Avenue, for the sum of $13,750. This recom- 
mendation was concurred in by the Board and referred 
to the City Council for their approval. No action has 
yet been taken by the Council for the purchase of this 
site. 

Augusta Street Site. — At the meeting of July 29, 
1885, the Committee recommended the purchase of 
216x123 feet, located on Augusta Street, south front, 
commencing 120 feet east of Leavitt street, for the sum 
of $6,300. This recommendation was concurred in by 
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the Board, and referred to the City Council for their 
approval. The question of the purchase of this site 
is still before the Council. 

Site Corner of Ward Street and Webster Avenue, — 
At the meeting of August 12, 1885, the Committee 
recommended the purchase of 150x124.4 feet located 
on the south-west corner of Ward Street and Webster 
Avenue, fronting east on Ward street, for the sum of 
$6,250. This recommendation was adopted by the 
Board and referred to the City Council for their ap- 
proval. No action has yet been taken by the Council 
on this recommendation. 

Hendricks School Lot. — At the meeting of August 
12, 1885, the Committee recommended the purchase of 
150x125 feet, located on the north-west corner of York 
and Laflin Streets, south front on York Street, for the 
sum of $9,750. This recommendation was concurred 
in by the Board and was referred to the City Council 
for their approval. Final action was taken by the 
Council, authorizing the purchase of the site, October 
26, 1885. 

The Board, under recommendation of this Commit- 
tee, is now the owner of an excellent atlas of the entire 
city, showing the width of every street and alley, and 
the size and location of every lot and block. It is pro- 
posed to have every piece of school property accurately 
shown thereon, and colored, and specially indexed, so 
that its location and size may be readily ascertained., 
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It is the judgment of your Committee, and, as we be- 
lieve, that of the entire Board of Ekiucation, that if the 
Board had power to purchase land for school sites or 
school purposes, directly from the owners, in most 
cases such purchases could be made at a considerable 
reduction from the prices paid under the present 
system. One reason for this is, the long delay which 
invariably ensues between the calling for bids hy the 
Committee and the final action of the City Council 
authorizing the purchase, which in some instances has 
covered a space of nearly two years, thus tying up all 
property offered to the Board for an indefinite period. 
If the Board had the power of condemnation, or to be 
more accurate, could exercise a power of eminent do- 
main, a great saving could be made to the tax payers 
in the purchase of school sites. 

It has been held in several States that land may be 
thus acquired for the erection of a school house and 
for a school yard, that the use proposed is not local and 
limited, but that public schools are a public necessity, and 
as taxation for schools is authorized and directed by 
law, the exercise of eminent domain is equally justified 
in providing suitable locations. The practice of con- 

• 

demnation for this purpose exists, without question, 
among others, in the States of Missouri, Vermont^ 
Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, and there is no good 
reason why such should not be the law in Illinois. At 
each of the last two sessions of the Legislature of this 
State the General Assembly was memorialized, in 
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behalf of this Board, to pass such a statute, and a bill 
carefully prepared under the direction of the Committee 
on Judiciary as well as the Attorney of the Board, was 
introduced and its passage requested, but failed to be- 
come a law. It is to be hoped that the General 
Assembly, at its next session, will see the wisdom of 
such an enactment. 

Your committee believe that it would be wise to 
purchase school sites, at the present time, sufficient to 
supply the probable wants of the Board for the next 
five years, as real estate in Chicago is increasing in 
value at an enormous rate, but the Board has been 
necessarily confined, in making its purchases, to the 
amount of money appropriated for the purpose. 

The approaching Biennial Census in 1886 will un- 
doubtedly show many points at which our fast increas- 
ing population demands, and must receive, increased 
school facilities, and no doubt the wisdom and good 
judgment of our successors will be found abundantly 
competent to make provision therefor. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Allan C. Story, 
*Frank a. Stauber, 
Daniel Corkery, 
George Rowland, Supt. 

Committee on School Sites and District Boundaries, 

* Upon the expiration of the term of Mr. Stauber, Mr. Nettelhorst was appointed to fill 
the Yacancy for the balance of the year. 
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To the Board of Edttcation of the City of Chicago, 
Gentlemen :— At no period in the history of the 
Public School System of the City of Chicago has 
so much been accomplished in the erection of new 
school buildings, and also in remodeling and im- 
proving the old buildings, as during the school year 
1884-85. This has been rendered possible by the 
liberal appropriations made by the City Council dur- 
ing the past two or three 3^ears, and, as a consequence^ 
some little headway has been made in providing 
increased school facilities. Most of the. rented rooms 
and buildings have been given up, and the number of 
pupils attending in half-day divisions has been very 
materially reduced. 

The labors of the Committee have been lightened 
during the past year by the establishment of a new 
Committee, entitled the Committee on School Sites 
and District Boundaries, to which has been assigned 
the duty of securing sites for new buildings, the 
establishment of district boundaries for the same, and 
the re-arrangement of existing district boundaries. 
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At the commencement of the school year, in Sep- 
tember, 1884, ^^ Irving School building, located in the 
West Division of the City, on Lexington Street, be- 
tween Hoyne Avenue and Leavitt Street, was opened. 
This is a fifteen room building, providing accommo- 
dations for 945 pupils. The contract price for the 
building, including furnaces, was $51,064.45. The 
building was filled to its utmost capacit)^ at its open- 
ing, and before the close of the first month it was 
found necessary to open double divisions. 

The following school buildings had also been com- 
menced, and were in various stages of progress at the 
beginning of the year: 

The Emerson, a fifteen room building, located on the 
corner of Walnut and Paulina Streets, heated by steam. 
Contracts were awarded in April, 1884, at a total cost, 
including steam-heating apparatus, of $53,018 70. The 
building was opened in January, 1885. 

The Jefferson School building, located at the corner 
of Nebraska and Laflin Streets. This building is also 
a fifteen room building; contracts were awarded in 
April, 1884, at a total cost, including the steam-heating 
apparatus, of $53,795. The building was occupied in 
February, 1885. 

The Motley School building, located on Snell Street, 
south of Chicago Avenue, is a fifteen room building, 
contracts for which were awarded in May, 1884, at a 
total cost, including furnace heating apparatus, of 
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$46,288.30. The building was opened for the recep- 
tion of pupils in March, 1885. 

The Von Humboldt School building, located at the 
corner of Hirsch and Rockwell Streets, is also a fifteen 
room building. Contracts for the erection of the build- 
ing were awarded in May, 1884, at a total cost, in- 
cluding furnace heating apparatus, of $46,537.50. The 
building was opened in March, 1885. 

The Arnold School building, located at the corner of 
Centre and Burling Streets, is also a fifteen room building, 
heated by furnaces. Contracts were awarded in May, 
1884, at a total cost, including heating apparatus, of 
$46,408.30. The building was. opened in April, 1885. 

The Brenan School building, located on Lime Street, 
south of Archer Avenue, is a fifteen room building. 
Contracts were awarded in June, 1884, at a total cost, 
including furnace heating apparatus, of $44,156.05. 
The building was opened in March, 1885. 

The Langland School building is located on the old 
site formerly known as the Holstein School site, on Cort- 
landt, between Leavitt and Oakley Streets. This is a 
twelve room building. Contracts for the erection of 
the building were awarded in July, 1884, at a total cost, 
including furnace heating apparatus, of $37,114.50. 
This building was opened for the reception of pupils in 
May, 1885. Upon the opening of this building, it was 
found that the old frame building, formerly known as 
the Holstein School building, could be dispensed with, 
consequently the building was sold. 
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The Thomas Hoyne School building, located at the 

-<;:orner of Cass and Illinois streets, is a fifteen room 

TDuilding. Contracts were awarded in June, 1884, at 

- ^ total cost, includirfg steam heating apparatus, of 

$50,063.55. Owing to various delays occasioned by the 

failure of contractors for terra cotta work to carry out 

their contract, and also the inadvisability of removing 

the Kinzie School pupils to the building before the 

beginning of the next school year, the building has not 

yet been opened. It will be opened as a grammar 

school in September, 1885. 

In July, 1884, contracts were awarded for the erec- 
tion of a four-story building, twenty-four rooms, capa- 
ble of accommodating i ,400 . pupils, on the Haven 
School lot, on Wabash Avenue, between Fourteenth 
Street and the C, B. & Q. R. R. crossing, for a total 
sum, including steam heating apparatus, of $77,809.11. 
The old Haven School building was torn down shortly 
after the close of the school year, and work was com- 
menced on the new building as soon as the ground could 
be cleared. The Board was compelled, in this instance, 
, to deviate from its established policy of limiting the 
height of their school buildings to three stories, for the 
reason that it was found impossible to secure another 
site nearer the business portion of the city, where a 
new building was very much needed, suitably located 
and at a price which they felt warranted in recommend- 
ing to the City Council, in view of' the very pressing 
demands for an increase of school accommodations in 
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HAVEN SCHOOL BUILDING. 




HAVEN SCHOOL BUILDING. 




A, A— Class Koom. H— Assembly Hall. M— Principal's Water 

B, B— Wardrobaa. I— Girl's Water Closet. aoset. 

C, C— Recitation Rooms. J— Girl's Play Room. N— Boy's Play Room. 
I>— Recitation Boom. K— Lady Teachers' Water O— Boy's Play Room. 
E— Office. Closet. P— Janitor's Boom. 

P— Wat«r Closet. L— Boj'a Water Closet. Q— Boiler and Fuel Room. 
G — Library. 
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HAVEN SCHOOL BUILDING. 




A, A — Clttsa Room. D — RecitutioD Rooms. G — Library. 

B, B— Wanlrolies. F- Water Closet. H— Assembly Hall. 
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other parts of the city where sites could be purchased 
at a merely nominal price as compared with the price 
asked in this locality. It was necessary to erect an 
unusually large building on this lot, owing to the fact 
that the Board would be obliged, at the close of the 
year, to give up possession of the old Third Avenue 
building (twelve rooms) which had been disposed 
of to the Chicago & Western Indiana Rail Road Co. 
The building will be ready for occupation at the com- 
mencement of the school year 1885. During the con- 
struction of this building, a portion of the pupils were 
accommodated in the South Division High School 
building, occupying the first floor; and for the accom- 
modation of the balance of the pupils, rooms were 
rented in the vicinity of the building. 

The following tabulated statement shows the build- 
ings which have been completed, and occupied during 
the year: 
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During the year, contracts have been awarded for 
the erection of one eighteen room building, six fifteen 
room buildings, two twelve room buildings, one nine 
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room building, one eight room building, a six room 
addition to the King School building, and a three story 
building on the Scammpn School lot to be used as a 
carpenter' shop and store room. 

The eighteen room building, known as the Froebel 
School building, is located on Twenty -first Street, west 
of Robey Street. It will accommodate 1,134 pupils. 
Contracts for this building were awarded in July, 1885, 
at a total cost, including steam heating apparatus, of 
$59,447.45. 

The six fifteen room buildings are the Andersen, 
the Brainard, the Healy, the Cooper, the Grant, and 
the Manierre School buildings. 

The Andersen School building is located on Lincoln 
Street, south of Division street. Contracts for the 
erection of the building were awarded in November, 
1884, at a total cost, including steam heating apparatus, 
of $54,141.00. 

The Brainard School building is located on West 
Thirteenth Place, west of Hoyne Avenue. Contracts 
were awarded in April, 1885, at a total cost, including 
steam heating apparatus, of $49,101.95. 

The Healy School building is located on Wallace 
Street, north of Thirty-first Street. Contracts were 
awarded in April, 1885, at a cost, including steam 
heating apparatus, of $48,656.45. 

The Cooper School building is located on West 
Nineteenth Street, west of Ashland Avenue. Con- 
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ANDERSEN SCHOOL BUILDING. 




1 — Boys' Water Closet. J— Girl's Play Room. M— Janitor's Room. 

I— Boya' Play Room. K— Girl's Water Closet. N— Boiler Honso. 

—Principal's Water L— Lady Teachers' Water 
Cloaet Closet. 
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ANDEHSEN SCHOOL BtlLDING. 




Second Floor- 
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ANDERSEN SCHOOL BUILDING. 




Thikd Floor. 



inn Df 
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Fourth Floor. 



A, A, A — Class Room. 

B, B, B— Wardrobes. 



E — Recitation Room. 
F — Assembly Hall. 
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tracts were awarded in April, 1885, at a total cost, in- 
cluding steam heating apparatus, of $48,327.45. 

The Grant School building is located on Wilcox 
Avenue, west of Western Avenue. Contracts were 
awarded in June, 1885, at a total cost, including steam 
heating apparatus, of $54,564.78. 

The Manierre School building is located on Hudson 
Avenue, south of Black Hawk Street. Contracts were 
awarded early in September, 1885, at a total cost, in- 
cluding steam heating apparatus, and exhaust ventilat- 
ing apparatus, of $55,020.75. 

The two twelve room buildings are the Garfield and 
Burr School buildings, being, in each case, the second 
building oil the school lot. 

The Garfield School building is located on the cor- 
ner of Johnson and Wright Streets. Contracts were 
awarded in November, 1884, at a total cost, including 
furnace heating apparatus, of $34,404.45. 

The Burr School building is located on Ashland 
Avenue, south of Waubansia Avenue. Contracts were 
awarded in December, 1884, at a total cost, including 
steam heating apparatus, of $41,323.93. 

The nine room building was erected across the south 
end of the Montefiore School lot, consisting of one tier 
of three rooms on each floor, with a corridor on the 
south side of the building running its entire length. 
Contracts were awarded in January, 1885, at a 
total cost, including steam heating apparatus, of 



BURR SCHOOL BUILDING. 




BURR SCHOOL BUILDING. 
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$35,244.24. In order to make room for this buiMing, 
the old six-room frame building erected in 1862, was 
disposed of. This frame building had long been consid- 
ered as very poorly adapted for school use, having 
been erected when the subject of light and ventila- 
tion did not receive proper attention. The building 
was heated by stoves, and ventilation could be secured 
only by opening the windows. 

The eight room building is being erected on the 
Cottage Grove School lot, in the rear of the main 
building; it is two stories in height, four rooms on 
each floOT, with an assembly hall in the attic, and is 
heated by steam supplied from the main building. 
Contracts were awarded in July, 1885, at a total cost, 
including heating apparatus, of $38,410.65. The old 
frame building, erected in 1866, and which accommo- 
dated the pupils of the district till the erection of the 
new building, in 1881, and was partially filled at the 
COTTAGE GROVE SCHOOL BUILDING. 
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COTTAGE GROVE SCHOOL BUILDING. 
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40x89 ft. 
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ime plans for the additional building were prepared, 
disposed of, being turned in as part payment on the 
:imason's contract. 

Contracts for the six room addition to the King 

chool building were awarded in January, 1885, at a 

otal cost, including steam heating apparatus, of 

^27,794.04. This addition was connected by a hallway 

^with the old building, which involved various changes 

in the old building, which cost, including steam heating 

apparatus for the old building, $6,319, making a total 

cost of $34,113.04. 

A new feature has been introduced in the Andersen, 
Grant, Froebel, Manierre and Cottage Grove School 
buildings, consisting of an Assembly Hall in the Attic, 
making a fourth floor in the three story buildings, 
which does not very largely increase the cost of the 
building. It furnishes a large room for public exercises, 
which can be used to advantage for g5^mnastic ex- 
ercises 

The rapid increase in the number of our school 
* buildings and the consequent large increase in neces- 
sary repairs and improvements, rendered it necessary 
that better accommodations be provided for a carpen- 
ter and work-shop, and also for a store-room. In view 
of this pressing need, the Committee asked authority 
to procure plans and specifications for such a building 
at the meeting of April 8, 1885, which was granted, 
and contracts for the erection of the building were 
awarded May 20th, at a cost of $9,452.40. 
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The following statement shows the increased accom- 
modations to be afforded by the buildings contracted 
for during the year, and the cost of the same: 



SCHOOL. 



Andersen 

Garfield 

Burr 

Addition to King 

Hontefiore 

Brainard , 

Healy 

Cooper 

Grant 

Proebel 

Cottage Grove . . . 
Manierre 

Total 



Size of 
Building. 



75 
78 
81 
56 
51 
75 
76 
75 
75 
80 
66 
75 



126 feet 

85 feet 

85 feet 

73 feet 

110 feet 

126 feet 

125 feet 

125 feet 

125 feet 

135 feet 

160 feet 

125 feet 



• 

IS 

"A 

15 

12 

12 

6 

9 

15 

15 

15 

15 

18 

8 

15 

155 


Seating 
Capacity. 


How 
Heated. 


Contracts 
Awarded. 


946 
756 
756 
378 
567 
946 
945 
945 
945 
1,134 
504 
945 


Steam. 

Furnaces. 

Steam. 

Steam. 

Steam. 

Steam. 

Steam. 

Steam. 

Steam. 

Steam. 

Steam. 

Steam. 


Nov., 1884 
Nov., 1884 
Dec, 1884 
Jan., 1885 
Jan., 1886 
April, 1886 
April, 1885 
April, 1886 
June, 1885 
July, 1885 
July, 1886 
Sept., 1886 


9.765 





Cost of 
Building. 



$64,141 10 
34,404 46 
41,323 93 
34,113 04 
35,244 24 
49,101 95 
48,656 45 
48,327 45 
54,564 78 
59j447 45 
38,410 65 
65,020 76 

$552,766 24 



To these must be added the Haven and the Thomas 
Hoyne School buildings, contracts for which were 
awarded during the previous year, and which were not 
occupied till the opening of the school year commenc- 
ing September, 1885. 



SCHOOLS. 



Haven 

Thomas Hoyne 

Total 



Size. 



84 X 132 feet 
75 X 125 feet 



. 

ll 

24 
15 

39 


Seating 
Capacity. 


How 

Heated. 


Contracts 
Awarded. 


1,450 
945 


Steam. 
Steam. 


July, 1884 
June, 1884 


2,395 







Cost of 
Building. 



$77,809 11 
60,063 65 

$127,872 66 



The above statements show an increase of 194 
school rooms with a seating capacity for 12,160 pupils, 
at a cost of $680,628.90. 

From the above increase of seating capacity must 



be deducted the following: 
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The old Haven School building, torn down, sealing capacity, 1,008 

Old Sangamon Street building, (frame), sold, seating capacity 378 

Old Holstein School building, (frame), sold, seating capacity 126 

Old Cottage Grove School building, (frame), sold, seating capacity. 756 

Total 2,268 

Making a net increase in seating capacity of 9,892 

The Haven, Andersen, Thomas Hoyne and Garfield 
School buildings, and the addition to the King School 
building were opened at the commencement of the 
school year, September, 1885. The Montefiore and 
Burr School buildings were opened during the Fall 
Term, and the balance will be read)^ some time during 
the winter of 1886. 

The labors of the Committee have not, however, 
been confined to the erection of new buildings, the fol- 
lowing repairs and improvements have been made upon 
old buildings during the year, and the Committee can 
safely sa)^ that at no time during the history of the 
Chicago Public Schools have the school buildings been 
in better shape for the reception of pupils than at the 
opening of the school year 1885-86. 

Armour Street School building: The exterior of 
this building was painted; new stone steps were con- 
structed at the entrance; the steam heating apparatus 
was thoroughly repaired, and connections by inside 
door-ways were made between the pupil's water closets, 
and the basement corridor. 

Brown School building: Early in the year,, com- 
plaint was made of defective sewerage and ventilation 
in the new building erected in 1870, and after a 
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\y\^m.. 



thorough examination, it was decided to constrpct new 
ventiducts and remodel the entire ventilating apparatus. 
After these modifications were completed, the ventila- 
tion of the building was found to be very much im- 
proved. The steam heating apparatus was also re- 
modeled, additional heating surface was supplied, and 
the sewerage was reconstructed ; the building is now in a 
very satisfactory condition. The exteriors of both 
buildings have also been painted. 

Burr School building: Owing to the crowded condi- 
tion of the school and the impossibility of renting 
suitable accommodations in the vicinity, rooms were 
fitted up in the basement, for the relief of the school 
till the new building was completed. Curb stone was 
set on the Ashland Avenue front of the lot. 

Carpenter School building: The boiler house of 
this building has been enlarged and the steam heating 
apparatus was thoroughly overhauled and put in good 
repair. The interior wood work of the building was 
painted. 

Elizabeth Street School building: New ventilating 
ducts were constructed in this building and the floors 
were relaid. 

Foster School building: The old stairways in the 
brick building were torn out and new stairways were 
constructed, the furnaces were also taken out and a 
steam heating apparatus was put in, and cement pave- 

w 

ment was put down in the basement rooms. 

Montefiore School: The old six room frame build- 
ing which was replaced by the new nine room building 
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was sold to a party who removed it to the lot south of 
• and adjacent to the school lot, placing it on the north 
line of the lot, which endangered the new building in 
case of fire, the building having been fitted up for 
manufacturing purposes. In order to guard against 
such contingency, and as a matter of safety to the 
pupils attending the new building, a blank fire wall 
was constructed on the south line of the school lot to 
the height of the adjoining building. 

Moseley School building: The exteriors of both 
of the buildings on this lot were painted during the 
summer vacation. 

Newberry School building: The interior wood 
work of this building was painted during the sum- 
mer vacation; and the construction of the steam heating 
apparatus, as regards the wall coils in the several rooms, 
was remodeled throughout. 

Oakley School building: The exterior of this build- 
ing was painted, new outside stone steps were 
constructed and the pupils' water closets in the base- 
ment were connected by door wa3^s with the halls 
leading to the upper part of the building. 

Raymond School building: The exterior walls and 
wood work of this building have been painted, and 
outside stone steps have been constructed and a cement 
pavement has been put down in the basement rooms. 

Scammon School building: The exterior wood 
work of the stone building formerly occupied by the 
High School, and the exterior walls and wood work of 
the brick (old Normal building) have been painted. 
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Pickard School building: A cement pavement has 
been laid in the basement rooms of this building, and 
the water closets have been connected with the main 
sewer. 

Skinner School building: The interior wood work 
of this building has been painted. 

West Thirteenth Street School lot: A curb wall has 
been constructed in front of the school lot. 

Vedder Street School lot: A curb wall has been 
constructed on the Vedder Street front of this lot. 

Calcifnining: The interior walls of the following 
School buildings were calcimined, to wit: North 
Division High, South Division High, Burr, Calumet 
Avenue, Carpenter, Dore, Franklin (both buildings), 
Garfield, Headley, Keith, King, Kinzie, Lawndale, 
Lincoln Street, Longfellow, Montefiore, Newberry, 
Oak Street, Pickard, Scammon (both buildings), Shel- 
don, Skinner, West Thirteenth Street, Throop, Vedder 
Street, Walsh, Ward, and Webster. 

Basements Whitertvashed : Armour Street, Brighton, 
Division and Cleaver Street, Franklin, Garfield, Hayes, 
Huron Street, West Jackson Street, Oakley, Pickard, 
Raymond, Sangamon Street (now Montefiore), West 
Thirteenth Street, Throop, and Walsh School build- 
ings. 

Floors Relaid: Of Calumet Avenue, Dore, Kinzie, 
Lincoln Street, West Fourteenth Street, Scammon, 
Walsh (frame). Wells (old), and Wentworth Avenue 
buildings. 
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Recitation Rooms for German Classes : In the La 
Salle, Lincoln and Sheridan School buildings. 

Teachers'^ Water Closets: Refitted in the Clarke, 
Dore, Lincoln Street, Kinzie, Pickard and Sheldon 
School buildings. 

Pupils'^ Water Closets: Refitted in the Douglas, 
Elizabeth Street, Headley, Jones, Pickard, Raymond, 
Sheldon, Vedder Street, and Wells (old) buildings. 

Pupils'^ Drinking Fountains: Fitted up for the 
Huron Street, West Jackson Street, Division and 
Cleaver Street, LaSalle, Pickard, Raymond and Walsh 
Schools. 

Steam Heating Coils have been placed in the boys' 
and girls' play rooms in the basement rooms of the fol- 
lowing named buildings, in order to keep these rooms 
comfortably warm and to prevent the freezing of the 
drinking fountains located therein, in some of the build- 
ings, to wit : The Armour Street, Brighton^ Central 
Park, Douglas, Franklin, Hayes, Holden, Huron 
Street, West Jackson Street, Lincoln, LaSalle, Mar- 
quette, Oak Street, Oakley, Raymond, Sheridan, West 
Thirteenth Street, Throop, Wallace Street, and 
Wicker Park School buildings. 

In February, 1885, the office of Chief Engineer was 
established, and Mr. Thomas J. Waters, formerly 
Engineer of the Dore School building, was elected to the 
position. The duties assigned to the Chief Engineer 
are: To visit the several school buildings as often as 
practicable ; to carefully examine the heating apparatus 
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and plumbing of the buildings, and to make suggestions 
and recommendations in regard to repairs, alterations, 
and additions thereto, which, in his opinion, may be 
necessary to secure the best results therefrom; to see 
that the heating apparatus of the several buildings is, 
at all times, kept in a proper and effective condition by 
the Engineer or Janitor in charge of the same; to in- 
struct the Engineers and Janitors as to the best method 
of firing so as to secure the most effective combustion 
of fuel and to see that his instructions, in this respect, 
are fully understood and obeyed by them; and to ex- 
amine and report on the quality of fuel furnished the 
public school buildings. Also, to consult and advise 
with the Architect of the Board in reference to all 
plans and specifications proposed by him for the heat- 
ing and ventilation of school buildings, and to oversee 
and superintend the construction of such apparatus, 
under the direction of the Architect ; and to superintend 
all repairs, additions, and alterations to the heating 
apparatus of old buildings, and whenever practicable 
to make such repairs himself with the assistance of the 
Engineer or Janitor of the building. The establish- 
ment of this additional position has relieved, to a 
certain extent, the Building and Supply Agent, a relief 
which has long been needed, owing to the rapid . in- 
crease in the number of school buildings and the in- 
creased area over which they are distributed. 

In December, 1884, an Assistant to the Building 
and Supply Agent was appointed to attend to much of 
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the clerical work of the office, especially in the matter 
of the receipt and delivery of supplies, under the direc- 
tion of the Building and Supply Agent. 

The elevations and floor plans of the buildings, 
which are printed in this report, speak for themselves 
as to the character of the work of the Architect, Mr. 
J. J. Flanders, in the matter of convenience of arrange- 
ment, of the lighting of the school rooms, and the 
heating and ventilation thereof. 

In closing this report, the Committee desires again to 
testify to the very efficient and indefatigable services 
of the Building and Supply Agent, Mr. Matthew B. 
Hicks, under whose supervision most of the above 
described repairs and improvements have been made. 
The duties of this position are very arduous and exact- 
ing, requiring constant attention at all times, during 
the entire year, and the Committee has noticed that 
this continued strain is wearing upon him. 

Paul O. Stensland, 
Frank Wenter, 
John W. Garvy. 

Committee on Buildings and Grounds, 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE 

—ON— 

FINANCE AND SALARIES, 



To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago. 
Gentlemen: — ^Your Committee on Finance and 
Salaries respectfully presents their report, in detail, 
of the expenditures on account of the Board of Edu- 
cation, for the school year ending June 30, 1885, as 
follows : 

SCHOOL TAX FUND. 

Salaries— 

Superintendents and Teachers..... $917,182 79 

Less amount charged to School Fund 806,182 79 

$611,000 00 

Office Employes $13,249 99 

Less amount charged to School Fond 1,049 99 

12,200 00 

Engineers and Janitors 74,859 50 

$698,060 50 

School Sites — 

Leavitt Street, between Coblentz and Lubeck Streets $3,150 00 

Wallace Street, near Thirty-first Street 6,000 00 

Thirteenth Place, near Hoyne Avenue 4,375 00 

Nineteenth Street, corner of Railroad Place 8,312 00 

Wilcox Avenue, near Western Avenue 13,510 00 

35,347 00 

New Buildings— 

On account of contracts for erection of 519,842 05 

Incidental Expenses Connected with Erection 
OP New Buildinos — 

Architects' Services $8,000 00 

Earth FiUing on Lots 3,656 39 

Construction of Fences, Sidewalks, etc 4,614 22 

Surveyors' Fees 258 00 

Watchmen's Services , 1,385 03 

Whitewashing Basements 487 50 

Cleaning 198 00 

Moving FrameJBuilding on Wicker Park School Lot 205 00 

Extras on Contracts 1,601 39 

20,406 58 

Amount carried forward $1,273,654 08 
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Amonnt brought forward $1,278,664106 

Furnishing New Buildings— 

Principals' Desks $280 00 

Teachers' Tables 686 76 

Pupils' Seats and Desks 1 25,980 60 

Chairs 271 76 

Clocks 452 80 

Recitation Benches 24 00 

Teachers' Wardrobe 2 90 

Plated Numbers 38 30 

27,681 60 

Permanent Improvements— ' 

Filling and Cindering School Lots as follows : 

Arnold School $120 96 

Calumet Avenue School 50 00 

IrvingSchool 8100 

Keith School 77 76 

Scammon School 34 56 

Ward School 5 00 

Webster School 112 60 

Wells School 268 00 

Wentworth Avenue School 128 70 

West Thirteenth Street School 48 20 

$921 78 

Cement Paving in Basements of— 

Brown School Building $14 00 

Carpenter School Building 274 00 

Division and Cleaver St. School Building 110 30 

Holden School Building 258 00 

Marquette School Building 419 75 

Moseley School Building (new) 189 75 

Moseley School Building (old) 400 64 

1,616 44 

Painting exterior of the following buildings : 

Burr School $860 00 

Clarke School 490 00 

Division and Cleaver St. School 880 00 

Foster School 466 00 

Franklin School 616 00 

Headley School 340 00 

Jones School 304 00 

King School 310 00 

Ward School 340 00 

Washington School 420 00 

Wells School 380 00 

West Fourteenth Street School 820 06 

4,674 00 

Benewing Shingle and Composition Roofs of— 

Cottage Grove School BuUdlng $188 00 

Foster School Building 802 51 

KiMie School BuUding 264 00 

Lincoln Street School Building 188 00 

Moseley School Building 247 40 

Pearson Street School Building 298 00 

Vedder Street School Building 96 00 

Wentworth Avenue School Building 75 40 

1,568 31 

^■~-^"~»^^"— ""■— ^-^— ..— "pi^—ii^i^— 

Amount carried forward $8,770 58 $1,301,386 68 



8 
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Amount brought forward $8,770 53 $1,301,335 

Belaying Floors in the following buildings : 

Brown School $81 71 

Elizabeth Street School 499 45 



581 16 



Construction of Water Closets in Basement of: 

Carpenter School Building $1,616 06 

Division and Cleaver St School Building 124 22 

Holden School Building 1,690 04 

Moseley School Building 901 28 

Raymond School Building 141 18 

Scammon School Building 271 11 

Wicker Park School Building 147 69 

4,891 53 

Putting in Water Supply at Keith and Webster School 

Buildings 128 00 

Sewer Construction— Holden School Building 2695 

Cut Stone— Marquette School Building 165 00 

Changing Stairways— Brown School Building 2,084 23 

Curb Wall— Jefferson School Building... '1,059 13 

Area Rails and Wire Window Guards 291 02 

Planting Shade Trees 1,253 75 

Providing proper Ventilation at — 

EUzabeth St. School Building $2,365 97 

139 50 

137 12 

235 42 

156 44 

135 00 

167 45 



King 






Kinzie 






Moseley 






Newberry 






Scammon 






Skinner 







CoMPLBTiNO New Offices in City Hall 

FuBNisHiNo New Offices in City Hall , 

General Repairs to Buildings— 

Masonry and Brick Work 

Lathing and Plastering 

Painting 

Calcimining 

Repairing Roofs l. 

Repairing Conductor Pipes 

Re-lining Urinal Troughs 

Plumbing and Gas Fitting 

Cleaning Sewers and Catch Basins 

Window Glass and Putty — 

Repairing Locks, Keys, etc 

Cleaning Buildings 

Hardware and Nails 

Lumber 

Sash, Doors and Mouldings 

Carpenters and Laborers Wages 

Blackboard Slating ^ 

Board and care of Horses.... 

Repairs to Wagons, Harness, etc 



3,327 50 





22,578 




18,822 




3,039 


$482 02 




1,654 66 




1,247 44 




2,862 50 




504 65 




6n 64 




51 80 




2,302 03 




365 OS 




376 89 




73 10 




244 00 




957 41 




3,464 24 




242 90 




6,479 67 




2,851 50 




520 36 




80 65 





Amounts carried forward $25,43:2 02 $1,345,771 
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Amounts brought forward $25,432 02 $1,345,771 63 

Team Hire 73 50 

Use of County Elevators 33 50 

Kemoving Night Soil 35 00 

Horse, Buggy and Harness for use of Chief Engineer 225 00 

New Draft Horse 125 00 



XLepaibs and Additions to Heating Apparatus— 
Renewals to Steam Heating Apparatus at— 

North Division High School Building $817 30 

South Division High School Building 1,522 50 

Brown School Building : 3,029 00 



$5,368 80 



New Furnaces at— 

Division and Cleaver St. School Building $3,068 97 

Headley School Building 3,041 59 



Lawndale 

Pickard 

Scammon 

Sheldon 

Ward 



1,204 07 
3,074 55 
3,294 97 
3,088 97 
3,035 41 



Wentworth Ave. School Building 3,014 81 

22,843 34 

Ordinary Repairs to Steam Heating Apparatus 5,692 17 

Ordinary Repairs to Furnaces and Stoves 1,767 74 

Covering Steam Supply Pipes 2,372 4© 

Steam Flue Cleaners 34 74 

Smoke Burners at 8. D. High School 300 00 

Repairs to Smoke Burners 25.00 

Boiler Inspectors* Fees 50 00 

Changes in Ventilating Shaft at Brown School Building 100 00 

Repairs to Ventilating Shaft at Dore School Building 39 75 

Boxing Indirect Coils at Jones School Building 90 00 

Heating Apparatus for New Buildings 36,019 00 



Apparatus and Furxiturb— 

Principals' Desks $80 00 

Teachers' Tables , 101 75 

Pupils' Seats and Desks 7,247 35 

Chairs . 78 51 

Clocks 70 80 

Recitation Benches 112 80 

Book Cases, Object Lesson Tables and Drawing Tables 1,683 79 

Repairs to Old Furniture 101 23 

Repairing and Cleaning Clocks 167 95 

Chart Easels 51 84 

Repairing Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus 350 

New Philosophical Apparatus, Maps, Charts, Globes, etc... 4,151 87 

Window Shades 102 36 

Plated Numerals 3 33 

Picture Frames 3 00 

Office Door Plates 18 00 



25,928 03 



74,703 03 



13,978 08 



Amount carried forward $1,460,375 76 
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Amount brought forward $1,460,375 

Rental of Property Occupibd for School Purposes— 

Offices of Board of Education $866 64 

School Fund Lots 4,025 18 

Booms and Buildings for use of Schools 4,613 62 

»,506 

Taxes and Special Assesskbnts — 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Leavitt St., Irving School Lot. $88 76 

" " " " Throop St., Throop " " 781 38 

" ** " •* Evergreen Av., Wicker Park 

School Lot 869 89 

Curbing, Grading and Paving N. Franklin St., Huron St. 

School Lot 678 24 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Illinois St., Thomas Hoyne 

School Lot 687 03 

Curbing, Grading and Paving N. State St., Sheldon School 

Lot 624 19 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Ashland Av., Burr School Lot 1,892 82 

" " " W. Erie St., Washington " 15 00 

** ** " " Division St., Franklin " 544 28 

" " ♦* " Thirty-first St., Holden " 2,756 54 

" " " Union St., Foster «« 826 15 

" " *' Union St., W. Fourteenth St. 

School Lot 80 00 

Curbing, Grading and Paving AugustaSt., Wells School Lot 50 00 

♦* " " " Austin Av., Sangamon St. " 20 00 

Curbing, Filling and Paving W. Huron St, Carpenter *' 1,230 63 

" " '* Macadamizing W. Harrison St., King 

School Lot 1,193 44 

Macadamizing Ashland Ay., Clarke School Lot 1,706 34 

Grading and Paving W. Fourteenth St., W. Fourteenth St 

School Lot 880 00 

Grading and Paving Willow St, Newberry School Lot 650 00 

" « " Aberdeen St, Skinner " " 642 60 

" " " W. Fourteenth St, Garfield '* 9 00 

" " " Walnut St., Hayes " 294 20 

" " »' " " Emerson " 619 36 

" *• " Desplaines St, School Fund Lot 96 18 

Curbing Dearborn St., Keith School Lot 190 62 

Curbing and Filling Willow St., Newberry School Lot 89 14 

Paving Throop St, Longfellow School Lot 789 12 

Opening Walnut St., Central Park School Lot 81 20 

Plank Sidewalk, Fulton St, Hayes " " 8 40 

" *• Fairfield Av., (School Fund Lot,) 58 58 

Lamp Posts, W. Ohio St, Armour St School Lot 26 70 

" " Page St., Brown « '* 15 13 

" " Fulton St, Hayes «* " 4 81 

" " Leavitt St., Hayes, " " 2142 

** " Franklin St, Huron St ** •* 6 17 

'* " Western Av., King " " 39 20 

" " Augusta St, Wells « " 2 65 

** ** Evergreen Av., Wicker Park " 35 54 

" «* Johnson St, Walsh School '* 87 72 

** " Johnson St, Garfield ** " 14 83 

*« " Throop St., Throop " " 39 06 

« " Throop St, Longfellow ** " 23 70 

Court Costs, Oak St School Lot 1 50 

18,464 \ 

Amount carried forward $1,488,846 1 
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Amount brought forward Slj488,346 10 

TUEL— 

Coal $44,528 41 

Wood 414 50 

44,948 91 

Kadison Drawing Exhibit— 

Drawing Paper, etc 58 89 

BoHOOL Supplies — 

ChalkCrayons v $330 00 

Slate Pencils.... 295 61 

Ink 415 15 

Cap Paper 36 84 

Blank Books and Stationery 339 94 

Postage 388 50 

Ke-binding Reference Books 202 34 

Wrapping Paper and Twine 97 92 

Pointers 51 84 

Map Pulleys and Cord 7 20 

Black Board Erasers * 570 80 

Telegrams 24 44 

Express Charges and Car Fare 76 75 

Rent of Telephone 125 00 

Repairing and Tuning Pianos 63 75 

High School Diplomas 46 34 

Chemicals for use in High Schools 7 12 

City Directories 10 00 

Holland Cloth for Word Charts 2 40 

Slate Markers 14 40 

Modelling Clay 3 75 

3,060 09 

School House Supplies — 

Floor Brooms and Handles $908 88 

ComBrooms 69 00 

Dusting Brushes 99 00 

Scrub Brushes 22 75 

Carpet Sweepers 12 00 

Paint and Whitewash Brushes 47 74 

Water Pails 22 80 

Soap TO 44 

Mop Sticks 26 75 

DustPans 5 00 

CoalHods 23 50 

Coal Scoops 30 88 

, Common Shovels 27 03 

Snow Shovels 32 00 

Wheelbarrows 44 00 

Rubber Hose : 168 50 

Rubber Packing and Gaskets 24 33 

Drinking Cups 11 64 

Icefor Office 15 12 

GasforOfflce 14150 

Window Shades 182 21 

Sash Cord 73 64 

Oil Cans 13 40 

Machine and Kerosene Oil 127 91 

Amounts carried forward $2,200 02 $1,536,407 49 
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Amounts brought forward $2,200 02 $1,536,407 40 

Asbestos Wick 3 36 

Ink Vents 7 50 

Boiler Compound 46 65 

Flue [Scrapers 5 85 

Ash Hoe '. 4 00 

Door Mats 383 33 

Wrenches , 16 50 

Buck Saws 13 00 

Axes 12 00 

Screw Drivers 1 60 

Letter Boxes 27 95 

Call Bells and Gongs 63 62 

Sponges 49 40 

Thermometers 36 50 

Lanterns 46 80 

Running Elevators 17 50 

Truck for Supply Room 13 00 

Window Platforms 186 00 

Holland Cloth 29 83 

Key Rings 10 08 

Matches and Sundries '. 29 78 

. 3,202 77 

Pbintino and Advertising — 

Publishing Thirtieth Annual Report $900 99 

Publishing Proceedings of Board 780 99 

Miscellaneous Printing 1,860 01 

Advertising 1,205 93 

4,747 92 

Evening Schools — 

Teachers' Salaries $22,734 00 

Engineers' and Janitors' Salaries 2,368 50 

Gas and Oil 926 49 

Lamps and Lamp Chimneys 99 50 

Gas Pipe and Fittings 121 83 

Fuel 2,264 50 

28,514 88 

Total Amount on account of School Tax Fund $1,572,878 00 

SCHOOL FUND. 

Your Committee has audited the receipts and ex- 
penditures on account of the School Fund, for the year 
ending June 30, 1885, which are as follows: 

SCHOOL FUND PRINCIPAL. 
BKCKIPTS. 

Cash on hand for Investment June 30, 1884 $3,457 97 

One per cent, interest on $68,000 City Chicago 7 per 
cent. Bonds, in liquidation of premium paid there- 
on $680 00 

Scanlan and Hand Mortgage Notes, Nos. 20, 23, 24 and 

28 4,000 00 

4,680 00 

$8,137 97 
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KULPEHDITUBKS. 

Amonnt iavested in purchase of 8 City Chicago 4 per 

cent. Bonds, face value $4,800 $4,918 00 

A^monnt invested in purchase of 10 City Chicago ^% 

percent. Bonds, face value $2,700 8,846 74 

O ash on hand for Investment June 30, 1885. 373 23 

8,137 W 

SCHOOL FUND INCOME. 

BBCKIPTS. 

Cash on hand June 30, 1884 $2,581 95 

X^NTALS— 

Of School Fund Property $155,997 58 

State School Tax— 

Balance for 1883 $21,224 26 

On account of 1884 118,000 00 

189,224 26 

SSoHooL Tax Fund — 

Amount transferred to pay Teachers. 611,000 00 

Interest on Investments in— 

City Chicago Bonds $14,691 25 

Cook County Bonds 770 00 

Mortgage Loans 1,140 34 

16,601 59 

Miscellaneous — 

Sale of Grass on 80 Acres in Town of 

Lake $ 40 00 

Special Assessment refunded 2,541 79 

Sale of Frame Building on Block 87. 153 00 

2,734 79 

925,558 22 

928,140 17 

KXPEiroiTVBKS. 
Salaries — 

Superintendents and Teachers $917,182 79 

School Agent 1,049 99 

$918,232 78 

School Census— 

Enumerators and Superintendent... 1,662 50 

Appraisal of School Fund Property— 

Services of Appraisers $1,500 00 

" Attorney 500 00 

•' Real Estate Agent 100 00 

" Stenographer 120 00 

Cost of Advertising, Printing, etc.... 60 76 

2,280 76 

Miscellaneous — 

Dower of Margaret O^Donoghue in 

Barker Lot $75 00 

Rent of Box in National Safe Deposit 

Vault 30 00 

Interest on Bonds purchased 61 00 

Special Assessment refunded on 

Block 87 324 79 

Abstract of Taxes and Assessments. 15 00 

Court Costs 10 85 

Printing Notices of Rent Due 4 25 

520 89 

$922,696 93 

Cash on hand June 30, 1885 5,443 24 

$928,140 17 
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INVESTiMENT OF PRINCIPAL OF SCHOOL FUND. 

Your Committee also reports that, in accordance with 
their duties as prescribed in Section 7, Part II, of the 
Rules and Regulations of the Board, adopted August 
14, 1884, they have examined, audited and found cor- 
rect the securities in the hands of the School Agent, 
representing the investment of Principal on account 
of the School Fund as follows: 

Amount of School Fund Principal June 30, 1885.. .. $275,474 94 

INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Bonds— 

52 City Chicago 4 per cent. Bonds.. $21,400 00 

32 " " 4i " " .. 10,950 00 

201 ** " 7 " *' .. 201,000 00 

$233,350 00 

11 Cook County 7 " " .. 11,000 00 

$244,350 00 

Loufs— 

On Mortgage Security $14,700 00 

On BillB Receivable 50 00 

14,750 00 

Beal Estate taken on foreclosure of 
Mortgage, '* Barker Lot,^^ being 
the 8. 10 feet of Sub Lot 3, and 
the N. 10 feet of Sub Lot 4, of 
Lots 7 and 10 in Block 2, Frac. 

Sec. 15 $3,000 09 

*• Busby Lot," being the N. Vi of Lot 
14, Block 60 of Hussell, Mather 
& Roberts' Addition to Chicago. 850 00 

3,850 00 

Premium on Bonds 10,016 39 

Bbouritibs in Suspense— 

Mortgage Loans $421 00 

Bills Receivable 1,714 32 

2,135 32 

Cash on hand for Investment June 30, 1885 373 23 

275,474 94 

SPECIAL FUNDS. 

Your Committee has also audited the receipts and 
expenditures on account of the various Special Funds 
held in trust by the School Agent, for the year ending 
June 30, 1885, as follows: 
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BKCKIPTS. 

Cash on hand June 30, 1884 $1,482 32 

Intirest on Principal Invbstbd on Account of— 

Carpenter Fund. $70 00 

Foster Medal Fnnd 70 00 

Jones Fund - 70 00 

Michael Reese Fund 80 00 

Moseley Book Fund 770 00 

Newberry Fund 40 00 

W. K. Sullivan Fund 12 00 

1,112 00 

Hesing Gterman Fund 50 00 

Moseley Book Fund— Sale of Old Text Books 20 60 

State Fair Prize Fund— Prizes for Exhibit of Drawing 20 00 

$2,684 92 

KXPElVDiTUBKS. 

Carpenter Fund |57 75 

Hesing Oerman Fund 42 91 

Jones Fund 57 07 

Michael Reese Fund... 1 64 80 

Moseley Book Fund 703 47 

Newberry Fund 6 00 

W. K. SuUivan Fund 5 34 

• $937 34 

Cash in hands of School Agent June 30, 1885 1,747 58 

$2,684 92 

JONATHAN BURR FUND. 

Your Committee submits the following statement 
of the receipts and expenditures on account of the 
Jonathan Burr Fund, held in trust by the City Comp- 
troller, for the use of Schools, for the year ending June 
30, 1885. 

INCOME ACCOUNT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand In City Treasury June 30, 1884 $561 ^8 

Intbbbst on Principal Invested in— 

City Chicago 7 per cent. Bonds $490 00 

CityChicago6 " " 120 00 

Cook County 5 " " 550 00 

1,160 00 

$1,721 88 

EXPEIVDITUBES. 

Text Books for use of Indigent Scholars $682 84 

On account of Piano for W. D. High School 100 00 

$782 84 

Cash on hand in City Treasury June 30, 1885 939 04 

$1,721 88 
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INVESTMENT OF SPECIAL FUNDS. 

Your Committee also reports that they have exam- 
ined, audited and found correct the securities in the 
hands of the School Agent, representing the Principal 
of the Special Funds, invested as follows : 

Carpenter Fimd, City Chicago 7 per cent. Bonds $1,000 00 

Foster Medal Fund, City Chicago 7 per cent Bonds 1,000 00 

Jones Fund, City Chicago 7 per cent. Bonds 1,000 00 

Michael Reese Fund, City Chicago 4 per cent. Bonds 2,000 00 

Moseley Book Fund, City Chicago 7 per cent. Bonds (par value 

$11,000) 10,400 00 

Newberry Fund, City Chicago 4 per cent. Bonds 1,000 00 

W. K. Sullivan Fund, City Chicago 4 per cent. Bonds 300 00 

$16,700 00 

Your Committee also submits a statement of the 
amount now invested on account of the Principal of 
the Jonathan Burr Fund, the revenue from which is 
applicable to the purchase of books of reference, ap- 
paratus, works of art, text books, etc., for the use of 
schools. 

Amount of Principal of Jonathan Burr Fund, for use of schools $19,671 09 

Amount transferred from Income Account 328 91 

$20,000 00 

INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

Seven City Chicago 7 per cent. Bonds $7,000 00 

Two City Chicago 6 per cent. Bonds 2,000 00 

$9,000 00 

Seventeen Cook County 5 per cent. Bonds. 11,000 00 

$20,000 00 

John M. Clark, 
Adolf Kraus, 
Thomas Brenan, 

Committee on Fmance and Salaries, 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE 

ON 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 



To the Board of Educalio7i of the City of Chicago. 

Gentlemen: — The sessions of the Evening Schools 

for the year 1884-85 were commenced on the first 

Monday in October, in the following school buildings, 

to wit : the Kinzie, Franklin and Newberry School 

buildings in the North Division of the city ; in the 

Jones, Ward and Brighton School buildings in the 

South Division of the city, also at the News Boys' 

Home ; and in the Scammon, Polk Street, Foster, 

Throop, Pickard, Hayes, Wells, and Sangamon Street 

School buildings in the West Division of the city. On 

the first Monday in November, evening schools were 

opened in the Raymond and Wallace Street School 

buildings in the South Division ; and on the last Mon- 
day in October, an evening school was opened in the 

Burr School Building, in the West Division of the city. 

An Evening High School was opened in the Scammon 

School building on the first Monday in October. 

The total number of Evening Schools in session was 

nineteen — three in the North Division, five in the 

South Division, and nine in the West Division, beside 

the Evening High School and the Evening School for 

News Boys at the News Boys' Home. They remained 
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in session till Marcii 13, 1885, witii the exception of 
the Raymond, which closed February 27 ; the Wal- 
lace Street, which closed February 20 ; the Ward, 
which closed March 6 ; the Brighton, which closed 
February 6 ; the Scamnion, which closed March 6, 
and the Pickard, which closed January 16. The Even- 
ing School at the News Boys' Home continued Its ses- 
sions till May 1. 

The cost of maintaining the Evening Schools during 
the session of 1884-85 is shown in the following tabu- 
lated statement : 
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In addition to the above expenditures for evening 
schools, there was paid out for lamps, lamp chimneys, 
etc., the sum of $99 50, and for gas pipe, gas fixtures, 
etc., the sum of- $121.83 '•> making the total expendi- 
tures for evening schools $28,514.82, 
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In the Evening High School the studies of Book 
Keeping, Phonography and Mechanical Drawing were 
taught. Two classes were formed in each of the 
studies of Book Keeping and Phonography, one for 
advanced pupils and the other for beginners, and the 
pupils attending these two classes were taught on 
alternate evenings. 

The following table shows the average weekly at- 
tendance by sexes, during the entire session, in the 
several classes of the Evening High School : 
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The discrepancy in the average attendance at the 
Evening High School as shown by the above table, 
compared with the average attendance reported in the 
table on page 125, arises from the fact that in the table 
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on page 125 the average attendance is made up from 
the actual attendance each evening for the week, while 
the average attendance in the above table is made up 
on the basis of the pupils actually due on certain even- 
ings during the week, the number attending the class for 
beginners in Phonography being largely in excess of 
those attending the class for advanced pupils. 

D. CORKERY, 
P. CONLAN, 

F. Wenter, 

C. L. NiEHOFF, 

P. O. Stensland, 

Committee on Evening Schools, 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 

ox 

SCHOOL FUND PROPERTY. 



To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago. 
Gentlemen: — It was deemed advisable by your 
Committee on School Fund Property to place, in a per- 
manent form, a report of its work, in the annual report 
of the Board, for the reason that, during its year of ser- 
vice, the first re-appraisal was had under the new leases. 
The leases of the lands described in the schedule here- 
to attached, contained a provision that in 1885, and 
every five years thereafter, the Board should appoint 
three persons to act as Appraisers, to appraise the cash 
value of the lands, not taking into consideration the im- 
provements thereon; and that, upon the values thus 
found, six per cent, interest should be calculated, as the 
annual rent for the ensuing five years. As the greater 
portion of the property belonging to the School 
Fund was included in the contemplated appraisal, 
your Committee gave the matter very careful consid- 
eration, and recommended to the Board for ap- 
pointment as Appraisers, Messrs. John G. Shortall, 
John H. Dunham and Emanuel Frankenthal. The 
Board approved the action of the Committee, and the 
gentlemen were duly sworn in to perform their duties. 
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During the better part of the three months, the Apprais- 
ers met, and Ustened to the evidence brought before 
them by the tenants, and at the completion of their labors 
filed their report with the Clerk of the Board, a sum- 
mary of which will be found in the schedule attached 
hereto. Your Committee are of the opinion that the 
labors of the Appraisers entitle them to the best thanks 
of the community. Their work was an arduous one, 
and one which subjected them to a great deal of un- 
pleasant criticism. It is a notorious fact, that the ten- 
ants of School Fund property in this City, have had 
for years the rental under their leases fixed upon a 
basis very much less than the actual cash value of the 
land. The Committee on School Fund Property five 
ye*ars ago had presented to them a very difficult ques- 
tion. The leases which expired at that time, contained 
a provision that it should be optional with the city, 
either to purchase the permanent improvements placed 
upon the lands by the tenants, or sell the land. But, 
in the language of that Committee in its report, " The 
City had no funds with which to purchase, neither had 
it authority to do so, and it was considered a most 
unwise proceeding to dispose of the land." And 
such being the situation, the valuation at that time 
was no doubt a good deal in the nature of a comprom- 
ise. 

A summary of the work of the Appraisers of 1885, 
arranged by blocks, compared with the appraisal of 
1880, is as follows: 
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Attached to this report will be found a detailed 
statement, showing the names of the lessees, a descrip- 
tion of the property, the appraisals of 1880 and of 1885, 
and the increase in annual rental by the last appraisal. 
See pages 136 and 137. 

The annual rental under the old valuation was 
$125,648.27. The annual rental under the new valuation 
is $238,525.60, and the increased revenue of the School 
Fund for the five year term for which said appraisal 
was made, will be $564,386.65. Shortly after the re- 
port of the Appraisers was filed with the Clerk, the fol- 
lowing named lessees filed bills in chancery in the Supe- 
rior Court of the County, to set aside the appraisement : 
Albert B. Harris- James H. VanVlissingen, Truitee of 



Eitate of Catherine Boomer. 
Wilhelmina Schwarz, Sole Heir and 
Sole Dentine of John J. Sehwarz, 
deetaitd. 



Mary E. Walsh. 

Joseph B. Otds. 

Oeorge L. Otis. 

Harriet 0. McVicker. 

The Tribune Co. Thomas Mackin. 

Samuel Gregsten. Henrj- Weil. 

Francis B. Peabody. Rosalie CavaDDa. 

Beverly R. & Jerome B. Chambers. Frederick Haskell. 

Caroline F. Wilson. Thomas Q. Otis. 

Daniel P. Crilly & Charles H. Blair. George B. Jenkinson. 

James J. Gore. Lucius B. Otis. 

Barling, Davis & Maudell, Tnttten qf Ettate ofB. M. Sobinton, deeeased. 
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The following named lessees are payings their rent 
under the new valuation in full, under protest : 

James Clowry. L. M. & A. Hubbard. 

John Coughlan. John M. Smyth. 

Patrick Cash. Crilly & Blair, Block i, 8. 8. Add, 

James O'Malley, Jr. J. M. Uebele, Executrix. 

Harry Brown, 

The following named persons accepted the report of 
the Appraisers, although their valuations were raised 
as high pro rata as the others who complained : 

Thomas Mackin, Block 113, 8.8. Add. Emma Weigle. 
Benjamin F. Gump. John Delaney. 

James Goggin. 

Your Committee further report that the basis of the 
charges made in the bills filed by the contesting ten- 
ants was, fraud in the action of the members of the 
Board, its Attorneys and Employes, in improperly in- 
terfering with the action of the Appraisers; as a 
corollar}^, they charge, that, by reason of such interfer- 
ance, the appraisal was made too high. Your Commit- 
tee wish here to go on record as saying that they in no 
manner, directly or indirectly, interfered with the Ap- 
praisers in the performance of their duties, and that it 
is, after careful investigation, their firm conviction that 
no other officer, member, or employe of the Board so 
interfered. And in justice to the Appraisers, they wish 
to add that they believe the gentlemen to have had such 
a high sense of their duties and of the proprieties of 
their position that if any attempt had been made to im- 
properly interfere with or influence them, it would have 
been resented with the scorn that such an attempt 
would deserve. 
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Your Committee are further of the opinion that not 
the slightest basis exists for the complaint of the ten- 
ants, either as resp>ects improper interference or exces- 
sive valuation; and your Committee are of the opinion, 
that no irregularities of any kind occurred in the ap- 
praisement, and have no doubt that the action of the 
Appraisers will be finally approved and ratified by the 
courts. 

Upon the filing of the bill, an injunction was issued, 
but upon terms that were satisfactory to 3'our Commit- 
tee, as well as the Committee on Judiciary, to- wit: 
that the complaining tenants should pay the old rent 
into the hands of the School Agent ; that the difference 
between the old and the new rent be deposited, pending 
litigation, in the First Nationtil Bank; and that a bond 
of five hundred dollars, in each case, be given for the 
purpose of indemnifying the Board for the expenses 
which would necessarily be incurred by litigation. 

Your Committee are further of the opinion that the 
increased value of the land, and the increased rentals 
show the wisdom of our immediate predecessors in re- 
fusing to sell the remaining lands belonging to the 
School Fund. And the Committee desire to go on 
record as unanimously and emphatically opposed to 
selling any of said lands; they regret that so much of 
the school lands has been sold, and hope that our suc- 
cessors will follow the present course of the Board, and 
retain all the real estate they have. 

In this connection your Committee would call atten- 
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tion to the report of the Committee on Schools of the 
Common Council for the year ending February ist, 

1855: 

" But the real estate belonging to the School Fund, though heretofore 
yielding less revenue, is by far the most important, as in it are the elements 
of growth in value, commensurate with the growth of the city and the sur- 
rounding country. 

♦• If the real estate yet belonging to the School Fund, though but a frac- 
tion of what it once was, shall be judiciously managed and kept — and it 
costs nothing to keep it, — the next generation may be in possession of a 
revenue adequate for the support of the grandest system of Public Schools 
of any city in the world." 

"A comparison of the small cash School Fund, now on hand, (about 
$40,000), with the value of lots, nearly all of the School Section Addition 
to Chicago, that were sold but a few years ago, now worth at a low esti- 
mate Six Millions of Dollars, and almost certain to quadruple in the next 
twenty years, will show in the strongest possible light, the folly of selling 
school lots or lands in a gro\^ing city, or country, to obtain a revenue for 
school purposes; and yet the whole country is dotted over with the marks 
of similar, though generally less disastrous strokes of policy." 

The man who wrote that report certainly had a pro- 
phetic eye, and we commend its language to the pres- 
ent members of the Board and to our successors. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Adolf Kraus, 

# 

John M. Clakk, 
Allan C. Story, 
Frank H. Collier, 
Rudolf Brand, 

Committee on School Pund Property, 



PROPERTY 
BELONGING TO THE SCHOOL FUND, 

Under Lease^ but not included in Appraisal of 1885. 



In addition to the property belonging to the School 
Fund which was appraised in May, 1885, as shown in 
the table on pages 136 and 137, are the following 
described lots : 



Names of Lessees. 


Description. 


Size or 
Lot. 


Valu- 
ation. 


AnNUATi 

Rental. 


^National Safe Deposit Co. 
tChicago Dry Dock Co 


Part of Lots 5 and 6, Block 
119. S. S. Addition 

Part of Lots 3 and 4, Block 
88, S. S. Addition 


95x192 


$345,600 00 


$ $21,636 00 
2,500 00 

100 00 


tGottlieb Schroepel 


N.H of Lot 14,Block 60.Rus- 
sell, Mather & Boberts 
Addition 


20x150 













*To be appraised in 1886. tJRental not based on a valuation. 

^Includes $900 per annnm on valuation of old Post-ofllce building. 

The following described property belonging to the 
School Fund, located outside the city limits, is also 
under lease : 



Names of Lessees. 


Description. 


Acres. 


Annual 
Rental. 


David Jennings 


W. Vt of N. W. H, of Sec. 33, 40, 13, 
Town of Jefferson 

W. Vst of S. W. 14 of Sec. 13, 36, 12, 
Town of Orland 


80 acres. 
80 acres. 
80 acres. 
80 acres. 
80 acres. 
40 acres. 




John Boldt 


$120 00 




144 00 


Wm. Marx 


E. H of S. E. 14 of Sec. 15, 37, 13, 
Town of Worth 






200 00 


Gerardus Mulderink 


E. H of N. W. ^ of Sec. 23, 37, 13, 
Town of Worth 


200 00 


John Zeimetz 


W. J^ of N. W. H of Sec. 23, 37, 13, 
Town of Worth 






200 00 


William Lachele 


N E. H of S. W. H of Sec. 7, 40, 14, 
Town of Lake View 






200 00 
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Names of Lessees. 



City of Chicago, Board of Edncation 

Albert B. Hams 

J. E. Otis 

Geo. L. Otis 

Wilhelmina Schwarz, sole heir and sole 
devisee of John J. Schwarz, deceased. 

Thomas Mackin 

Henry Weil 1 

Rosalie Cavanna 

Harriet G. McVicker 

The Tribune Co 

Thomas Mackin 

Samuel Gregsten 

Francis B. Peabody 

Beverly R. Chambers 

Caroline F. Wilson 

Daniel F. Crilly and Chas. H. Blair 

James J. Gore 

J. H VanVlisseneen, Executor and Trustee 

Frederick Haskell 

Thos. G. Otis 

George B. Jenkinson 

Lucius B. Otis 

J. If. Uebele, Executrix 

James Clowry 

Harry Brown 

Laura M. and Anna Hubbard 

Barling, Davis &Mandell, Trustees 

Mary E. Walsh 

John De Lany 

Thomas Mackin 

Benjamin F. Gump 

City of Chicago, Fire Department 

City of Chicago, Police Department 

A. A. Munger and James Goggin 

James Goggin 

John M. Smyth 

Daniel F. Crilly and Chas. H. Blair 

John Coughlan 

Daniel F. Crilly and Chas. H. Blair 

Daniel F. Crilly and Chas. H. Blair 

City of Chicago, Board of Education 

John O'Malley, Jr 

Patrick Cash 

Frederick VV'eigle 

Excelsior Stone Co 



Description. 



The S. 264 ft. of lot 207 of Bronson's Add... 
The S. 10 ft of sub lot 3 and N. 10 ft of sub 

lot 4, of lots 7 and 10 of Block 2 of Frac 

Sec. 15 Addition 

The E. ?^ of lots 1 and 2 in Block 142 S. 8. 

Addition, State Street front 

The W. % of lots 1 and 2 in Block 142 S. 8. 

Addition, Madison Street front 

Lot 3, Block 142, S.S. Addition 

Lots 4, 5 and 6. Block 142, S. S. Addition 

Lot 7, Block 142, S. S, Addition 

Lot 8, Block 142, S. 8. Addition 

Lots 9, 10 and 11, Block 142, S. 8. Addition.. 

Lots 12, 13 and 14, Block 1^, 8. 8. Addition, 
Madison Street front 

Lots 15 and 17, Block 142, S. 8. Addition.... 

Lot 16, Block 142 S. S. Addition 

I Lot 18, Block 142, 8. S. Addition 

\ Lot 19, Block 142, S, S, Addition 

j Lot 20, Block 142, S. S. Addition 

1 Lot 21, Block 142, S.S. Addition 

Lot22,& N.16 ft. of Lot 23, Block 142, S.S. Add. 

S. 8 f t.Lot 23 and all Lot 24 Block 142, S.S.Add. 

Lot 25, Block 142, S. 8. Addition 

Lot 26, Block 142, S. S. Addition 

Lot 27, Block 142, S.S. Addition 

Lot 28, Block 142, S. 8. Addition 

Lot 29, Block 142, S. S. Addition 

Lot 30, Block 142, S. S. Addition 

Lot 31, Block 142, S. S. Addition 

Lots 32 and 34, Block 142, S. 8. Addition.... 

Lot 33, Block 142, S. S. Addition 

Lots 35 and 36, Block 142, S. S. Addition.... 

Lot 37, Block 142, S. S. Addition 

Lot 38, Block 142, 8. S. Addition 

Part of Lot 3, Block 88, 8. S. Addition 

Part of Lot 4, Block 88, 8. S. Addition 

Lots 1 and 2, Block 88, S. 8. Addition 

E. 66 feet of Lot 9, Block 50, Original Town. 

W. 84 feet of Lot 9, Block 50, Original Town. 

Lot 6, Block 55, Original Town 

Lot 6, Block 58, Original Town 

N. H of Lot 8, of Block 11.3, S. S. Addition.. 

S V% of Lot 8, and all of Lot 11, Block 113, 
8. 8. Addition 

N. 1/, of Lot 10, Block 11.3, S. S Addition.... 

S. 14 of Lot 10, Block 113, S. 8. Addition.... 

Lots 14 and 17, Block 113 8. 8. Addition 

I Lot 20, Block 113, S. S. Addition 

1 Lot 23, Block 113, S. S. Addition 

Lot 16, Block 113, S. S. Addition 

j Lot 21, Block 113, S. 8. Addition 

[ Lot 22, Block 113, 8. S. Addition 

Lot 1, Block 1. S.S. Addition 

( Lots 2, 3. 4, 5 and 6, Block 1, S. S. Addition. 

■<Lot7, Block 1. S.S. Addition 

( Lots 8 and 9, Block 1, S S. Addition 

Lot 10, Block 1,8. S. Addition 

Lots, 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15, Block 1, 8. S. Add. 
S Lots 16, 17 and 18, Block 2, S. 8. Addition... 
"i Lots 19 and 20, Block 1, S. S. Addition 

Lot 21, Block!, S. S. Addition 

E. Vi of Lot 1, Block 52, S. S. Addition 

W. % of Lot 1, Block .52, S. 8. Addition 

Lot 2, Block 52, S. S. Add., front on Canal 8t. 

The N. 198.6 feet of Block 87, S. 8. Addition- 



] 



] 



Size of Lot. 



264x181.05 ft 

90x110 ft. 

48x80 ft. 

40x48 ft 

24x190 ft 
72x120 ft. 
24x190 ft 
24x190 ft. 
81.48x199 ft 

120x79 ft. 

48x190 ft 

24x190 ft 

24x190 ft 

24x190 ft 

94x190 ft 

94x190 ft 

40x190 ft 

39X190 ft 

94x190 ft. 

94x190 ft 

94x190 ft 

97.16x199 ft 

27.16x199 ft 

27.16x199 ft 

94x190 ft 

48x190 ft 

94x190 ft. 

48x190 ft. 

94x190 ft 

94x190 ft 

70x480 ft. 

78x00 ft 

198x490 ft 

66x56 ft 

84x56 ft 

80x180 ft 

80x160 ft 

95.165x105 ft 

75.165x105 ft 

95x106 ft 

95x106 ft 

99.84x106 ft 

50x105.33 ft 

49.76x105.88 ft 

50x105 ft 

49 81x106 ft 

50x105 ft 

904.65x180 ft 

125x100 ft 

95x100 ft. 

50x100 ft. 

90x150 ft 

195x160 ft. 

75x100 ft 

61.65x100 ft 

988.92x189 ft. 

50x80.05 ft« 

50x80.05 ft^ 

50x160.05 ft^ . 

198.6x460 



* The rentals of lots on Block 1, S. S. Addition, for the first term of Ave years, from May 8, 1880, 
May 8, 1885, were not paid upon an appraisal of the property. 
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Rental. 
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$50,000 00 


% 3,000 00 


S1.0B0 00 




25,000 00 


1,600 00 


»2,BO0 0O 
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1.500 w 
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18,000 00 


]o,saioo 
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6,760 00 


3,188 00 




s^eoooo 
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1298 00 
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72,000 00 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE 



ON 



GERMAN. 



To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago. 

Gentlemen: — Your Committee on German presents 
herewith their report for the year ending June 29, 
1885. 

There has been a stead}' progress during the school 
year 1884-85, in the study of German in the schools. 
All the Grammar Schools now have classes in that 
language, and the percentage of pupils in the gram- 
mar grades pursuing the study has advanced from 
54 per cent, for the school 3'ear 1883-1884, to 57 per 
cent, for the past year. 

During the year, 459 classes were formed, against 
364 for the preceding year, and the pupils in these 
classes numbered 10,696 against 8,826 for the previous 
year, being an increase of 1,870 pupils. Of these 661 
were in the High schools and 10,035 in the Grammar 
grades. 

There were employed during the year, 73 teachers 

in 43 schools. The number of schools in which Ger- 
man is not taught in the eighth grade has been reduced 
from fourteen to eleven, and three of these eleven 

have had no eighth grade in the English branches. 
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The progress made in this study in the various 
particulars mentioned is shown in the following tabu- 
lated statement: 
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The following tabulated statement shows the grades 
in which the study is taught in each school, the aver- 
age daily membership in these grades, the number 
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studying German, and the per cent, which these form 
of the average daily membership: 
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As will be seen, the average daily membership in 
the grammar grades is 12,885. ^y comparing with 
this number the average number studying German 
7,396, we find the per centage of those studying Ger- 
man to be 57. 
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The following statement will show the number of 
pupils in each grade studying German, and the propor- 
tion they bear to the average daily membership of the 
several grades and to the whole number of pupils in 
German in all grades: 
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The gfowth of this department since the introduc- 
tion of the study is shown in detail in the following 
table: 
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The table showing the number of pupils studying 
German in the High Schools shows again a satisfactory 
increase in the number of pupils: 
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Pnzes for proficiency in the study of German were 
awarded at the close of the year, as follows: 

IN THE PICKARD SCHOOL. 

Christina Pesh, Qenwm. Willie Rau, Qirman. 

Willie Seidensticker, Oerman. Olga Werner, Otrman. 

IN THE THOMAS HOYNE SCHOOL. 

HESING PRIZES. 

Gold Medals. 
Sophie Mikkelaon, Stl^'g^ Minnie TAoos, Germnn. 

Silner Medal. 
Louisa Qreiner, Geitnan. 



Emma Pflrrman, Oerman. 
Nora Dawaon, IrUK, 
Lulu Daviaon, Ameriean. 
Arthur Berlizheimer, German. 
Sadie Cullen, American. 
Fred. Laoge, Oerman. 



George Gauler, Oerman. 
Theresa Fontaca, Italian. 
Olga Lindeman, German. 
Emma Lundgren, Saedith. 
Grace Ellithorpe, American. 
Florence Smith, Ameriean. 
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The recommendation made by the Committee on 
German in their last report, to begin the study of Ger- 
man in the Third instead of the Fifth Grade, was taken 
into consideration by the Committee on Text Books and 
Course of Instruction, and they made a report recom- 
mending it, which was adopted by your honorable body 
in April, to take effect at the opening of the ensuing 
school-year. 

C. L. NiEHOFF, 

Frank Wenter, 
Rudolf Brand. 

Committee on German, 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE 

ON 

DEAF MUTE SCHOOLS 



To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago. 

Gentlemen :— The Day Schools for the instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb, in connection with the 
public schools of the city, have, during the past year, 
been accommodated in the same buildings as at the 
close of the previous school year, to wit : in the Third 
Avenue School building in the South Division of the 
city; in the Scammon, and the Division and Cleaver 
Street School buildings in the West Division of the 
city; and in the Sheldon School building in the North 
Division of the city. 

At the close of the last school year, Mr. Lars M. 
Larsen, teacher of the class at the Sheldon School, 
resigned, and the vacancy was filled by the appoint- 
ment of Miss Ida Christie, who has been very success- 
ful in her work during the past year. All the other 
teachers remain the same as during the previous school 
year 

The attendance of pupils at the different school 
buildings during the year is shown in the following tab- 
ulated statement : 
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The following is a statement of the condition of the 
State Deaf and Dumb School Fund: 



Balance on handjuly 1st, 1884 --- 

ReceiTcd from State Treasurer, Sept 5, 1! 



..I 113 le 

_. 5,000 00 



EzPBNDiTintEB Ddrinc; the Year: 

PorSalariesof Teachers f4,057 75 

" Wages of Janitors : 105 00 

Total Expenditures 

Balance to credit of the Fund, June 30, 188S 



$4,162 75 
950 41 

The Thirty-fourth General Assembly of the State 
appropriated the sum of $5,000 for the support of the 
Day Schools for the education of the Deaf and Dumb 
children, located in the City of Chicago. This 
amount, together with the balance on hand at the close 
of the school year, as shown by the above statement, 
$950.41 , will be barely sufficient to carry on the schools 
till the close of the Fall Term of 1886, or about up to 
the time of the opening of the next General Assembly. 

The following is a statement of the amounts appro- 
priated by the State for the support of these Schools, 
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and placed to the credit of the Fund, since their first 
establishment in 1879: 

By Thirty.first General Assembly $15,000 00 

" Thirty-second " " 5,000 00 

'' Thirty-third ♦' " 5,000 00 

" Thirty-fourth " '' 5,000 00 

Total Appropriations |30,000 00 

The expenditures from the Fund, by School Years, 
have been as follows : 

For School Year, 1879-80: 

For salaries of Teachers |3,080 75 

For wages of Janitors 47 50 

For Rent of Rooms 361 00 

For Fuel 14 55 

For Apparatus 33 00 

For Exchange on Draft 7 50 

$ 3,544 SO 

For School Year 1880-81: 

For salaries of Teachers |3,601 00 

For wages of Janitors 50 00 

For Rent of Rooms.....' 104 00 

For Fuel 14 72 

For Printing 9 63 

For lines on Blackboard 13 00 

% 3,792 35 

For School Year 1881-82: 

For salaries of Teachers $3,819 50 

For wages of Janitor 76 66 

For Rent of Rooms 102 00 

For Fuel 11 50 

For Books for Indigent Pupils 18 18 

For Wall Maps, Charts, etc 23 25 

$ 4,051 09 

For School Year 1882-83: 

For salaries of Teachers $4,065 50 

For wages of Janitors 102 50 

For Rent of Rooms 80 00 

For Fuel 9 60 

For Exchange on Draft 4 00 

$ 4,261 60 

For School Year 1883-84: 

For salaries of Teachers $4,142 50 

For wages of Janitors 90 00 

For Arithmetical and Writing Charts 5 00 

$ 4,237 50 
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For School Year 188i-85: 

For salaries of Teachers $4,057 75 / 

For wages of Janitors 105 00 

1 4,162 75 

Total Expenditures from September, 1879, to 

July 1st, 1885 $24,049 59 



Total Amount Appropriated $30,000 00 

Total Expenditures 24,049 59 

Balance July 1, 1885 $ 5,950 41 

The intercourse between the teachers and their 
pupils has, during the past year, been of the most con- 
fiding character. The teachers, while maintaining 
authority in all matters of government and discipline, 
have shown an interest in the individual pupils under 
their charge, which has secured their confidence, and 
the work accomplished during the year has shown the 
eflfect of such individual interest. 

No change has been made in the course of instruct- 
ion, except that more attention has been paid to Ian- 

« 

guage lessons in the second division of the Advanced 
Class, from which excellent results have been obtained. 

Out of an enrollment of twenty-six pupils in the Ad- 
vanced Class and the class at the Scammon School 
building, eleven joined the class for Articulation and 
Lip Reading. Of the eleven, four made very fair pro- 
gress, but with the remaining seven it was irksome, 
up-hill work and comparatively little was accomplished. 

The Principal, in charge of the schools, Mr. P. H. 
Emery, calls attention to the advantages to be derived 
by the pupils, if the Readers and Arithmetics could be 
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prepared in three or four sections for each book, for 
the reason that these books, in their present shape, be- 
come very much soiled and worn before the pupil fin- 
ishes them, and the matter becomes stale and uninter- 
esting; for the pupil does not confine himself to the 
portion which he has studied, but is constantly look- 
ing forward to the other portions of the book, and by 
the time he takes up those portions in his study of the 
subject, the matter has become old. On the other 
hand, if these books were published in sections, and but 
one section was given out at a time, and in the order 
in which the subject was to be taken up, the books 
themselves would be, at all times, in better condition, 
and the matter would be fresh and new. During the 
past year, use has been made, in the Advanced Class, 
of Readers of a different series from those in the hands 
of the pupils, when a review of the subject was taken 
up. The result has been, that the pupils took a greater 
interest in the study from the fact of the freshness of 
the matter before them. 

The City of Chicago has the largest purely day 
school system for the education of Deaf Mutes in the 
United States, the pupils attending these schools resid- 
ing, with but few exceptions, at their homes. In the 
Boston Day Schools for Deaf Mutes, 58 per cent, of 
the pupils board away from their homes, while in the 
Portland Day Schools for Deaf Mutes, 85 per cent, of 
the pupils board. In the Chicago Schools but 6 per 
cent, of the pupils board. This is rendered possible by 
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locating the schools in different sections of the City, so 
as to accommodate the largest number, instead of 
obliging all to attend at one central school. In this 
particular, the City of Chicago takes the lead, being 
the only city where the district plan is adopted. The 
advantages to be gained from the District System are 
as follows: 

First. Being located in different sections of the city, 
they accommodate a much larger number of deaf and 
dumb children than could possibly be accommodated 
by the central school system. This is especially the 
the case with the younger pupils, many of whom would 
be debarred entirely from the privileges of the schools 
were they obliged to go long distances; and it is these 
younger pupils who reap the greatest benefit from at- 
tending these schools. 

Second. A better daily attendance is secured and 

there is less tardiness. 

Thomas Brenan, 

C. L. Neihoff, 

Peter Conlan, 

Committee on Deaf Mute Schools, 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES. 

THREE YEAR CLASSICAL COURSE. 

The following named pupils completed the Three 
Year Classical Course and were awarded diplomas at 
the close of the year: 



Arthur L. GrifliQ. 



H DIVISION HIRH SCHOOL. 



Albert H. Loeb. William P. Sidley. 

Leasing Roseuthal, luabelle Stone. 

WEST DIVISION HIGH SCHOOL. 

ArtJiur H. ArmstroQg, Qeorge W. Dixon, Grunt M. Ford, 

Alice G. Hinchlifte, Walter S. Holdeii, 

Francis H. Nicfaols, Jr., James Gamble Rogers. 

FOUR YEAR CLASSICAL COURSE 

The following named pupils completed the Four 
Year Classical Course, and were awarded diplomas at 
the close of the year; 
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WEST DIVISION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Robert R. Bailey» William E. Clarke, Jr., Ford Jones, 

Fred. S. Loomis, Robert B. Preble, 

Erich B. Ruthenberg, Stewart B. Sabin. 

FOUR YEAR GENERAL COURSE. 



The following named pupils completed the Four 

Year General Course, and were awarded diplomas at 

i 

the close of the year : 

NORTH DIVISION HIGH SCHOOL. 



Ernest R. Aldrich, 

Ethel Austin, 

Annie Laurie Bacon, 

Minnie B. Baker, 

Minnie W. Barnes, 

Sarah J. Baynes, 

Cornelia Beardsley, 

Marie Bellinghausen, 

Annie 8. Berryman, 

Stella V. Sturges, 
William J. Thayer, 



Julia V. Cannon, 
Sadie C. Carney, 
Edith V. Clybourn, 
Frank N. Corbin, 
May E. Curtiss, 
Mary T. Flynn, 
Emma R. Heffern, 
Emma Irene Johnson, 
Nellie Joy, 

Jennie 
August 



Annie Kinsella, 
otto W. Lewke, 
E. Adele Newell, 
Anastasia L. Riley, 
Ida Schifflin, 
Jeannette S. Shipman, 
Hattie W. Smith, 
Mattie K. Smith, 
Matilda Stern, 

E. Upham, 

von Glahn. 



SOUTH DIVISION HIGH SCHOOL. 



William R. Barnes, 
George K. Barrett, 
Frank M. Case, 
Carrie H. Cook, 
Emily A. Dobson, 
Elizabeth I. Farrel, 
Sadie Gottlieb, 
Edward B. Griswold, 



Olive T. Atkinson, 
Constance Bennett, 
Ada E. Birdsey, 
Minnie F. Boland, 
Lizzie V. Borthwick, 
May A. Burlin, 
Alice L. Burns, 
Lillian E. Busch, 
Maud I. Christian, 
Adda M. Clark, 



William J. Irwin, 
Gertrude M. Jacobs, 
Jennie A. Keefe, 
Eliza M. Levy, 
Minnie H. Newby, 
Sarah H. O'Neill, 
Nellie G. Pond, 
Julia Rosenthal, 



Bessie S. Rust, 
Mary E. Sibley, 
Ida E. Strawbridge, 
Mamie E. Underwood, 
Mabel M. Vredenburgh 
Lula Weeks, 
Nellie J. Walsh, 
Alice G. Wigneg. 



WEST DIVISION HIGH SCHOOL. 



Esther Friend, 
Virginia Gise, 
Mattie Graham, ' 
Annie I. Hansen, 
Othelia T. Heller, 
Carrie Hershman, 
George I. Hicks, 
Thomas 8. Hiles, 
Hattie L. Hinchman, 
Edward B. Holden, 



Minnie L. Olsen, 
Anna F. Partridge, 
Fannie B. Patterson, 
Gwynne C. Price, 
Katie C. Rafferty, 
G. Fred. Rush. 
Carrie C. Saflord, 
Georgia X. Schultz, 
Nellie A. Sheedy, 
Ella A. Shields, 
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Hattie Clarke, 
Thomas Corbett, 
Carrie L. Cordes, 
Jessie M. Crane, 
Miriam V. Crocker, 
Annie F. Cull, 
Carrie M. Cuyler, 
Emma N. Deckwer, 
Florence E. Dicker, 
Gtenevieve L. Dooley, 
Edward A. Donovan, 
Lily F. Dougherty, 
George S. Eddy, 
Ida A. Felt, 



Kitty J. Hutchinson, 
Carrie C. Kevan, 
Ernest M. Kimball, 
Grace E. Leadley, 
Annie E. Ledden, 
Jennie Lintumen, 
Anna E. Long, 
Florence Loveday, 
Lillian A. McAlister, 
Jessie G. Meikle, 
Mary L. Mitchell, 
Bessie F. Nevers, 
Annie 8. Novotny, 
Anna F. O'Brien, 



Alice Shoyer, 
Agnes L. Smart, 
Harriet Snider, 
Charles L. Stevens, 
Thora Tressing, 
Ida N. Tucker, 
Georgia Utter, 
Annie G. Walsh, 
Mamie L. Walsh, 
Lulu H. Wemeburg, 
Isabel M. White, 
Adelaide J. Wilson, 
Jessie Wilson, 
Louise Woltersdorf . 
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TOTAL AMOUNT PAID FOR SALARIES. 

During School Year 1884-85. 

The following statement shows the amount paid for 
Salaries of Superintendents, Office Employes, Teachers, 

Engineers and Janitors, during the School Year : 

Superintendents and Office Employes — 

Superintendent of Schools % 4,200 00 

First Assistant Superintendent of Schools 8,150 00 

Second Assistant Superintendent of Schools.. 8,150 00 

Clerk 2,625 00 

Building and Supply Agent 2,750 00 

Attorney 1. _. 2,750 00 

Book Keeper 1,750 00 

Chief Engineer, (4 montJis) _. 400 00 

School Agent 1,050 00 

Assistant Clerk 1,150 00 

Assistant to Building Supply Agent, (6% mo's.) 400 00 

Messenger 375 00 

$ 23,750 00 

Teachers — 

For month of September, 1884 $ 87,025 79 

For month of October, 1884 88,095 51 

For month of November, 1884 88,327 35 

For month of December, 1884 88,939 25 

On account for January, 1885 90 per cent. 80,411 74 

On account for February, 1885 90 per cent 80,718 25 

On account for March, 1885 90 per cent. 81,448 79 

On account for April, 1885 90 per cent. 82,300 50 

Balance for services Hindered from January 1, 

1885, to close of school month of May, 1885. 134,524 49 

For month of June, 1885 94,978 24 

906,769 91 

Engineers and Janitors — 

For month of July, 1884 $ 5,923 00 

For month of August, 1884 5,923 00 

For month of September, 1884 5,993 00 

For month of October, 1884 5,993 00 

For month of November, 1884 6,124 00 

For month of December, 1884 6,085 50 

On account for January, 1885 90 per cent. 5,567 95 

On account for February, 1885 90 per cent. 5,635 45 

On account for March, 1885 90 per cent. 5,783 95 

On account for April, 1885 90 per cent. 5,847 45 

Balance for services rendered from January 1, 
1885, to close of month of May, 1885 9,335 20 

For month of June, 1885 6,648 00 74,859 50 

Total for Salaries $1,005,879 41 
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SCHEDULE OF SALARIES 

For the Fiscal Year 1885. 



SUPERINTENDENTS. 



* Superintendent of Schools % 4,200 00 

Two Assistant Superintendents of School, each 3,150 00 

SPECIAL TEACHERS. 

Special Teacher of German % 1,800 00 

Special Teacher of Vocal Music 1,800 00 

Special Teacher of Drawing for Grammar and Primary Schools 1,800 00 
Special Teacher of Drawing for High Schools 1,800 00 

high schools. 
Principals— 

Three, each $2,400 00 

Assistants — 

Nine at $2,000 00 

Two at 1,800 00 

Four at 1,600 00 

Thirteen at 1,200 00 

Three at 1,100 00 

Two at 1,000 00 

One at 750 00 

One ■ at 700 00 

One at 660 00 

One at 625 00 

One ..at 500 00 

grammar and primary schools. 
Principals— 

Fir%t Oroup — First Section — Principals of the Armour Street, Brown, 
Carpenter, Clarke, Cottage Grove, Douglas, Foster, Franklin, Haven, Hayes, 
Holden, Irving, Jones, King, Lincoln, Marquette, Moseley, Newberry, 
Ogden, Sheridan, Skinner, Throop, Walsh, Webster and Wells schools, each 
$2,175, per annum. 

First Group — Second Section. — Principals of the Dore, Emerson, Jefferson, 
Keith, Kinzie, La Salle, Oakley, Pickard, Scammon, Wallace Street, Wash- 
ington, and Wicker Park Schools, each $1,700 for the first year of service 
as Principals of Schools in this group; $1,800 for the second year of ser- 
vice; $1,900 for the third year of service; $1,950 for the fourth year of 
service ; and $2,000 for the fifth year and subsequent years of service. 

Second Group. — Principals of the Brighton, Burr, Central Park, Headley, 
West Jackson Street, Raymond, and von Humboldt Schools, each $1,400 
for the first year of service as Principals of Schools in this group; $1,500 
for the second year of service; and $1,600 for the third and subsequent 
years of service. 
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Third Group. — Principals of the Arnold, Brenan, Calumet Avenue, Divi- 
sion and Cleaver Street, Elizabeth Street, West Fourteenth Street, Garfield, 
Huron Street, Lincoln Street, Longfellow, Montefiore, Motley, Oak Street, 
Pearson Street, Polk Street, Sheldon, Third Avenue, West Thirteenth 
Street, Vedder Street, Ward, and Went worth Avenue Schools, each $1,250 
for the first year of service as Principals of Schools in this group ; and 
$1,850 for the second and subsequent years of service. 

Fourth Group. — Principals of the Knud Langland and Lawndale Schools, 
each $1,100 per annum. 

Assistants — 

Head Assistants who have served ten years or over in such 

capacity, each $950 00 

Head Assistants who have served less than ten years in such 

capacity, each 900 00 

All Assistants in Primary Grades : 

For first year of service $409 00 

For second year of service 475 00 

For third year of service 550 00 

For fourth year of service 600 00 

For fifth year of service 650 60 

For sixth and subsequent years of service 725 00 

Assistants in Grammar Grades to receive $50 per annum in addition to 
the rates paid Assistants in Primary Grades. 
I Assistants having charge of the First Division in Schools in which the 
highest grade of pupils is Fourth Grade, to receive also $50 per annum in 
addition to the rates paid Assistants in Primary Grades. 

Second Teachers in Half Day Division, to receive $50 per annum less 
than the rates paid Assistants in Primary Grades. 

Three Reserve Teachers at a salary of $700 each per annum. 

All changes in Salaries to take place at the commencement of the School 
Month succeeding the expiration of the year's service. 

Substitutes to be paid at the rate of $1.50 per day for each day of actual 
service. 

OFFICE AND OTHER EMPLOYES. 

Clerk of the Board of Education $2,750 00 

Building and Supply Agent 2,750 00 

Attorney of the Board 2,750 00 

Bookkeeper 1,800 00 

School Agent 1,100 00 

Chief Engineer 1,200 00 

Assistant Clerk 1,200 00 

Assistant to Building and Supply Agent 720 00 

Messenger 450 00 
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AWARD OF FOSTER MEDALS. 

June 26, 1885. 

Armour Street School — Nellie Dolan. 

Brown School — Katie Huber. 

Burr School — Maggie A. Nelson. 

Carpenter Sc?u>ol — Gustave T. Thorson. 

Central Park School — Rosamond C. Mack. 

Clarke School — Rose A. McClevey. 

Cottage Grove School — Arthur M. Woodward. 

Dore School — Mattie J. Adams. 

Douglas School — Cora H. Riedle. 

Foater ScJwol — Mary K. Henr}\ 

Franklin School — Tonie Rodman. 

Haven School — Nellie Morrissey. 

Hayes School — Clarence W. Zeuer. 

Headley School — Grace E. Goodenough. 

Holden ScJwol — Leopold Wallerstein. 

Irving School — Frankie Finch. 

West Jackson Street School-— ^eWie Van Valkenburgh. 

Jones School — Doris Elkam. 

Keith School — Kate Brennan. 

King School — Walter A. Scott. 

Kinzie School — Sophia Mikkelson. 

La Salle School — Lucy I. Shaffner. 

Lawndale School — Belle Benton. 

Lincoln School — Laura H. Hemmelgarn. 

Marquette School — Jessie L. Bruce. 

Moseley School — Lucy E. Texton. 

Newberry School — Annie Closset. 

Oakley School— lAWy^ M. Ringland. 

Ogden School— Josie Schnitzler. 

Pickard School — Marv H. Robinson. 

Raymond School — Nellie M. Wilkins. 

Scamm^n School — Benella Davenport. 

Skinner School — Fannie W. Havens. 

Throop School — Charlotte T. Cardona. 

Wallace Street School — Katie B. Smith. 

Walsh School — Hugo Pam. 

Washington School — Minnie Olson. 

Webster School — Lizzie Letzkuss. 

Wells School — William Bussert. 

Wicker Park School— Mary E. Belz. 
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AWARD OF FOSTER DIPLOMAS. 

June 26, 1885. 

Armour Street School — Kate A. Glavin. 
Ga/rpenter School— Fx'iki^VL A. Marlow. 
Clarke School — Ida A. Hazelton. 
Dore School — Jessie M. Charles. 
Douglas School — Helen R. Gilbert. 
Foster School — Clara G. Beynon. 
Haven School— C\slt& Schwab. 
Hayes School — Annette P Dennis. 
Headley School — William T. Morf. 
Holden School — Morris Wallerstein. 
Irving School — Grace Comfort. 
Jones School — Cora Lehrberg. 
King School — Henry L. Harvey. 
Kimie School — Minnie Moos. 
Lincoln School — Catharine H. Callow. 
Marquette School — Alice M. Warner. 
Moseley School — Ida B. Eisendrath. 
Raymond School — Rissa G. Beers. 
Scammon School — Nellie M. Woodhead. 
Sheridan School — John P. Murphy. 
Skinner School — Sarah J. Phillips. 
Wallace Street School— Minnie Meagher. 
Walsh School — David Meyer. 
Wicker Pa/rk School — Emma Ada Thomas. 

W. K. SULLIVAN PRIZE. 

Awarded to the Skinner School, consisting of one 
set of Wooden Models, comprising fourteen pieces; 
also twenty Plaster Casts, to be used for drawing and 
modelling. 
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TEXT BOOKS ADOPTED. 



For the School Ybar 1885-86. 



FOR HIGH SCHOOLS : 



Putnam's Student's Atlas. 

Anderson's General History, Revised 
Edition. 

Warren's Physical Geography. 

Milne's Inductive Algebra. 

Wentworth's Plane and Solid Ge- 
ometry. 

Avery's Natural Philosophy. 

Eliot and Storer's Elementary 
Chemistry. 

Tenney's Elements of Zoology. 

Champlin's Intellectual Philosophy. 

Gray's Botany. 

Ray's New Astronomy. 

Hutchison's Physiology and Hy- 
giene. 

LeConte's Compend of Geology. ^ 

Young's Government Class Book. 

Perry's Introduction to Political 
Economy. 

Song Books, Nos. 3 and 4. 



Harkness' Latin Grammar. 

Harkness' Latin Reader. 

Jones' Latin Prose Composition. 

Anthon's Classical Dictionary. 

Smith's Smaller Classical Diction- 
ary. 

Goodwin's Greek Grammar. 

White's Greek Lessons. 

Jones' Greek Composition. 

Otto's German Conversation Gram- 
mar. 

Clemm's History of German Liter- 
ature. 

Zimmermann's German Classical 
Reader. 

Nathan der Weise. 

College Series of German Plays> 
Vol. 6. 

Keetel's Elementary French Gram- 
mar. 

Keetel's Analytical French Reader. 



FOR GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 



Swinton's Word Book. 

Appleton's First Reader 

Appleton's Second Reader. 

Appleton's Third Reader. 

Appleton's Introductory Fourth 
Reader. 

Appleton's Fourth Reader. 

Appleton's Fifth Reader. 

Harper's Introductory Geography. 

Warren's Common School Geogra- 

pii.y- 

Sheldon's Graded Examples, No. 1 
and No. 2. 

Model Elementary Arithmetic. 

Robinson's Complete Arithmetic. 



Wells' Shorter Course in Grammar. 

Barnes' Brief History of the United 
States. 

Analytical Copy Books, small. 

Analytical Copy Books, large. 

Walter Smith's Drawing Cards. 

Walter Smith's Drawing Books, 
small. 

Walter Smith's Drawing Books^ 
large. 

Song Books, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Lueken's German Primer. 

Hailman's Elementary German 
Reader. 

Lueken's German Copy Books. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS. 
Furnished by tJie Board of Education. 

■ FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 



Ten Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionaries for each School. 

One Appleton's New Cyclopedia 
for each School. 

One Brande & Cox's Dictionary of 
Science and Art. 

One Allibone's Dictionary of Au- 
thors. 

One Brewer's Readers' Hand Book. 

One Haydn's Dictionary of Dates. 

One Skeats' Etymological Diction- 
ary. 

One Anthon's Classical Dictionary. 



One Deschanel's Physics. 

One Lyell's Geology. 

One Dana's Manual of Geology. 

One Gray's Manual of Botany. 

One Roscoe & Schorlemmer's 
Chemistry. 

One Packard's Zoology. 

One Jordan's Manual of Verte- 
brates. 

One Carpenter's Physiology. 

One set of Guyot Wall Maps of 
Physical Geography. 



FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 



One copy of Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary for every room of 
seventh and eighth grade. 

One copy of Webster's Academic 
Dictionary for every room of 
other graaes above the second. 

One Lippincott's Gazetteer, 2 vol. 
edition. 



One Thomas' Biographical Diction- 
ary. 

One Smith's Classical Dictionary. 
{Student's Edition.) 

One American Condensed Cyclo- 
pedia. 

One Lossinff's Encyclopedia of 
American History. 



FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 



One copy of Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary. 

One copy of Thomas' Biographical 
Dictionary. 



One Webster's Academic Diction- 
ary for every room except the 
first and second Grades. 

One copy of Champlin's Persons 
and Places, and Common Things. 



SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

Furnished by the Board of Education. 

FOR EACH PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
FOR USE OF FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD GRADE PUPILS. 

Six copies of the First, Second and Third Readers of each of the follow- 
ing named Series of Readers, to wit : Barnes', Monroe's, Sheldon & Co.'s 
and Swinton's. 

FOR BACH FOURTH GRADE IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS: 



Four copies of Scribner's Geographical Reader. 
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FOR EACH FOURTH ORADU IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS: 

Eight copies of Scribner's Geographical Reader. 



FOR EACH GRAMMAR SCHOOL: 



Six copies of Sheldon & Co.'s 
Fourth Reader. 

Six copies of Barnes' Fourth 
Reader. 

Five copies of Tales from Shake- 
speare. {Lamb.) 

Six copies of Stories from Ameri- 
can History. 

Six copies of Mrs. Agassiz' First 
Lessons in Natural History. 

Six copies of Hooker's Child's 
Book of Nature. 



Six copies of Gray's How Plants 
Grow. 

Six copies of How Plants Behave. 

Six copies of Higginson's History 
of the United States. 

Six copies of Historical Reader. 

Three copies of Johonnot's Natur- 
al History Reader. 

Three copies of Johonnot's Geo- 
graphical Reader. 



DISEASES OF THE EYE 



INCIDENT TO 



SCHOOL YEARS AND YEARS OF STUDY. 



Translated by Dr. Wm. F. Smith, from an Essay by Dr. Ernest Fuchs, of 

LuETTicH, Germany. 



The diseases which are acquired most frequently in this period of life 
are Myopia, (nearsightedness) and Trachoma (granulations). The latter^ 
endemic in orphan asylums and boarding schools of many countries, will 
be considered later. These chapters will be exclusively devoted to Myopia. 

CHAPTER I. 

CAUSES OP MYOPIA. 

Myopia or nearsightedness may be hereditary or acquired. Not infre- 
quently persons from the country who have certainly never strained their 
eyes over near objects, and may even never have learned to read, come to 
the clinics seeking help for myopia. Generally the myopia is of a high 
degree, and the subjects say that they have been shortsighted as long as 
they can regiember. These are cases of congenital (existing at birth) 
myopia ; they have nothing to do with the mode of life, and are found in 
about the same proportion in all classes of society. This is shown by the 
observations of Tscherning (v. Graefe's Archiv, Bd. 1 Abth. P. 201) who 
examined persons from all classes as they appeared in answer to military 
levies. He separated them into six classes according to the greater or less 
amount of labor demanded of the eye by their various callings. He found 
that the higher degrees of myopia (9 dioptrics* and over) existed in about 
the same proportion in each of these classes. When he grouped the three 
higher classes in one division, and the three lower in another, he found 
hereditary myopia only five times in a thousand of the first, and in 7.5 to 
the thousand of the second division. 

Sormani (Ann. di Ottalm., X B., p. 546, 1881) found the greatest number of 
myopes from the southern provinces and the coast regions. Of more than 

♦Dioptric : A unit of raeasureinent in optics equal to a glass with a focal length of 
forty incnes. 
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two million recruits from these districts 2.8 per cent, were myopic to a 
degree greater than 6.5 dioptrics. The occupation of these people is not 
of such a nature as to affect the eyes in any manner. Seventy per cent, of 
the recruits could not even read. The myopia here considered, therefore, 
is not dependent on the mode of life, but is congenital. . 

Though congenital myopia (nearsightedness at birth) is comparatively 
rare, acquired myopia seems all the more frequent. The latter merits our 
greatest attention, especially as we are able to combat its appearance to a 
certain extent, which can not be said of the congenital affection. 

Acquired myopia is the result of many factors, of which continued near 
work is the most important. The influence the latter has upon the develop- 
ment of myopia becomes evident ; fir%ty from the fact that myopia is very 
rare among infants ; second^ the same is true of uncivilized people ; thirds 
among the civilized the number of myopes is in exact proportion to the 
amount of work demanded of the eyes. 

Investigations of the refraction of the new-born were first undertaken by 
Jaeger. He found that of one hundred children, from nine to sixteen days 
old, seventy-eight were nearsighted. These investigations, considered 
decisive at the time, have lately been repeated and the results proved incor- 
rect. Horstman ascertained that of seventy-nine new-born, nine were 
myopic. Ely found eleven in one hundred. Konigstein, filially, of six 
hundred, and Schleich of three hundred, did not find one myopic. Regard- 
ing the cases found by Horstman and Ely it is probable that the short 
sight depended on excessive refraction of the lens, and that the most of 
these eyes became emmetropic (normal as to refraction) as they grew older. 
This appears the more probable from the fact that Cohn found only 1.4 per 
cent, of myopia among the village school children. As a rule, therefore, 
man is born with eyes that are not myopic, and they do not become so later 
unless they are strained over close work. For this reason myopia is as 
rare among the uncivilized as among the new-born. Among the civilized the 
number of myopes is in exact proportion to the quantity of close work the 
various avocations render necessary. The great number of myopes in the 
learned professions has long excited surprise, and has formed the incentive 
to the labors of Cohn and his followers. 

The best conception of the influence of occupation is furnished by great 
numbers of examinations made without reference to station, as for instance, 
of those presenting themselves at military convocations. Such have been 
furnished by Tscherning and Seggel. 

Seggel examined 1,600 soldiers at the Munich garrison. He divided 
them into five classes, according to the amount of near work their various 
pursuits necessitated ; the firsts included the country people ; the second, day 
laborers in the cities; iA^ ^Aer^i, journeymen and trades people; the fourth^ 
merchants, writers, type-setters, etc. ; the fifth and lasty those entitled to but 
one year's service as volunteers, i. «., principally students. The myopia of 
these classes was found to increase from the first to the last as follows : 
two per cent. ; four per cent. ; nine per cent ; forty-four per cent. ; fifty- 
eight per cent. 
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The investigations of Tscheming above mentioned, comprised 7,523 per- 
sons performing military duty, which, in a similiar manner, were divided 
into six classes. Myopia was found in constantly increasing proportion 
from the lowest to the highest, thus : Two per cent. ; five per cent. ; thir- 
teen per cent. ; sixteen per cent. ; thirty-two per cent. 

From these figures it becomes evident that the avocation is the principal 
cause of acquired myopiu. Nearsightedness is the sad perquisite of the 
learned professions especially ; second in rank come those particular trades 
that demand special work of the eyes. 

NBARSIGHTEDNBSS IN THE SCHOOLS. 

To Cohn belongs the great merit of first having instituted, after strictly 
scientific principles, extended examinations of the eyes of the pupils in 
school. His example has prompted a great number of similar workers. 
From these collected investigations it is shown, ^r«^, that the higher the 
school the greater the number of myopes ; second^ that within each school the 
number of myopes increases from the lowest to the highest grades ; and 
thirds that with the number of myopes the degree of myopia increases. 

First. TTie higher the school the greater the number of myopes. 

This will be best illustrated by the tables of Cohn, compiled from the 
examination of 10,060 school children To the High Schools represented 
in this table, I add 108 examinations of medical men, also made by Cohn : 

Per Cent, of Average Degree of 
Myopia. Myopia. 

Village Schools, 1.4 1-24.4 

Elementary Schools, 6.7 1-22.7 

Young Ladies' High Schools, 7.7 

Preparatory Schools, 10.3 1-26.9 

Polytechnic Schools, 19.7 1-19.6 

Colleges, 26.2 1-18.7 

Universities, 59.0 1-12.2 

This table is not compiled from as great a number as I could have made 
use of had I taken the collective reports found in Cohn's work. On this 
account, however, it has the advantage of being more uniform ; the observa- 
tions are by the same person, after the same method, and are taken from 
the same class of people. The picture of the advance of myopia which it 
furnishes is glaring enough. Yet the figures are behind those given by 
many other authors. Cohn, in his investigations, has refused, to wit, to 
include in his report all cases of myopia less than 1-36 (1 dioptric). In his 
compilation are noted five colleges in which the myopia was not less than 
fifty per cent. Among the theologues at Tubingen, Gartner found seventy- 
eight per cent myopic. 
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TEXT BOOKS ADOPTED. 



For the School Ybar 1885-86. 



FOR HIGH SCHOOLS : 



Putnam's Student's Atlas. 

Anderson's General History, Revised 
Edition. 

Warren's Physical Geography. 

Milne's Inductive Algebra. 

Wentworth's Plane and Solid Ge- 
ometry. 

Avery's Natural Philosophy. 

Eliot and Storer's Elementary 
Chemistry. 

Tenney's Elements of Zoology. 

Champlin's Intellectual Philosophy. 

Gray's Botany. 

Ray's New Astronomy. 

Hutchison's Physiology and Hy- 
giene. 

LeConte's Compend of Geology. ^ 

Young's Government Class Book. 

Perry's Introduction to Political 
Economy. 

Song Books, Nos. 3 and 4. 



Harkness' Latin Grammar. 

Harkness' Latin Reader. 

Jones' Latin Prose Composition. 

Anthon's Classical Dictionary. 

Smith's Smaller Classical Diction- 
ary. 

Goodwin's Greek Grammar. 

White's Greek Lessons. 

Jones' Greek Composition. 

Otto's German Conversation Gram- 
mar. 

Clemm's History of German Liter- 
ature. 

Zimmermann's German Classical 
Reader. 

Nathan der Weise. 

College Series of German Plays^ 
Vol. 6. 

Keetel's Elementary French Gram- 
mar. 

Keetel's Analytical French Reader. 



FOR GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 



Swinton's Word Book. 

Appleton's First Reader 

Appleton's Second Reader. 

Appleton's Third Reader. 

Appleton's Introductory Fourth 
Reader. 

Appleton's Fourth Reader. 

Appleton's Fifth Reader. 

Harper's Introductory Geography. 

Warren's Common School Geogra- 
phy. 

Sheldon's Graded Examples, No. 1 
and No. 2. 

Model Elementary Arithmetic. 

Robinson's Complete Arithmetic. 



Wells' Shorter Course in Grammar. 

Barnes' Brief History of the United 
States. 

Analytical Copy Books, small. 

Analytical Copy Books, large. 

Walter Smith's Drawing Cards. 

Walter Smith's Drawing Books, 
small. 

Walter Smith's Drawing Books> 
large. 

Song Books, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Lueken's German Primer. 

Hailman's Elementary German 
Reader. 

Lueken's German Copy Books. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS. 
Furnished by tJie Board of Education. 

FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 



Ten Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionaries for each School. 

One Appleton*s New Cyclopedia 
for each School. 

One Brande & Cox's Dictionary of 
Science and Art. 

One Allibone's Dictionary of Au- 
thors. 

One Brewer's Readers' Hand Book. 

One Haydn's Dictionary of Dates. 

One Skeats' Etymological Diction- 
ary. 

One Anthon's Classical Dictionary. 



One Deschanel's Physics. 

One Lyell's Geology. 

One Dana's Manual of Geology. 

One Gray's Manual of Botany. 

One Roscoe & Schorlemmer's 
Chemistry. 

One Packard's Zoology. 

One Jordan's Manual of Verte- 
brates. 

One Carpenter's Physiology. 

One set of Guyot Wall Maps of 
Physical Geography. 



FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 



One copy of Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary for every room of 
seventh and eighth grade. 

One copy of Webster's Academic 
Dictionary for every room of 
other graaes above the second. 

One Lippincott's Gazetteer, 2 vol. 
edition. 



One Thomas' Biographical Diction- 
ary. 

One Smith's Classical Dictionary. 
(Student's Edition.) 

One American Condensed Cyclo- 
pedia. 

One Lossing's Encyclopedia of 
American History. 



FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 



One copy of Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary. 

One copy of Thomas' Biographical 
Dictionary. 



One Webster's Academic Diction- 
ary for every room except the 
first and second Grades. 

One copy of Champlin's Persons 
and Places, and Common Things. 



SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

FurnisTied by the Board of Education. 

FOR EACH PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
FOR USB OF FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD GRADE PUPILS. 

Six copies of the First, Second and Third Readers of each of the follow- 
ing named Series of Readers, to wit: Barnes', Monroe's, Sheldon & Co.'s 
and Swinton's. 

FOR EACH FOURTH GRADE IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS: 



Four copies of Scribner's Geographical Reader. 
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FOR BACH FOURTH 6RADK IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS: 

Eight copies of Scribner's Geographical Reader. 



FOR BACH GRAMMAR SCHOOL 



Six copies of Sheldon & Co.'s 
Fourth Reader. 

Six copies of Barnes' Fourth 
Reader. 

Five copies of Tales from Shake- 
speare. (Lamb.) 

Six copies of Stories from Ameri- 
can History. 

Six copies of Mrs. Agassiz' First 
Lessons in Natural History. 

Six copies of Hooker's Child's 
Book of Nature. 



Six copies of Gray's How Plants 
Grow. 

Six copies of How Plants Behave. 

Six copies of Higginson's History 
of the United States. 

Six copies of Historical Reader. 

Three copies of Johonnot's Natur- 
al History Reader. 

Three copies of Johonnot's Geo- 
graphical Reader. 



DISEASES OF THE EYE 



INCIDENT TO 



SCHOOL YEARS AND YEARS OF STUDY. 



Translated by Dr. Wm. F. Smith, from an Essay by Dr. Ernest Fucns, of 

LuETTiCH, Germany. 



The diseases which are acquired most frequently in this period of life 
are Myopia, (nearsightedness) and Trachoma (granulations). The latter, 
endemic in orphan asylums and boarding schools of many countries, will 
be considered later. These chapters will be exclusively devoted to Myopia. 

CHAPTER I. 

CAUSES OP MYOPIA. 

Myopia or nearsightedness may be hereditary or acquired. Not infre- 
quently persons from the country who have certainly never strained their 
eyes over near objects, and may even never have learned to read, come to 
the clinics seeking help for myopia. Generally the myopia is of a high 
degree, and the subjects say that they have been shortsighted as long as 
they can rejjiember. These are cases of congenital (existing at birth) 
myopia ; they have nothing to do with the mode of life, and are found in 
about the same proportion in all classes of society. This is shown by the 
observations of Tscherning (v. Graefe's Archiv, Bd. 1 Abth. P. 201) who 
examined persons from all classes as they appeared in answer to military 
levies. He separated them into six classes according to the greater or less 
amount of labor demanded of the eye by their various callings. He found 
that the higher degrees of myopia (9 dioptrics* and over) existed in about 
the same proportion in each of these classes. When he grouped the three 
higher classes in one division, and the three lower in another, he found 
hereditary myopia only five times in a thousand of the first, and in 7.5 to 
the thousand of the second division. 

Sormani (Ann. di Ottalm., X B., p. 546, 1881) found the greatest number of 
myopes from the southern provinces and the coast regions. Of more than 

♦Dioptric: A unit of measurement in optics equal to a glass with a focal length of 
forty incnes. 
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two million recruits from these districts 2.8 per cent, were myopic to a 
degree greater than 6.5 dioptrics. The occupation of these people is not 
of such a nature as to affect the eyes in any manner. Seventy per cent, of 
the recruits could not even read. The myopia here considered, therefore, 
is not dependent on the mode of life, but is congenital. . 

Though congenital myopia (nearsightedness at birth) is comparatively 
rare, acquired myopia seems all the more frequent. The latter merits our 
greatest attention, especially as we are able to combat its appearance to a 
certain extent, which can not be said of the congenital affection. 

Acquired myopia is the result of many factors, of which continued near 
work is the most important. The influence the latter has upon the develop- 
ment of myopia becomes evident; firsty from the fact that myopia is very 
rare among infants ; second, the same is true of uncivilized people ; thirds 
among the civilized the number of myopes is in exact proportion to the 
amount of work demanded of the eves. 

Investigations of the refraction of the new-born were first undertaken by 
Jaeger. He found that of one hundred children, from nine to sixteen days 
old, seventy-eight were nearsighted. These investigations, considered 
decisive at the time, have lately been repeated and the results proved incor- 
rect. Horstman ascertained that of seventy-nine new-born, nine were 
myopic. Ely found eleven in one hundred. Konigstein, filially, of six 
hundred, and Schleich of three hundred, did not find one myopic. Regard- 
ing the cases found by Horstman and Ely it is probable that the short 
sight depended on excessive refraction of the lens, and that the most of 
these eyes became emmetropic (normal as to refraction) as they grew older. 
This appears the more probable from the fact that Cohn found only 1.4 per 
cent, of myopia among the village school children. As a rule, therefore, 
man is born with eyes that are not myopic, and they do not become so later 
unless they are strained over close work. For this reason myopia is as 
rare among the uncivilized as among the new-born. Among the civilized the 
number of myopes is in exact proportion to the quantity of close work the 
various avocations render necessary. The great number of myopes in the 
learned professions has long excited surprise, and has formed the incentive 
to the labors of Cohn and his followers. 

The best conception of the influence of occupation is furnished by great 
numbers of examinations made without reference to station, as for instance, 
of those presenting themselves at military convocations. Such have been 
furnished by Tscherning and Seggel. 

Seggel examined 1,600 soldiers at the Munich garrison. He divided 
them into five classes, according to the amount of near work their various 
pursuits necessitated ; the firsts included the country people ; the second, day 
laborers in the cities; the third, journeymen and trades people; the fourth, 
merchants, writers, type-setters, etc. ; the fifth and last, those entitled to but 
one year's service as volunteers, i. e., principally students. The myopia of 
these classes was found to increase from the first to the last as follows : 
two per cent. ; four per cent. ; nine per cent ; forty-four per cent. ; fifty- 
eight per cent. 
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The investigations of Tscheming above mentioned, comprised 7,523 per- 
sons performing military duty, which, in a similiar manner, were divided 
into six classes. Myopia was found in constantly increasing proportion 
from the lowest to the highest, thus : Two per cent. ; five per cent. ; thir- 
teen per cent. ; sixteen per cent. ; thirty-two per cent. 

From these figures it becomes evident that the avocation is the principal 
cause of acquired myopia. Nearsightedness is the sad perquisite of the 
learned professions especially ; second in rank come those particular trades 
that demand special work of the eyes. 

NBAR8IGHTEDNES8 IN THB SCHOOLS. 

To Cohn belongs the great merit of first having instituted, after strictly 
scientific principles, extended examinations of the eyes of the pupils in 
school. His example has prompted a great number of similar workers. 
From these collected investigations it is shown. ^r«^, that the higher the 
school the greater the number of myopes ; aecondy that within each school the 
number of myopes increases from the lowest to the highest grades ; and 
third, that with the number of myopes the degree of myopia increases. 

First. TTie higher the school the greater the number of myopes. 

This will be best illustrated by the tables of Cohn, compiled from the 
examination of 10,060 school children To the High Schools represented 
in this table, I add 108 examinations of medical men, also made by Cohn : 

Per Cent, of Average Degree of 
Myopia. Myopia. 

Village Schools, 1.4 1-24.4 

Elementary Schools, 6.7 1-22.7 

Young Ladies' High Schools, 7.7 

Preparatory Schools, 10.3 1-26.9 

Polytechnic Schools, 19.7 1-19.6 

Colleges, 26.2 1-18.7 

Universities, 59.0 1-12.2 

This table is not compiled from as great a number as I could have made 
use of had I taken the collective reports found in Cohn's work. On this 
account, however, it has the advantage of being more uniform ; the observa- 
tions are by the same person, after the same method, and are taken from 
the same class of people. The picture of the advance of myopia which it 
furnishes is glaring enough. Yet the figures are behind those given by 
many other authors. Cohn, in his investigations, has refused, to wit, to 
include in his report all cases of myopia less than 1-36 (1 dioptric). In his 
compilation are noted five colleges in which the myopia was not less than 
fifty per cent. Among the theologues at Tubingen, Gartner found seventy- 
eight per cent myopic. 
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Second. Within each school the number of myopes increases from the lowest 
to the highest classes. 

To illustrate this law the figures found by Cohn for the gymnasia may 
serve. The number of the shortsighted constantly rose from the lowest to 
the highest classes, thus: 15.5. 18.2, 23.7, 31., 41.3, 55.8 per centum. 
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The curve above shown is also taken from Cohn. The same shows the 
increase of myopia from the lowest to the highest classes of twenty-four 
gymnasia and polytechnic schools he examined. This curve is of greater 
value than the series of figures above given, because in it the lowest degrees 
of myopia have not been considered. 

Third. Not only the number of myopes^ but th£ degree of myopia increases* 

This will be sufficiently shown by the respective figures found in the 
table on page 188. 

From the facts stated, the following conclusions are deduced : Firsts 
that during the time of study a great number of children with normal 
(emmetropic) eyes, or with eyes the refraction of which is the opposite to 
that of the myopes (hypermetropic), become myopic. Second, that with 
the myopes the degree of myopia is always on the increase. Both of these 
deductions have been proven by investigations which have been carried out 
in the same school at different periods. 

Such investigations also were first undertaken by Cohn. He found that 
something over half of the myopes experience an increase in their short- 
sightedness. During the one and one half years that had elapsed between 
the examinations, the myopia had increased from an average degree of 
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1-20.6 to an average of 1-14.6. This amounts to an increase of -^ (.75 of 
a dioptric) of refraction in 1}^ years, or ^ (.5 of a dioptric) for each year. 
Now, Cohn found among the medical students not less than thirty-seven per 
cent, whose myopia was greater than J (4 dioptrics). It is to be assumed 
that with many of these cases the myopia continues to increase after their 
studies are ended. If this increase should be at the rate of only -i^^ per 
year, the degree of myopia must finally become very high. One may 
reflect upon the future many of these young people must encounter respect- 
ing their eyes. 

In regard to the development of myopia, therefore, study is the most 
dangerous of all occupations requiring close work. 

In what manner straining the eyes produces elongation of the globe 
(when compared with the normal eye it is seen that the myopic eye is 
elongated from before backward — Trans.) of the eye, i. e., myopia, can not 
be discussed here. It may only be remarked that continued convergence 
and accommodation (the adjusting of the focus of the eye for near objects) 
are the evil factors. These acts (accommodation and convergence) are 
exercised to an unnecessarily high degree by most of students, and thus 
entail their hurtful action all the more certainly. The admirable investiga- 
tions made by Berlin in conjunction with Rembold show that nearly all 
pupils hold themselves nearer their work than is necessary. In one class 
of girls examined, six years of age, the average distance at which the 
eyes were held from the pen-point was only eleven centimeters (about 
four inches). 

The question now intrudes: Why do not all who are required to strain 
their eyes to a certain degree become myopic, and only a certain proportion 
of them ? We will not consider in this connection the case of certain indi- 
viduals who work under peculiarly unfavorable conditions — in a bad light 
at home — straining their eyes to win bread. The general cause must be 
recognized in a purely personal, existing tendency which favors the devel- 
opment of short sight. These predisposing tendencies can not be other than 
certain anatomical peculiarities of the eyes and their appendages, only the 
slightest of which we are at present able to recognize. Such predisposing 
factors of near sight are : 

First. Diminished acuity of vision necessitating a near approach to the 
object. To this belong congenital defects of the eyes, as albinism, astig- 
matism (irregular curvatures of the front part of the eye, producing irregu- 
lar refraction), congenital amblyopia (weakness of the organ), etc. ; then 
acquired defects, such as spots or scars on the cornea. 

Second. Disturbance of equilibrium among the muscles of the eye. 

Third. Heredity. The influence of heredity makes itself felt in the 
children of shortsighted parents, who, though not coming into the world 
shortsighted, possess a certain disposition to become so under given circum- 
stances. 

At this juncture the shortsightedness of the female sex should be 
referred to. It may be thought that the sex enjoys an advantage in this 
regard. This is apparent only, since a great many shortsighted women 
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avoid wearing glasses. It may be partly because education — at least in 
early times — made less demands on the eyes of women, thereby furnishing 
less occasion for short sight. At present this does not hold. 

Late investigations indicate that, as regards shortsightedness, no definite 
difference exists between the sexes. In the following table I have grouped 
those examinations which have been made by one and the same observer 
in the same place, and including boys and girls of the same rank. Such 
investigations permit the only possible comparison. Of course there may 
exist differences in the lighting, in the locality of the school, or in the pro- 
gramme of instruction of otherwise similarly situated schools, which are 
difficult to take into account : 
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Boys. 


Girls. 


Netoliczka. 


Graz, 1881. 


Village School 


4 
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Netoliczka. 


Graz, 1881. 


City School 


10 


13 


Pfluger. 


Luzern, 1876. 


Lower Schools 


5 
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Nicati. 


Marseilles, 1879. 


Primaries 
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Marseilles, 1879. 


Israelitish 


15 


10 


Florschutz. 


Coburg, 18S0. 


Public 


12 


14 


Florschutz. 


Coburg, 1880. 


Public 


4 


7 


Just. 


Zittau, 1879. 


Public 


15 


14 


Reich. 


Tiflis, 1878. 


Gymnasium 


37 


25 



Fourth. Race. That myopia exists in different proportions in different 
nations is a fact. The difference, however, depends principally on different 
degrees of culture. It has already been mentioned that myopia is almost 
unknown among the uncivilized. In order to determine whether a certain 
race possesses a particular disposition to myopia, a comparison between 
the civilized nations must be instituted, and that with the greatest fore- 
thought. We have seen how very much shortsightedness varies with the 
calling even during individual years of study. But even if equivalent 
schools of different nationality — as for instance a Russian or French gym- 
nanium and a German one — could be placed in comparison, no definite 
conclusions could be drawn. A difference would always remain in the 
lighting of the school room, in the construction of the school seats, in the 
programme of instruction, in the manner of the life of the pupils, etc., 
which might be of the greatest influence in determining the number of 
myopes. Erisman has already remarked to what a great extent residence 
in the schools influences myopia. Of the day scholars 35.4 per cent, were 
myopic. Of those residing in schools 42.1 were myopic. Dor, in the 
Lyceum of Lyons, found among the externes eighteen per cent., and among 
the internes thirty-three per cent, myopic. Therefore, only those few 
investigations can be used for comparison which concern mixed schools in 
which different nationalities are instructed under similar external condi- 
tions. Such are given below : 

Percentage of Myopia. 
German. American. Irish. 

Loring & Derby, New York, 1876, V 24 20 14 

German. HoUandish. 
Collard, Utrecht, 1881, University, 40 27 
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German. French. 

Pfluger, Schweiz, 1875, Teachers, 24 14 

Jews. ChriBtianB. 

Nicati, Marseilles, 1879, Boys School 15 8 

Nicati, Marseilles, 1879, Girls School, 10 7 

RusBianB Armenians Georgians 

Reich, Tiflis, 1879, Boys Gymnasium, 30 38 45 

Reich, Tiflis. 1879, Girls Gymnasium, 30 24 21 

Reich, Tiflis, 1879, City School, 2 14 21 

Reich, Tiflis, 1879, Normal School, 8 25 10 

According to this table the most shortsightedness is to be found rela- 
tively among the Germans and Jews. However, the numbers are much too 
small to admit of any definite conclusions. 

The frequency of myopia being established, we must inquire if it con- 
stitutes an evil which really threatens the visual power. Are we justified 
in considering myopia an evil which must be combatted by every means at 
our command? 

With the majority of the myopes, the myopia remains of an inferior 
degree. This is not dangerous to the visual power, neither does it hinder 
the exercise of any occupation. With a certain minority, however, short 
sightedness reaches such a degree, that, in the first place, it unfits the sub- 
ject for certain callings, and in the second place, it finally threatens the 
power of vision itself. Considering the great number of the shortsighted, 
the cases of blindness resulting therefrom are comparatively few. Accord- 
ing to Magnus, choroiditis (a disease of the internal structure of the eye), 
caused by myopia, is the direct cause of blindness in 0.94 per cent, of all 
the blind. To this must be added a portion of the cases of detachment of 
the retina (the receptive nervous apparatus of the eye), which altogether 
make out 5.68 per cent, of the blind. Much more frequent, on the other 
hand, are those cases of myopes who become so weak sighted with increas- 
ing years that they are unfitted for business. In his statistics of the blind, 
Cohn has included every eye that is no longer useful for work. According 
to them, detachment of the retina, from myopia, forms 4.6 per cent. ; retinitis 
centralia (inflammation of the central part of the retina) from myopia, 6.3 
per cent. ; so that myopia causes a total of 10 per cent, of all blindness 
taken collectively. 

It may also be jnentioned that strongly nearsighted persons more readily 
injure themselves than others. 

CHAPTER 2. 

MEANS OP PREVENTING NEARSIGHTEDNESS, OR THE PROPHYLAXIS OP 

MYOPIA. 

How can we restrain this public calamity^ Myopia ? 

The general diffusion of public instruction, constantly being augmented 
in depth and scope, is one of the most beautiful of the heritages of modern 
times. We dare not disturb this attainment of progress ; we dare not com- 
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bat any material demand for instruction. We may well dare to hope, 
however, that the same may be so watched over that those consequences 
hurtful to the health of students may be reduced to a minimum. To that 
end a number of regulations are necessary, partly of a general character 
applicable to the schools and scholars collectively; partly of a special 
character applicable to particular grades of instruction. 

GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

REGULATIONS WHICH CONCEUN THE SCHOOL LOCALE. 

ILLUMINATION. 

Cohn directed appropriate attention to this factor as early as 1865, after 
his first examinations. Twenty schools examined by him in which the re- 
quirements of instruction were the same, presented a variety of from 1.8 
per cent, to 15 per cent, of myopes, and exactly in proportion to the charac- 
ter of the illumination. New schools situated on wide streets had 1.8 per 
cent to 6.6 per cent, myopes. Schools in the narrow streets of the old 
town, 7.4 to 15.1 per cent, myopes. Florschutz, in 1874 found 21 per cent, 
myopia in the Coburg schools. In 1877 after a number of new schools 
had been built, the myopia had dimished to 15 per cent. The importance 
of good lighting is therefore indisputable. 

What is tlie necessary quantity of light for a school room f 

Bad illumination is hurtful because it makes it necessary to hold the 
book or writing too close to the eyes, causing the exercise of too high a 
degree of convergence and accommodation. An illumination that permits 
fine type to be read at a comfortable distance — say Snellen's No. 5 at a dis- 
tance of 30 centimeters, 12 in. — is sufficient. To determine the illumination 
of a school room several methods present themselves. 

The first consists in determining how great a portion of sky may be seen 
from any part of the room in question. It is not only necessary to deter- 
mine the illumination in general, but of every spot in it ; even the worst 
places must be sufficiently lighted. This method was proposed by Javal as 
well as by a commission appointed by the French government in 1881. 
The latter set forth that the minimum of illumination for any given place 
at the height of the desk should be that furnished by the sky visible through 
at least twelve inches of the window measured from the top downward. 
To which I would make the objection that the illumination of a given place 
depends not only on the extent of the visible sky, but also on the reflection 
from the walls etc., so that it is better to measure directly the amount of 
light available at each spot. 

The second method makes the acuity of vision the measure of illumina- 
tion. Different propositions have been made with this view. Hoffmann 
claims that the light should be sufficient to enable the normal eye to read 
Snellen's No. 6 at six meters The illumination of the wall upon which 
the chart is hung may be well determined in this manner, but not the 
illumination of the spot from which it is read. The proposition of Laqueur 
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which exacts that fine diamond type should be comfortably read at a dis- 
tance of 50 centimeters (twenty inches) is better. The photometer of 
Landolt acts on the same principle. A small chart with a group of black 
points on a white ground is provided. The distance of the points from 
each other is four millimeters (one-eighth of an inch.) In order to enable 
the charts to be used on inclined school desks they are furnished with a 
small mirror adjusted in such a manner that rays from the points are thrown 
from some distance. With the best illumination Landolt distinguishes the 
points at a distance of five meters; in a well illuminated room, at a distance 
of three meters. He designates the illumination of such a room therefore 
as being three-fifths of the maximum, in that he takes the (disputable) view 
that the acuity of vision is simply proportionate to the illumination. 

These methods suffer from the defect that the unit of measurement, i. e. 
human sharpness of vision, is not a fixed quantity. Some persons have 
double the normal acuity of vision, and even more than that. These would 
be able to distinguish Snellen's No. 6 at six meters, though the illumination 
be bad. For others with only normal acuity of vision, Snellen's No. 6 
would easily become unrecognizable. Others again, on account of short- 
sightedness, astigmatism, etc., would not be in a condition to make the test. 
When an oculist investigates the illumination of a room he may determine 
it relatively to the known condition of his own eyes. It is desirable, how- 
ever, to have a method which would give definite results in the hands of 
others — teachers, architects, etc. 

The attempt has therefore been made to bring into use the method of 
photometry. 

All photometric methods give only a relative, not an absolute, measure 
of the strength of the light by comparing two sources of light with one 
another. Upon this fundamental principle Berlin-Sans have constructed a 
photometer intended for school rooms. I have made a number of investi- 
gations with this apparatus, which, however, gave no satisfactory results. 
Quite lately Cohn used a photometer, constructed by L. Weber, which 
satisfied every demand. Unfortunately its high price prevents its general 
use. (300 marks, $71.40.) It is in the highest degree desirable then that a 
less expensive photometer should appear which might be easily used by 
any one, and which would give satisfactory results. 

In order to comply with the necessities of illumination, the following 
points relative to the construction of school buildings may be taken into 
consideration : 

Position of the School Building. 

First of all, the question arises — from what part of the heavens 
relatively to the points of the compass should the light come ? 

Most all agree that the windows should be on the east and southeast. 
Only a few, Lang and Reclam, claim that they should be on the north in 
order to avoid the direct light of the sun. Direct light of the sun, how- 
ever, may be modified in a number of ways. Rooms on the sunny side are 
easier to warm in winter: above all they are more cheerful and are 
healthier. 
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The best positions for the windows are on the east, northeast, and south- 
east quarters. A westerly position would be allowable for a school room 
in which instruction was given only in the afternoon. A northerly 
position is to be entirely avoided because in winter it is too dark and sun- 
less. A southerly position also, it appears to me, should not be recom- 
mended, because in summer too much direct sunlight and heat are admitted. 
A school room is therefore well situated when its axis runs nearly north 
and south, the teacher at the south end, and the windows placed on the 
east, Fig. 1. Also with its axis from the northeast to the southwest, Fig. 
2, or that from the northwest to the southeast, Fig. 3, allows a good posi- 
tion for the windows, i. e. to the southeast or the northeast. 
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It is hardly proper to say anything about the position'of the entire school 
building as the ground-plan and proper division of the rooms may be 
extremely varied. In general, however, the greatest number of favorably 
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situated rooms may be obtained when the school buildins: is placed with 
either its corners or its facades directed to the points of the compass (Hes- 
sian Commission, Javal). In the first case the quite objectionable, purely 
northern facade is entirely avoided. 

It is clear that respecting the position of a school building the climate is 
an important factor. The fundamental laws here given are applicable to a 
temperate region such as that of Germany, or of the middle and northern 
part of France. It will be found necessary to proceed differently in south- 
ern countries where a purely northern position might be best. On the 
contrary in northern lands, as for example, England, the long continued 
clouding of the heavens and the dampness of the air would seem to indi- 
cate that oply a southern position is suitable. Besides these entirely local 
conditions or relations, a high chain of mountains, a wind prevailing in a 
certain direction, etc., must be taken into consideration. 

The observations here made relative to the position of the school rooms 
cease to signify for the most part when the illumination is from above. 
For the same reason it is unimportant then as to how near the neighboring 
buildings may be, as far as illumination is concerned. In side illumination 
the latter merits great attention, though it is not always accorded it. Cohn 
rightly exclaims against the fact that the Magdalen Gymnasium has been 
built quite near a large church which shuts out the light from many of the 
rooms. In order to determine what distance from neighboring buildings 
should be exacted, the calculation must be made as if for level ground 
between them and the school locale. One should be able to see a portion 
of the sky from those parts farthest removed from the windows. As simple 
construction will show, this can only be the case when the houses opposite 
are at a distance equal to at least twice their hight. (Javal). Low build- 
ings only — under thirty- six feet high — may be somewhat nearer than twice 
their height. Zwerg claims that a line drawn from the summit of the 
opposite houses to the window sill should not make an angle with the base 
line of the school building greater than twenty to twenty-five degrees. 
This is very nearly in accordance with the conditions given above. 

In building a new school house, therefore, plenty of ground should be 
bought, or held free by contract, in order that the distance from the school 
to the neighboring houses may always be at least double the height of the 
latter. A portion of this ground may very properly be laid out as a garden 
spot. Any place where it is impossible to obtain free ground should 
not be utilized for school buildings. 

Disposition of the Windows, 

This treats of the situation and dimensions of the same. Concerning- 
the location of windows there is no doubt that light from above insures the 
best illumination. It is only necessary to visit show-rooms, factories, etc., 
80 lighted to be convinced of this fact. Snow in winter and sun in summer 
are urged as disadvantages of glass roofs. The first is easily removed. 
As to the latter I admit that in warm countries, Italy for example, school 
rooms with glass roofs are unbearably hot in summer, and, therefore, not 
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practicable. In colder climates this could not be the case. Direct sun- 
light may be intercepted by curtains in any event. Under these condi- 
tions illumination from above is undoubtedly the best, and I do not under- 
stand why the French law of 1881 simply says: "L'eclairage par un 
plafond vitre est interdit." Unfortunately illumination from above is only 
possible within narrow limits on account of the difficulties of construction. 

When the illumination is from the side it should be exclusively, or 
for the most part, from the left Side illumination is sufficient for small 
and medium sized rooms, and for such absolutely to be preferred. Large 
rooms can be lighted exclusively from the left only when the windows are 
relatively high, so that daylight will not fall upon the desks farthest to the 
right at too acute an angle. It is not sufficient, then, that a certain general 
proportion should exist between the light-area and the floor-area, but the 
height of the upper window frames must be in correct proportion to the 
width of the room. 

Javal claims that in side illumination the height of the upper window 
frame from the floor should be equal to the width of the room. Trelat is 
satisfied when the height of the upper window frame is 0.6 of« the width of 
the room, plus the thickness of the wall. The French law of 1880, on the 
other hand, demands that the window should be two thirds of the width of 
the room. This serves as a minimum to be reduced under no circum- 
stances. In the construction of a school room it often becomes necessary 
to provide for a large number of scholars, and the size of the room must 
be large in proportion. However, the length of the room should not pass 
certain limits beyond which pupils on the farthest seats are unable to see 
charts on the walls, or hear the teacher's voice easily. The width of the 
room must have a limit also. This should be determined by the side 
illumination, and is soon reached since, according to the exigencies of 
building, a suitable height may not be exceeded. 

As great as may be the advantages of one sided illumination, it is still 
improper to proscribe double sided lighting, as has been repeatedly done. 
In any event, light from two sides is better than insufficient illumination 
from one ; besides it is a good form when understandingly arranged. The 
second row of windows may be behind or to the right of the pupils, 
never in front of them. In every case the windows must be so disposed 
that the greater part of the light comes from the left. The glass to the 
left should furnish at least two-thirds of the total illumination, as was the 
case in the school house of Ferrand in the World's Exposition at Paris, 
878. 

If the number of windows on each side is the same, the above conditions 
are best complied with when the windows to the right do not extend down- 
wards as far as the others. In this manner the inconvenience of shadows 
from the hand and pen falling to the left will be prevented for the 
pupils sitting on the right. 

Beside this, the situation of the room is to be taken into consideration, 
and intelligent advantage taken of it, so that a good distribution of light 
may be secured. For example, if a room lies so that its two long sides 
look to the southeast and northwest, the teacher's desk should be at the 
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the southerly, small end, and twice as many windows should be on the 
southeast as are on the northwest side. Then, in the hours of the fore- 
noon at least, the light f alliBg from the southeast would very much over- 
balance that from the northwest, and in any event a good light distribution 
would be certain. 

Hoiofar should the windows extend above and below? 

The higher the upper border of the window the better — it should reach 
to the ceiling if possible. On the other hand, the lower border should be 
above a certain limit. If it be too low, a part of the light from below 
passes upward into the eyes of the pupils, producing a confusing effect. 
The window sill should be at about the height of the pupils' heads when sit- 
ting. One meter high appears to me quite sufficient (Strassburg reports). 
A higher position of the window sill necessarily diminishes the lighting 
area. The French ordinance requires 1.30 meters from the floor ; Trelat 
claims 1.30 meters; the Brussels Commission quite 1.55 meters. In the 
latter case the school room has much the appearance of a prison. When it 
is feared that the attention of the pupils may be distracted, the panes may 
be of ground glass. I have already remarked that for windows to the right 
of the pupils, other conditions come under consideration in view of which 
they need not be so low. 

Apart from the downward limit, windows, as to dimension, can fail only 
in being too small, not in being too large. We have therefore to consider 
only the smallest limits of dimension in relation to the size of the room. 
In calculating the lighting area, the window hangings and frame work are 
to be deducted. Gohn cites in his work a number of model school houses 
which were exhibited at the World's Exposition in Paris. The proportion 
of lighting area to floor area varied from 1 : 8.6, Prussian school room, to 
1:1, school house of Ferrand. 

As a matter of fact, the proportionate illumination in existing schools 
remains only too far behind that of these models. Blasius examined the 
schools of the Duchy of Braunschweig, collectively comprising 807 classes. 
In 3.1 per cent, of them the proportion of glass to floor area was 1 : 4, and 
better ; in 23.7 per cent, it was from 1 : 4 to 1 : 7. In the first of these 
divisions the illumination was excellent, in the second sufficient. In the 
remaining 74 per cent., however, there was only one square meter of glass 
to more than seven of floor area, so that three-fourths of all the school 
rooms of the country are insufficiently lighted. 

WJixU should he considered the minimum of good illumination f 

Gohn declares that 1 : 5 should be that minimum. Erisman asks for 1 : 4.5 ; 
the Brussels Commission, on the other hand, 1 : 6. Many of the standing 
commissions, as well as many of the government ordinances relating to this 
matter, fix no definite proportion between glass and floor area, but content 
themselves with prescribing the height and breadth of the windows. I 
have examined the large, newly built preparatory and industrial school at 
Luettich, which, according to tiie Belgian regulations, presents a proportion 
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of 1 : 6 in most of the halls. In these halls, the Illumination of the seats^ 
farthest removed from the windows is good only on clear days, other times 
insufficient. I feel forced, therefore, to unite with Cohn in demanding a 
minimum proportion of 1:5. With the same amount of glass area, many 
windows are better than a few ; because, in the former case, the shadows of 
broad window jams falling on some seats are dispersed. 

The color and form of 'the walls also have an influence on the illumina- 
tion. The walls should be bright in order to reflect the light, but not 
bright enough to dazzle the eyes of the pupils. Cohn's proposition to 
employ a light gray shade should meet with general assent. 

Direct sun light should be intercepted to the extent that it falls 
upon the school desks. To this end ground glass window panes may be 
used, or curtains of various materials, or window blinds of different kinds. 
The ground glass panes are sometimes very dazzling themselves. Simple, 
gray linen curtains are the best. For the use of the same, Cohn commends 
the American model school house in the Exposition at Vienna, in which 
the curtains were fixed at half the height of the windows so that either the 
upper or lower half, or both at once, might be darkened 

Artificial illumination is necessary for the first, or even first two, hours 
in winter as well as for evening instruction. Primary schools, occupying 
less time per day, are able to choose the brightest hours. Artificial illumi- 
nation comes into consideration for preparatory and high schools only. As 
these are found almost exclusively in cities furnished with gas, the latter, 
as a rule, is employed for lighting. According to Cohn and Varrentrapp 
one fiame for every four pui)ils should be provided for double desks. Com- 
mon jets should be furnished with cylinders and shades. Besides, at 
least one lamp — better two, one on each side, — should be fixed to the school 
desk, with a zinc refiector to throw the light on the table, and at the same 
time protect the eyes of the pupils. 

4c 4c 4c 4c. 4c •)( 4c 4c * 

For large schools giving evening instruction in drawing especially, the 
electric light is to be recommended. The first experiment with it as far as 
I can learn was made at the opening of the preparatory and industrial 
school at Luettich, in 1883. Three rooms for drawing were lighted by elec- 
tricity ; each room — forty feet wide by eighty feet long — was furnished 
with two burners. These burners were fixed at the lower end of an iron 
rod pendant to about half the height of the hall. Below each light is 
placed a hollow mirror by which the light itself is hidden from view and 
at the same time thrown upon the white, plastered ceiling from which it 
is reflected everywhere about the room. The light therefore comes from 
above and falls in nearly an uniform manner upon the drawing tables, 
while its source is not visible. The light is abundant and not dazzling. 

BEATS. 

The fact that pupils hold their eyes much nearer their work than its 
accomplishment [demands, constitutes one of the principal causes of 
myopia in the schools. 
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The working distance depends upon a definite, proportionate size of body, 
(Berlin). On account of the relative shortness of their arms, young child- 
ren are forced to h 'Id themselves nearer in writing than youths or adults. 
This occasions a higher degree of accommodation in childhood, though 
subject to a diminution later. However, within the limits fixed by the 
size of the body the working distance may vary greatly. These variations 
are the product of a number of factors ; namejy : FiT%t^ refraction and 
acuity of vision; Second^ illumination; Thirds size of the object; Fourth^ 
method of writing; Fifths construction of the school seats and desks ; 5ia;^A, 
habits of holding the body. With the exception of the first — refraction and 
acuity of vision — all these factors are under our own control. If governed 
in these matters according to the demands of hygiene, few children— only 
those possessing faulty refraction or low acuity of vision — would still find 
it necessary to hold themselves so near the object. We may now consider 
the subject of school seats. 

Pupils sit properly when the body is held exactly erect, so that the pel- 
vis and shoulders are parallel to the back of the seat, and the head erect or 
•only slightly inclined forward. The feet should rest on the floor and the 
back be supported by the back of the seat. In writing, only the fore arm, 
not the elbow as well, should rest on the table. This position is not less 
important for the prevention and diminution of spinal contortions than for 
the prevention of myopia. An indispensible condition for the same, how- 
ever, is a properly constructed school seat. 

There are at present a great number of models for good school seats, the 
•description of which I shall not undertake here ; they are mentioned in the 
works of Cohn, Kiant, Baginski and others. The principles upon which a 
school seat should be constructed need only be mentioned. 

First. Dimensions of the seat. Every class or grade should be furnished 
with seats of different sizes. In schools of numerous grades, it is sufficient 
to furnish each grade with two or three sizes of seats. In village schools 
•of one grade where children of different ages, from 6 to 14 years, sit together, 
a greater number, four to six sizes are necessary. 

Second. The perpendicular distance between the seat and desk should 
be only a little greater than the distance between the elbow and that part of 
the pelvis — tuberosity of the ischium — which supports the body while in 
a sitting posture, (viz., about one-eighth of the length of the body). Other- 
wise the child is forced, when placing the arm on the table, to raise the 
elbow too much, so that the upper part of the body hangs between the 
shoulders. 

Third. The horizontal distance between the desk and the seat should be 
negative; that is, the anterior edge of the seat should reach somewhat 
under the desk. With a positive distance between seat and desk, and to a 
less degree by a zero distance, the children are forced to lean the body for- 
ward in writing and to support it by the elbows as props. By a negative 
distance, on the contrary, (Buchner and Cohn recommend five centimeters — 
about two inches) the child may write in an erect position with the back 
still supported. 
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The negative distance between seat and desk is proper only in writing ; 
at other times the pupil is cramped and hindered by it in rising from 
the seat. The top of the desk therefore should be so arranged that it may 
be pushed or folded back when not in use for writing. The fact that a top 
that can be pushed in and out maybe used for writing without being cleared 
off, gives it an advantage over the folding top. The school desks of Kunze, 
of Olmutzer, or of Candot fulfill this condition in a very simple manner. 

Fourth. The height of the seat should be equal to the length of the 
pupil's leg from the knee to the foot, being about two-sevenths of the 
length of the body. 

Fifth. The width of the seat should be about one-fifth of the length of 
the body, from twenty-two to thirty-three centimeters, i. e. from eight to 
twelve inches. The length of seat for each pupil should be at least sixty- 
four centimeters, (about twenty-five inches). 

Sixth. The back of the seat should only reach up to the loins of the pupil. 
The best form is somewhat inclined and closely follows the curve of the 
body. 

Seventh. The top of the desk should be sloping, so that the pupil may be 
enabled to hold the body in as erect a position as possible. Besides, this- 
inclination facilitates the necessary movements of the body in writing. 
Cohn proposes an inclination of 1 : 6, about nine and a half degrees. The 
inclination of the desk should be of such a mechanical construction that, 
the sloping (folding up or down of the desk) may be increased for the pur- 
pose of reading. 

EigMh. The width of the desk naturally varies with the size of the 
pupil's body. According to Cohn it should be at least forty centimeters, 
15.75 inches. 

To furnish pupils with proper seats in school is naturally not enough, it 
should be done at home also. This is much more difficult to accomplish 
than is the requisite arrangement at school, especially when we have to do- 
with children of indigent parents. The difficulty may be lessened by dimin- 
ishing the work at home, which will be considered later. Nothing can be 
done in such cases further than to instruct the parents, in part orally 
through the teacher, and partly by giving out printed instructions as occa- 
sion requires. Moreover the school physician should call the attention of 
the parents of shortsighted pupils to this matter and add his instructions. 

Even when all the conditions are as favorable as may be, individual 
instances will still occur of pupils bending over and holding themselves- 
too near the work. This is a bad habit peculiar to those having incipient 
myopia ; although when a low degree of myopia is present, work may be 
done quite comfortably at a distance of thu1;y centimeters (twelve inches) ; 
still the subjects exhibit a great inclination to bend more closely over the 
page. Energetic admonition by the teachers in school may do much to 
influence the position of pupils; though unfortunately the same is not 
likely to be supplemented by similar admonition at home. When admoni> 
tion is not sufficient, an "erect-holder" is indicated. 
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The following cat lllugtrates an instrument for this purpose deTised by 




It consiHts of a metal ring covered with caoutchouc in which the fore- 
head of the child rests, and through which he sees. Forater quite lately 
reports on the splendid results he has reached by the use of this holder in 
connection with concave glasses {Archiv. f. Augenheilkitnde, XIV B. p. 
300). 

RKOULATIONB WHICH CORCERN THE PUPII^ 

Writing. 

It has already been pointed out that among other factors, the method 
of writing Iiaa a great influence over the attitude of the pupil. The 
bad attitude of the body in writing manifests itself, firit, by too great an 
inclination forward ; seconif, by a twisting of the body on its axis. The 
results are myopia and contortion of the spine. 

Now what is the connection between the manner of writing and the atti- 
tude of the body? I shall pass over the historical development of this 
question which may be found in detail in the reports of Uerlin. The fol- 
lowing is the result of his investigations which were carried out with a 
large number of children, and quite lately found further conflrmation 
through the esamination of left-handed persons. 

In the great majority of cases (93 per cent.) the eyes during the act of 
writing are directed to the ground-stroke ; that is, in forming the stroke 
they constantly follow the pen-point. On the contrary, the hmr-line, or up- 
stroke, is completed without keeping the point of the pen in view, for the 
writer only fixes the point to which the pen is to arrive while drawing the 

Looking upon, or fixing the ground-stroke takes place in such a manner 
that the base line of the eye {that is the line which unites the centers about 
which the eyes move ) of the writer is held at right angles to the direction 
of this stroke, — he carries the ground-stroke, therefore, along the vertical 
meridian of his binocular field ( field common to both eyes) of vision. 
Hence writing is decidedly different from reading, during which the 
"base line" is constantly parallel to the line of print 
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It follows from this, that the position in which the head is held (and 
thence the body ) is necessarily dependent upon the situation and direction 
of the *' ground-stroke " and the position of the page, in case the ground- 
stroke has a definite and constant inclination to the line of writing. We 
have above recommended that the pupil should sit holding the head and 
body erect, and the latter parallel to the edge of the desk. Such an atti- 
tude can be maintained in writing, only when the ground-stroke is drawn 
perpendicular to the margin of the desk. This may be accomplished in 
two ways. 

Fir%t. By making the script upright. To effect this the page should lie 
exactly in front of the body, the lines should be parallel to the edge of the 
desk, and the ground stroke should be perpendicular to the line. Cohn 
speaks in favor of this script; also the French commission, Weber, Armai- 
nac, Layat, Schubert, and others. 

Second. An erect attitude of the head and body may be maintained in 
writing oblique script when the following conditions are carried out ; the 
page should lie in front of the bo(iy in such a manner that the lines incline 
from left to right, and from below upwards at an angle of thirty or forty 
degrees. The right inclination is observed when the ground stroke is drawn 
perpendicular to the edge of the desk. When a page WTitten upon in this 
manner is laid straight before one the script is seen to be oblique, i. e , the 
ground stroke makes an angle of about fifty degrees with the line. Oblique 
script then is only upright script written on a page that lies obliquely. 

Under any other conditions oblique script necessitates a distorted attitude 
of the head and body. This is the case in all those (numerous) schools 
where the pupils are required to hold the page directly in front of them 
while writing oblique characters. Happily they may emancipate them- 
selves later from the improper manner of placing the page w^hich they have 
been taught, though it does not follow they will give up the bad attitude of 
the body they have acquired thereby. 

It is seen that a correct position of the writer is as possible with the ob- 
lique as with the upright scrmt. Berlin makes the following objections to 
the upright, and in favor of the oblique script. 

The simplest movement necessary to write along a line continuously 
consists in a backward inflection (extension) of the hand As this move- 
ment alone covers but slight space, there follows immediately a rotation of 
the arm in the shoulder joint. The part of the fore-arm lying on the edge 
of the desk forms a fixed point about which, as a center, the curving 
movement of the hand and pen-point is accomplished. When one experi- 
ments in this manner with the upright script — ^the lines being parallel to 
the transverse axis of the body — one finds that the writing runs " up hill." 
In order to remain upon the line one must draw the elbow backwards and 
to the right to the same extent that one advances along the line. This is 
accomplished by a series of such backward movements to the right. 

It is quite different with the oblique script when written under the direc- 
tions given above. The oblique direction of the line upwards coincides 
nearly with the tangent of the arc that the pen-point describes when the 
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arm is rotated outwards. The backward movement, therefore, is not neces- 
sary, and there only remains the rotation of the arm at the shoulder joint- 
Since the forearm acts as the long arm of the lever, very little exertion is 
necessary to make the excursion of the hand quite ample. That this may 
be accomplished readily, a slight inclination of the top of the desk is de- 
sirable. For these reasons Berlin recommends the oblique script as being 
preferable to the upright. The latter is more tiresome, and, according to 
Baumler, more readily produces *' writer's cramp." 

In order to determine definitely which method of writing should be pre- 
ferred, it would be necessary to compare two schools possessing similar 
hygienic conditions, in which the different methods of writing were in use, 
and then could be observed in which school the average position of the 
body were better. Berlin has already carried out investigations relative to 
this matter, which seem to prove that children usually hold themselves 
better in writing the upward script than while writing the oblique script as 
comm«mly, and badly, taught; but much worse with the upright than with 
the oblique when properly written. Berlin himself says, however, that 
these observations were made with children who were not accustomed to 
the upright script. His conclusions, therefore, require more definite con- 
firmation. 

"Whatever method may be chosen, even with good illumination, good 
seats, etc., great attention on the part of the teacher is still necessary. By 
constant admonition he may. do a great deal towards securing correct posi- 
tion on the part of his pupils. The teacher should not permit a child 
{presuming that he has no diminished acuity of vision) to hold himself 
nearer that twenty-five centimeters (a little over ten inches) from his work. 

Cohn warmly recommends making stenographical instructions obligatory 
in the higher classes of the preparatory schools, because by means 
of it the time which the student must pass at the writing desk may be ma- 
terially shortened. From personal experience I must unconditionally join 
in this recommendation. Of course it would be better if the great amount 
of writing could be lessened. This holds for preparatory schools and uni- 
versities where writing exercises is still much in practice. 

Reading. 

Javal has the merit of first having undertaken a fundamental scientific 
discussion of ordinary print. He distinguishes between visibility and 
legibility of the letters. He says a letter is visible as soon as it can be 
perceived as an object, though not yet recognized by name. When it can 
be named it is legible. I wish to use these expressions in another sense, 
as follows : a letter is visible when we can see it under such an angle 
that every part of it can be distinguished, so that we can, when the letter is 
unknown, make a drawing of it. The letter is legible when we can call it 
by name. For this purpose we do not need to see every part of it. Our 
facility in reading enables us often to conjecture what a letter is though we 
do not see the whole of it. This is naturally true, still more when it con- 
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cems the grouping of letters in a word or sentence. In the sense in which 
I use the term, a letter or word is legible at a much greater distance than 
it is visible. To be legible, therefore, it is only necessary that parts of a 
letter be seen. Which are those parts ? Above all, the shaded stroke, for 
by it the hair lines may be divined. Javal has pointed out that the ready 
legibility of fat (deeply shaded) letters depends on this peculiarity. Below 
are examples of shaded and unshaded type of equal height. 

VIRIBUS UNITIS 

The shaded letters are visible at a much greater distance, though the 
hair-lines of the one are as fine as those of the others, and are not seen at 
a greater distance, but are readily conjectured. Hence, shaded letters are 
preferable for inscriptions, signs, etc. Even so the tranverse lines at the 
ends (apices) of the letters are not simply to beautify the letter but to make 
it more easily recognb.ed. They serve to beautify the type when drawn 
across the ground stroke at its ends, for they prevent the rounded appear- 
ance due to irradiation, for example, I. The apices, however, favor divina- 
tion of the letter when they are drawn across the hair-line, indicating the 
ends of that line. They help us, for example, to distinguish between E 
and P, though the hair-lines of both these letters are entirely invisible to 
us. 

The form of the letter also has an influence on its legibility. The form 
of each letter should be so characteristic that it would be impossible to 
mistake it for another. Unfortunately this is not always the case ; the let- 
ters c and d, and n and u are easily confounded. Javal and Cohn have 
suggested remedies. The difference between visibility and legibility will 
be still more apparent when experiments with single letters in contra- 
distinction to whole words and sentences are made, the latter being legible 
at a much greater distance. Naturally this will also depend on the 
practice of the experimenter. Children in general have a much better 
acuity of vision than adults, and letters are visible to them at a greater dis- 
tance. Od the other hand, running print must be held nearer by them in 
order to be legible, because children are less practiced in conjecturing. 
From this it would follow that in the first year of instruction the type 
should be larger than subsequently. This demand has long been complied 
with in practice, as the type of primers will testify. The large size of 
type intended for country people (prayer books, etc.,) finds its reason in this 
consideration. 

To the practiced, the legibility of a type does not depend entirely upon 
its size and form, but also on the relation of the letters to one another. 
Legibility increases with the distance by which letters are separated from 
each other in a word, also with the distance of the separate lines. 

Further, the print should be clean and uniformly black. . The paper 
should be sufllciently thick to prevent any transparency, and of a clear 
white color. This is better than the grey or yellow tinted paper proposed 
by many. 
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Drawing and Hand-work. 

When in drawing or hand-work the eyes must be brought too near the 
object, these occupations are accompanied by the same dangers as are inci- 
dent to writing or reading. 

In order to make this branch of instruction as harmless as possible the 
following points are to be observed : 

First, Only those varieties of hand- work that require no great exacti- 
tude of vision should be taught in school. Cohn and Weber both maintain 
that all work that requires an approach of less than thirty-five centimeters 
(about 13Jj{ inches) should be excluded from the school room. That vari- 
ety of work which is required in a household, and which girls should learn, 
can all be done at that distance. Those varieties which would be ban- 
ished from -the school room because of being too fine are those only that 
appertain to articles of luxury and may be excluded without injury to any 
one. 

Second. Instruction in drawing or print which, as Berlin has shown, 
the youngest children are inclined to look too closely upon, should not be 
commenced too soon. It is a mistake to require children of six to eight 
years of age, and even those in the kindergarten, to draw after designs, 
especially when the design is small and difficult to see, as for instance, the 
" point system " of Stuhlmann. 

Third. For drawing as well as for hand- work the best illuminated hall 
should be chosen. If the work must be done in the evenings, which is not 
always to be avoided, especially in the trades schools, the artificial light in 
use must be of the best. Electric lighting as is used in Luettich is certainly 
preferable to all others. 

When the best illumination that can be had is chosen for instruction in 
schools, not only the eyes of the children are spared at the time, but a 
further benefit is attained. Children habituated in school to work by a 
very good light will make efforts when at home to obtain the best illumi- 
nation possible. We often see children at home performing their work at 
a table far removed from the windows, receiving little light. The boys 
read and the girls sew as long by twilight as possible before the lamp is 
lit. When children enjoy good illumination at school they will endeavor 
to obtain the same advantage at home. In this manner, perhaps, will be 
overcome that incredible indifference, in consequence of which persons 
often work in partial darkness, although a good light is close at hand. 

SPECIAL REGULATIONS FOR PARTICULAR GRADES OF INSTRUCTION. 

Primary Grades. 

As to age, no child should be allowed to enter school under six years. 
In a number of countries the law requires the completion of the sixth 
year, and admits of primary instruction from the sixth to the fourteenth 
year. 

Only moderate demands should be made of the primary schools as 
regards the number of working hours per day. For the lower classes three. 
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for the upper, four sitting hours should be the maximum. Each sitting 
hour should not be longer that forty-five minutes. As the fatigue of sitting 
still is felt more by the younger children, perhaps only half an hour should 
be required of the lower classes at one time. Zehender and Chalybaeus 
proclaim for this •division of time, which has already been carried out in 
some schools. A pause of fifteen or thirty minutes, therefore, is made 
between the separate hours. According to some, this should be occupied 
by gymnastic exercises. In any event it is expedient that the children 
should leave the room so that it may be thoroughly ventilated. Instead of 
employing this short period in gymnastics, it appears to me that it would be 
better to allow them to amuse themselves freely in the open air, or in win- 
ter, in a covered space. 

The hours should include those of singing and gymnastics. In the lowest 
classes, the latter should begin as free exercise, to which more complicated 
forms of gymnastics may be added later as the age of the children allows. 
Gymnastics should be obligatory upon both sexes. 

The time should be so divided that the hours for singing and gymnastics 
interrupt, in a suitable manner, the sitting hours. It is also expedient to 
permit the children to work in the garden when one is provided (as in 
Austria), to perform light military exercises (as in France), to play at games 
of exercise such as " ball," to learn to swim, etc. 

Household work should be entirely omitted in the lowest classes ; in the 
upper classes it should not be continued more than one and a half hours 
daily. 

Concerning the methods of instruction the principal points have been 
reverted to in considering the subjects of reading and writing. 

In order to teach the oblique script the direction lines in the copy books 
are not necessary. When the page lies before the child in the proper man- 
ner the script takes the proper inclination of itself. It is not facilitated by 
deviation from certain graded angles, and Berlin is right when he wishes 
all direction lines banished, because the attention is directed too closely 
upon them. The same is true of the model copy book of Adler, prescribed 
by Cohn. Any copy, or anything about the copy, made up of fine lines or 
of points grouped together is to be rejected. 

For writing material, the slate has been in general use for instruction up 
to the present time. Horner shows that the slate bears to ink on paper a 
proportion of 3:4 for visibility. This, as well as the glittering reflex from 
the slate induces a bad attitude on the part of the pupil. According to the 
opinion of Cohn the white slate is to be recommended. Cohn determined, 
by experiment, that, as to visibility, the writing on a black slate is to that 
on the white slate as 5 : 6 (from later observations as 7 : 8). 

Preparatory School Instruction. 

The preparatory is that grade of instruction that is of the greatest 
danger to the eyes. The primary schools produces very little short 
sight. Therefore the number of myopes in the lower classes of the 
preparatory schools is very small. In the course of the preparatory 
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grades, however, the number of myopes gradually increases up to a 
final average of fifty per cent, (see the curve, taken from Cohn, page 
186). It has been shown how much faulty Illumination and print 
have to do with this frightful increase. The hurtful influence of these 
factors is greatly increased by the very improper amount of work that is 
required of pupils in these departments. In Germany particularly, the 
overburdening of pupils has reached the highest degree. Durr has made 
some interesting calculations on this subject. In Germany, the pupil per- 
forms 25,000 hours of school and home work during the course of his 
combined preparatory school years, of which 650 hours are devoted to exer_ 
cise. Durr further makes a comparison between Germany, France and 
England, as to the number of hours of work required of the pupil from his 
tenth to his nineteenth year, inclusive. The following is the result : 

FROM 10th TO 19th YEAR. 

In England. 
In France. 
In Germany. 

Nothing could better demonstrate the perverted methods of instruction 
in the German schools. In this is to be found the true cause of the pre- 
valency of myopia in Germany. It is not the German script or the German 
print, nor has the nationality anything to do with it, but it is the overburd- 
ening of the scholars with work, more than all. There is a double cause 
for this, excess of material and bad methods of instruction. The increase 
in subjects of study has its obvious origin in the unexpected flight of the 
natural sciences in modem times. Knowledge of their importance to 
every man makes their reception on the programme of the public schools 
necessary. At the same time the old material for study is retained in its 
entire extent. This becomes such a heavy ballast by reason of the old, 
faulty methods, that many influential voices are raised in favor of throwing 
a part of it overboard. This is not the place to discuss the question. 

All agree that the daily time of work in the preparatory schools must be 
diminished. Some believe that the subjects of study may all be retained 
if a better method of instruction is adopted. Others that this alone would 
not be enough, but that subjects for study in certain departments (the dead 
languages for example) should be lessened. I can not help but agree with 
the latter view. It is a common experience with Professors to find that 
applicants from the Polytechnic Schools are not prepared for the University, 
for which failing, their knowledge of the ancient languages in no way 
indemnifies them. In what way can we obviate this evil ? 

First, the authorities should be induced to diminish the course of study 
in the polytechnic schools and gymnasia. 

Many young people attend the public high schools, which afford 
a better result and more satisfactory instruction than the polytechnic 
schools and colleges. Schools for manual training, trades and commercial 
schools, are even more to be recommended, in which, without being over- 
burdened, the scholar acquires a mass of knowledge that is of general use. 
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As to excessive work, the hours of confinement, or sitting hours, only- 
come under consideration. The Strasburg commission proposed that the 
lowest classes should have eighteen hours per week, the time to be 
increased in the higher classes to thirty hours. Alexi desires a greater 
diminution. According to his proposition, made before the "German 
Union for the Public Regimen," the number of sitting hours in the gym- 
nasium should be from twenty-four to twenty six per week ; in the poly- 
technic schools twenty-eight per week. Every one may experience for 
himself how much it is necessary to strain the mind in order to fix the 
attention on one subject for an hour continuously. When four hours per 
day are required of the pupil it is a great deal, and should be the maximum 
of work demanded. 

The time of instruction should be so divided that .temporary relaxation 
of the accommodation of the eye (that muscular action by which the 
" focus ** of the eye is changed for different distances) may be permitted. 
If we adhere to the principles adduced for the primary schools, no lesson 
should be continued for more than three quarters of an hour. Finally, 
it is of the greatest importance that the sitting hour should be interrupted 
as much as may be by hours of bodily exercise. By most of the regula- 
tions, at present in force, the time for gymnastics is limited to two hours 
per week. It is highly necessary that this time should be increased. 

The home work also demanded by the gymnasia and polytechnic schools 
has gradually increased to an enormous extent. Pupils of the gymnasium 
of Berlin, and the scholars of the polytechnic school of Dresden, have 
from thirty-three to thirty-eight hours of home work per week, so that they 
are forced to labor daily from seven o'clock in the morning to ten in the 
evening. What time for recreation is provided here ? 

As regards the value of superficial work it may be said to stand in inverse 
proportion to the length of the day. 

The Strasburg commission provides that three hours home work shall 
be required of the lowest classes per week, and twelve to eighteen hours 
for the higher classes, and that the latter maximum shall never be passed. 
These regulations are entirely justifiable. 

The diminishing of home work is doubly necessary, because it is often 
done by bad illumination, on bad seats, and under many other unfavorable 
circumstances. It should not only be diminished, but should be regulated 
in a sensible manner. When it appears that a pupil is not particularly 
" gifted," the teacher should urgently warn the parents not to burden him 
with irregular subjects of study at home. 

The recreations of vacations and Sundays should not be interfered with 
by home work. Vacations are usually fixed at such time as to permit 
pupils to indulge in pedestrian excursions. Aside from the great advantage 
to body and mind of such excursions, they have an excellent infiuence on 
the condition of the eyes. Arlt has made the observation on himself, and 
has seen it confirmed in many others, that myopes usually return from such 
journeys somewhat less shortsighted. Long continued rest probably con- 
duces to complete relaxation of the muscles of accommodation thereby 
reducing the degree of myopia. 
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The education of the rising generation requires thorough reform, the 
necessity of which becomes daily more apparent. The body should no 
longer be neglected in favor of the mind. The ideal education is that of 
the English youth in which " athletics/* so called, plays so important a part. 
It includes, swimming, rowing, riding, archery, and a long list of plays 
practiced in the open air. 

The disproportion between the acquirement of knowledge and the time 
allotted to it exists in the highest as well as in the preparatory schools. 
However, the advanced students are less strictly bound by rules. The time 
to be devoted to any particular branch may be prolonged at will. The 
other evils denounced in preparatory schools also exist in the advanced 
schools to a higher degree if possible. Seats, illumination, printing, all 
leave much to be desired. In addition comes that unfortunate habit, 
existing especially in Germany, of studying badly written copies of exer- 
cises. 

MEASURES AGAINST EXISTING MYOPIA. 

This is not the place to discuss the treatment of myopia ; that belongs to 
the text-books of Ophthalmology. A few remarks in this connection, how- 
ever, may be permitted. 

In low grades of myopia, four dioptrics and less, the teacher, or prefer- 
ably the school physician, should inform the parents and give them the 
rules necessary for the conduct of myopes. 

Many shortsighted pupils wear glasses which have been purchased 
without the advice of a physician and consequently the majority are 
not suitable. Cohn found that thirty-seven per cent, of the glasses worn 
were too strong. Erisman found nineteen per cent. The direction of a 
qualified physician in these matters is absolutely necessary, and no scholar 
should be permitted to wear glasses for which he is not able to show a phy- 
sician's order. 

Should shortsighted pupils wear glasses? As long as they are able to 
see the blackboard or charts from the recitation seats glasses are not needed. 
Myopes of medium degree, however, must wear them for this purpose. 

Strongly shortsighted eyes must be considered as diseased, and every 
such case should be examined by the school physician in order that he may 
give it proper attention. The physician should call the special attention of 
the parents to it in order that they may know the child is not capable of 
adopting certain vocations. 

MEDICAL SUPERVISION OF THE SCHOOLS. 

It has only been a few years since any one thought it necessary to call the 
attention of the physician to school matters. Surgeons and oculists were 
the first to point out that danger to many a child existed in the school room. 
Then learned medical societies began to concern themselves with the ques- 
ion, and some municipal authorities organized medical supervision within 
their districts. In some instances, quite lately, governments followed suit 
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and appointed commissions for the purposes of investigation. France, as 
early as June 17, 1830, passed a law regulating the building and appoint- 
ments of schools, taking into account the demands of modern hygiene. In 
1881, the government named a commission, which was in part composed 
of physicians. The same visited certain schools and presented a 
report in the following year through Dr. Gariel. Almost simultaneously a 
commission which had been appointed by the Governor of Elsass-Lothrin- 
gen, sent in a report. This commission was composed entirely of physic- 
ians. Further, a commission composed of physicians and men interested 
in school matters, and which had been named by the Hessian government, 
followed. In addition, a commission was appointed by the Wurtemberg 
government to whi(;h Berlin and Rembold presented a report in 1882. 
These reports collectively recommend the appointment of school physic- 
ians who shall regularly undertake supervision of the schools Cohn 
formulated this recommendation in the most precise manner before the 
International Congress of Hygiene at Geneva, in 1883, and that body adopted 
Cohn's theses. 

Though general legal ordinances respecting medical supervision of the 
schools is lacking at present, certain States and Departments have instituted 
regular medical service. Brussels was the first to do so. Medical school 
inspection hiis existed in Brussels since 1874. It includes the common 
schools of the city and the kindergarten. The appointed physician exam- 
ines the schools thre(», times per month, and it is his duty to note the 
hygienic condition, and the general health of the pupils. The eyes receive 
special attention principally on account of the prevailing trachoma (granu- 
lations) in Belgium. The city of Lowen followed a year later, then Ant- 
werpen and others. 

In the neighboring country of Holland, since 1865, the law gives the 
appointed physician the right to visit the schools, and to urge necessary 
changes, but is not in duty bound to do so, so that regular control does not 
exist. 

In England, in 1872, a medical department was founded in the local 
Government Board, which provided for the medical supervision of the 
schools. 

In France, the Department of the Seine first established medical service 
in 1879. The same is deficient in that it provides for the common schools 
only and not for the private schools. The school physician, who is named once 
in three years by the Prefecture, must visit each class twice per month. 
They have first to review the school locale and then examine the scholars. 
They must write their obsers'ations in a book which is kept in the school, 
and must make a short report of the same (in the form of a filled out blank) 
to the Mayor within twenty-four hours. Following the example of the 
Department of the Seine, a number of provincial cities, Havre, Bordeaux, 
Lille and Lyons, have also provided for sanitary service for the schools. 

In Germany, Frankfurt on the Main appointed a city physician to inspect 
the schools, April 1, 1883. In Switzerland a provision for school inspec- 
tion is under consideration at Geneva. 
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Thus medical supervision of schools is yet in its infancy. That already 
Existing, is but the initiative taken by a few intelligent municipal govern- 
ments. The strong arm of the general government, however, is needed to 
carry out such supervision after a common system throughout the entire 
country. 

SCHOOL PHYSICIANS. 

Regarding the inspection of a school, many points come under con- 
sideration. The general hygienic relations of the buildings, the condi- 
tions of health of pupils in general, the outbreak of contagious 
diseases, the carriage of the body with respect to curvature of the 
spine, and finally, the eyes of the pupils. It is not suflScient that the con- 
trol be merely general in its supervision, it must, be exact and sure in 
action. When good supervision can not be had it is better not to have any. 
A bad one lulls the parents into a feeling of security without furnishing 
any safety to the children. 

In this demand for good expert control, lies the principal diflSculty to be 
overcome in the introduction of school supervision. Such supervision de- 
mands an amount of knowledge that not every practicing physician is pos- 
sessed of, because it is to a considerable extent of a special nature. Of 
this I will only mention the knowledge of hygiene respecting school build- 
ings, and particularly the knowledge necessary to the examination of the 
eyes. Austria is the country where clinical instruction in ophthalmology 
has been given for the longest time, and where it has been made part of the 
curriculum obligatory upon the medical student. From personal experience 
I can affirm, however, that the practising physician is badly furnished with 
ophthalmological knowledge in spite of this fact. 

It has only been a few years that all universities in Germany have had 
eye clinics. In Paris, a university eye clinic has only existed four 
years. In England, ophthalmology is not obligatory, and is not usually 
taken up by medical students. How then can we expect special knowledge 
of this branch from the general practising physician ? How long might 
one have to search for a practising physician in possession of a case of 
trial-lenses? It can not be expected, then, that the ordinary physician 
should be able to determine the refraction of the pupils' eyes. Should they 
be forced to attempt it, the result would not be reliable. Every oculist 
knows that the determination of refraction is not an easy task. While, 
therefore, the knowledge of a practising physician may be suflicient to 
include the other points mentioned above, it can not be suflicient for the 
the examination of eyes. That the control of the schools may be carried 
out in a practical manner, only such physicians should be trusted as are 
suited to the work. Physicians established in cities will present themselves 
for this duty (Society, District physicians, etc.). In some countries they 
are required to present a certificate of qualification in the special branch 
to which the office they seek appertains, for example, hygiene. That the 
hygiene of the eyes may be taken into account, still more must be required 
in ijxe future. Only those accomplished in this department should be 
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trusted. The city physicians, or health oflScers, are not numerous enough to 
attend to the duties of school work continuously. I believe that the work of 
supervision might be graded with reference to the character of the school. 
In the primaries, especially of the villages, the time of instruction is so 
short that the special dangers threatening the pupils, curvature of the 
spine and shortsightedness, exist in such small proportion that they are not 
to be feared. In reference to the latter I call to mind that Cohn found only 
one and a half per cent, shortsightedness among the village school chil- 
dren. The supervision of these schools, therefore, might be entrusted to a 
practising physician, for the determination of the refraction need not be 
included in his duties. The preparatory schools, on the contrary, should be 
under the control of a specially appointed district physician. In ever}' 
city where an oculist is established, that position should be given him on 
account of the necessity of eye examinations. 

Of the many points belonging to the supervision of schools I shall only 
mention those which especially refer to refraction, omitting the others. 

First. On the recommendation of expert commissions the government 
should fix rules relative to the construction of school buildings, their loca- 
tion, the material for study, the methods of instruction, the school books, 
etc. As to school locality and furniture the rules already established 
should be implicitly followed. The plans of a school about to be built 
should be laid before the proper government authorities for inspection and 
license. The same authorities should pass on school buildings already 
existing, and those found to be failing in certain fixed minimum require- 
ments should be condemned and closed. 

Second. The school physician should be appointed by the government 
and be remunerated according to the sefvice rendered. Wherever a dis- 
trict physician is located he should be charged with the supervision of the 
schools. In those places where an oculist can be reached he should be 
intrusted with the examination of the childrens' eyes. 

In the preparatory schools, grammar, commercial and trades, polytechnic 
schools and' gymnasia, the refraction of every pupil should be ascertained 
and recorded at the beginning of the year. The physician should deter- 
mine how the pupils should be seated with reference to peculiarities of 
visual power, which pupils ought to wear glasses and what glasses, also 
what branches, if any, should be dispensed with in the course of certain 
subjects, (drawing for example). When necessary he should notify 
parents, give them rules and suggest the precautionary measure which the 
eyes of their children may demand. 

The school physician should file reports of his eye examinations with the 
proper authorities. 

As already observed these are the points that relate exclusively to the 
prevention of myopia. The efforts of the State and of the appointed phy- 
sicians would be very materially promoted if those being prepared for the 
ofllce of teacher could receive instructions in hygiene. The teacher and 
school physician would then be able to work together to the best interests 
of the pupils. 
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NAMES OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED 

MAY, 18S6. 



Names in Small Capitals indicate Principals of 
Schools and Special Teachers; in Italics, Head Assist- 
ants; and in German Text, Teachers of German. 



NAME. SCHOOL. RESIDENCE. 

Abbott, Mary A Headley 194 Wesson Street. 

Adams, Alice M Webster 2252 Wabash Avenue. ^ 

Adams, Carrie G Polk Street 408 Washington Boulev'd. 

Adams, Elvira H Armour Street 611J^ Fulton Street. 

Adams, Gertrude J Webster 2252 Wabash Avenue. 

Adams, Kittle E Cooper 476 Center Avenue. 

Adams, Maggie C .... Longfellow 476 Center Avenue. 

Adams, Mary T W. Thirteenth Street. -476 Center Avenue. 

Adams, Sophia B King 422 S. Oakley Avenue. 

Slbler, ^annal^ Raymond and Brenan-41 E. Thirteenth Street. 

Ahern, Ellen Langland 552 W. North Avenue. 

Ahem, Mary Von Humboldt 552 W. North Avenue. 

Ahem, Mary Langland 2953 Butler Street. 

Aiken, Lois M Thomas Hoyne 73 North State Street. 

Alexander, Letitia M Calumet Avenue Englewood, 111. 

Alger, Julia C Wells 248 Ohio Street. 

Allen, Jennie Arnold 341 Center Street. 

Alling, James Carey . . . Central Park 1473 Washington Boul'd. 

Alpiner, Flora E Andersen 418 W. Indiana Street. 

Alstrap, Charlotte Burr 81 W. Ohio Street. 

Anderson, Annie J. Motley 422 W. Ohio Street. 

Anderson, Mary V Kosciusko 345 W. Indiana Street. 

Anderson, Nellie W Haven 29 10 Indiana Avenue. 

Andrews, May Montefiore 25 1 Winchester Avenue. 

Armstrong, Edith Wentworth Avenue . . . "The Walton," N.Clark St. 

Armstrong, Lizzie H Calumet Avenue 3811 Indiana Avenue. 

Atkinson, Emma Jefferson 581 W. Harrison Street. 

Austin, Georgiana M La Salle 828 Hudson Avenue. 

Averill, Carrie L Irving 420 Warren Avenue. 

Ayers, Grace B Washington 420 Warren Avenue. 

Ayers, Lillie G Central Park 420 Warren Avenue. 

Aybbs, Laura D Armour Street 537 W. Jackson Street. 
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The negative distance between seat and desk is proper only in writing ; 
at other times the pupil is cramped and hindered by it in rising from 
the seat. The top of the desk therefore should be so arranged that it may 
be pushed or folded back when not in use for writing. The fact that a top 
that can be pushed in and out may be used for writing without being cleared 
off, gives it an advantage over the folding top. The school desks of Kunze, 
of Olmutzer, or of Candot fulfill this condition in a very simple manner. 

Fourth' The height of the seat should be equal to the length of the 
pupil's leg from the knee to the foot, being about two-sevenths of the 
length of the body. 

Fifth. The width of the seat should be about one-fifth of the length of 
the body, from twenty-two to thirty-three centimeters, i. e. from eight to 
twelve inches. The length of seat for each pupil should be at least sixty- 
four centimeters, (about twenty-five inches). 

Sixth. The back of the seat should only reach up to the loins of the pupil. 
The best form is somewhat inclined and closely follows the curve of the 
body. 

Seventh. The top of the desk should be sloping, so that the pupil may be 
enabled to hold the body in as erect a position as possible. Besides, this- 
inclination facilitates the necessary movements of the body in writing. 
Cohn proposes an inclination of 1 : 6, about nine and a half degrees. The 
inclination of the desk should be of such a mechanical construction that, 
the sloping (folding up or down of the desk) may be increased for the pur« 
pose of reading. 

Eighth. The width of the desk naturally varies with the size of the 
pupil's body. According to Cohn it should be at least forty centimeters, 
15.75 inches. 

To furnish pupils with proper seats in school is naturally not enough, it 
should be done at home also. This is much more difficult to accomplish 
than is the requisite arrangement at school, especially when we have to do 
with children of indigent parents. The difficulty may be lessened by dimin- 
ishing the work at home, which will be considered later. Nothing can be 
done in such cases further than to instruct the parents, in part orally 
through the teacher, and partly by giving out printed instructions as occa- 
sion requires. Moreover the school physician should call the attention of 
the parents of shortsighted pupils to this matter and add his instructions. 

Even when all the conditions are as favorable as may be, individual 
instances will still occur of pupils bending over and holding themselves- 
too near the work. This is a bad habit peculiar to those having incipient 
myopia ; although when a low degree of myopia is present, work may be 
done quite comfortably at a distance of thirty centimeters (twelve inches) ; 
still the subjects exhibit a great inclination to bend more closely over the 
page. Energetic admonition by the teachers in school may do much to 
influence the position of pupils; though unfortunately the same is not 
likely to be supplemented by similar admonition at home. When admoni> 
tion is not sufficient, an "erect-holder" is indicated. 
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t illustrates sd instrument for thia purpose devised by 




It consists of a metal ring coyered with caoutchouc in which the fore- 
head of the child rests, and through which he sees. Forster quite lately 
reports on the splendid results he has reached by the use of this holder in 
connection with concave glasses (Archiv. f. Augenheilltunde, XIV B. p. 

8og). 

REOrLATTONB WHICH CONCERN THE PUPIL. 
Writing. 

It has already been pointed out that among other factors, the method 
of writing has a great influence over the attitude of the pupil. The 
bad attitude of the body in writing manifests itself, -firti, by too great an 
inclination forward ; ieooiwJ, by a twisting of the body on its axis. The 
results are myopia and contortion of the spine. 

Now what is the connection between the manner of writing and the atti- 
tude of the t>ody? I shatl pass over the historical development of this 
question which may be found in detail in the reports of Berlin. The fol- 
lowing is the result of his investigations which were carried out with a 
large number of children, and quite lately found further confirmation 
through the examination of left-handed persons. 

In the great majority of cases (98 per cent.) the eyes during the act of 
writing are directed to tiie ground-strolie ; that is, in forming the strolie 
they constantly follow the pen-point. On the contrary, the hair-line, or up- 
stroke, is completed without keeping the point of the pen in view, for the 
writer only fixes the point to which the pen is to arrive while drawing the 
line. 

Looking upon, or fixing the ground-stroke takes place in such a manner 
that the base line of the eye (that is the lino which unites the centers about 
which the eyes move ) of the writer is held at right angles to the direction 
of this stroke,— he carries the ground-stroke, therefore, along the rertical 
meridian of liis binocular field ( field common to both eyes ) of vision. 
Hence writing is decidedly different from reading, during which the 
"base line" is constantly parallel to the line of print 
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It follows from this, that the position in which the head is held (and 
thence the body ) is necessarily dependent upon the situation and direction 
of the " ground-stroke " and the position of the page, in case the ground- 
stroke has a definite and constant inclination to the line of writing. We 
have above recommended that the pupil should sit holding the head and 
body erect, and the latter parallel to the edge of the desk. Such an atti- 
tude can be maintained in writing, only when the ground-stroke is drawn 
perpendicular to the margin of the desk. This may be accomplished in 
two ways. 

First. By making the script upright. To effect this the page should lie 
exactly in front of the body, the lines should be parallel to the edge of the 
desk, and the ground stroke should be perpendicular to the line. Cohn 
speaks in favor of this script ; also the French commission, Weber, Armai- 
nac, Layat, Schubert, and others. 

Second. An erect attitude of the head and body may be maintained in 
writing oblique script when the following conditions are carried out ; the 
page should lie in front of the botiy in such a manner that the lines incline 
from left to right, and from below upwards at an angle of thirty or forty 
degrees. The right inclination is observed when the ground stroke is drawn 
perpendicular to the edge of the desk. When a page wTitten upon in this 
manner is laid straight before one the script is seen to be oblique, i. e , the 
ground stroke makes an angle of about fifty degrees with the line. Oblique 
script then is only upright script written on a page that lies obliquely. 

Under any other conditions oblique script necessitates a distorted attitude 
of the head and body. This is the case in all those (numerous) schools 
where the pupils are required to hold the page directly in front of them 
while writing oblique characters. Happily they may emancipate them- 
selves later from the improper manner of placing the page which they have 
been taught, though it does not follow they will give up the bad attitude of 
the body they have acquired thereby. 

It is seen that a correct position of the writer is as possible with the ob- 
lique as with the upright scrk)t. Berlin makes the following objections to 
the upright, and in favor of the oblique script. 

The simplest movement necessary to write along a line continuously 
consists in a backward inflection (extension) of the hand As this move- 
ment alone covers but slight space, there follows immediately a rotation of 
the arm in the shoulder joint. The part of the fore-arm lying on the edge 
of the desk forms a fixed point about which, as a center, the curving 
movement of the hand and pen- point is accomplished. When one experi- 
ments in this manner with the upright script — the lines being parallel to 
the transverse axis of the body — one finds that the writing runs " up hill." 
In order to remain upon the line one must draw the elbow backwards and 
to the right to the same extent that one advances along the line. This is 
accomplished by a series of such backward movements to the right. 

It is quite different with the oblique script when written under the direc- 
tions given above. The oblique direction of the line upwards coincides 
nearly with the tangent of the arc that the pen-point describes when the 
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arm is rotated outwards. The backward movement, therefore, is not neces- 
sary, and there only remains the rotation of the arm at the shoulder joint- 
Since the forearm acts as the long arm of the lever, very little exertion is 
necessary to make the excursion of the hand quite ample. That this may 
be accomplished readily, a slight inclination of the top of the desk is de- 
sirable. For these reasons Berlin recommends the oblique script as being 
preferable to the upright. The latter is more tiresome, and, according to 
Baumler, more readily produces " writer's cramp." 

In order to determine definitely which method of writing should be pre- 
ferred, it would be necessary to compare two schools possessing similar 
hygienic conditions, in which the different methods of writing were in use, 
and then could be observed in which school the average position of the 
body were better. Berlin has already carried out investigations relative to 
this matter, which seem to prove that children usually hold themselves 
better in writing the upward script than while writing the oblique script as 
commonly, and badly, taught; but much worse with the upright than with 
the oblique when properly written. Berlin himself says, however, that 
these observations were made with children who were not accustomed to 
the upright script. His conclusions, therefore, require more definite con- 
firmation. 

'Whatever method may be chosen, even with good illumination, good 
seats, etc., great attention on the part of the teacher is still necessary. By 
constant admonition he may.do a great deal towards securing correct posi- 
tion on the part of his pupils. The teacher should not permit a child 
(presuming that he has no diminished acuity of vision) to hold himself 
nearer that twenty-five centimeters (a little over ten inches) from his work. 

Cohn warmly recommends making stenographical instructions obligatory 
in the higher classes of the preparatory schools, because by means 
of it the time which the student must pass at the writing desk may be ma- 
terially shortened. From personal experience I must unconditionally join 
in this recommendation. Of course it would be better if the great amount 
of writing could be lessened. This holds for preparatory schools and uni- 
versities where writing exercises is still much in practice. 

Heading. 

Javal has the merit of first having undertaken a fundamental scientific 
discussion of ordinary print. He distinguishes between visibility and 
legibility of the letters. He says a letter is visible as soon as it can be 
perceived as an object, though not yet recognized by name. When it can 
be named it is legible. I wish to use these expressions in another sense, 
as follows : a letter is visible when we can see it under such an angle 
that every part of it can be distinguished, so that we can, when the letter is 
unknown, make a drawing of it. The letter is legible when we can call it 
by name. For this purpose we do not need to see every part of it. Our 
facility in reading enables us often to conjecture what a letter is though we 
do not see the whole of it. This is naturally true, still more when it con- 
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cents the grouping of letters in a word ot sentence. In the sense in which 
I use the term, a letter or word is legible at a much greater distailce than 
it is visible. To be legible, therefore, it is only necessary that parts of a 
letter be seen. Which are those parts ? Above all, the shaded stroke, for 
by it the hair lines may be divined. Javal has pointed out that the ready 
legibility of fat (deeply shaded) letters depends on this peculiarity. Below 
are examples of shaded and unshaded type of equal height. 

VIRIBUS UNITIS 



The shaded letters are visible at a much greater distance, though the 
hair-lines of the one are as fine as those of the others, and are not seen at 
a greater distance, but are readily conjectured. Hence, shaded letters are 
preferable for inscriptions, signs, etc. Even so the tranverse lines at the 
ends (apices) of the letters are not simply to beautify the letter but to make 
it more easily recognized. They serve to beautify the type when drawn 
across the ground stroke at its ends, for they prevent the rounded appear- 
ance due to irradiation, for example, I. The apices, however, favor divina- 
tion of the letter when they are drawn across the hair-line, indicating the 
ends of that line. They help us, for example, to distinguish between E 
and F, though the hair-lines of both these letters are entirely invisible to 
us. 

The form of the letter also has an influence on its legibility. The form 
of each letter should be so characteristic that it would be impossible to 
mistake it for another. Unfortunately this is not always the case ; the let- 
ters c and e, and n and u are easily confounded. Javal and Cohn have 
suggested remedies. The difference between visibility and legibility will 
be still more apparent when experiments with single letters in contra- 
distinction to whole words and sentences are made, the latter being legible 
at a much greater distance. Naturally this will also depend on the 
practice of the experimenter. Children in general have a much better 
acuity of vision than adults, and letters are visible to them at a greater dis- 
tance. Od the other hand, running print must be held nearer by them in 
order to be legible, because children are less practiced in conjecturing. 
From this it would follow that in the first year of instruction the type 
should be larger than subsequently. This demand has long been complied 
with in practice, as the type of primers will testify. The large size of 
type intended for country people (prayer books, etc.,) finds its reason in this 
consideration. 

To the practiced, the legibility of a type does not depend entirely upon 
its size and form, but also on the relation of the letters to one another. 
Legibility increases with the distance by which letters are separated from 
each other in a word, also with the distance of the separate lines. 

Further, the print should be clean and uniformly black. . The paper 
should be sufficiently thick to prevent any transparency, and of a clear 
white color. This is better than the grey or yellow tinted paper proposed 
by many. 
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Drawing and Hand-work. 

When in drawing or hand- work the eyes must be brought too near the 
object, these occupations are accompanied by the same dangers as are inci- 
dent to writing or reading. 

In order to make this branch of instruction as harmless as possible the 
following points are to be observed : 

First. Only those varieties of hand- work that require no great exacti- 
tude of vision should be taught in school. Cohn and Weber both maintain 
that all work that requires an approach of less than thirty-five centimeters 
(about 13Ji inches) should be excluded from the school room. That vari- 
ety of work which is required in a household, and which girls should learn, 
can all be done at that distance. Those varieties which would be ban- 
ished from the school room because of being too fine are those only that 
appertain to articles of luxury and may be excluded without injury to any 
one. 

Second. Instruction in drawing or print which, as Berlin has shown, 
the youngest children are inclined to look too closely upon, should not be 
commenced too soon. It is a mistake to require children of six to eight 
years of age, and even those in the kindergarten, to draw after designs, 
especially when the design is small and difficult to see, as for instance, the 
" point system " of Stuhlmann. 

Third. For drawing as well as for hand- work the best illuminated hall 
should be chosen. If the work must be done in the evenings, which is not 
always to be avoided, especially in the trades schools, the artificial light in 
use must be of the best. Electric lighting as is used in Luettich is certainly 
preferable to all others. 

When the best illumination that can be had is chosen for instruction in 
schools, not only the eyes of the children are spared at the time, but a 
further benefit is attained. Children habituated in school to work by a 
very good light will make efforts when at home to obtain the best illumi- 
nation possible. We often see children at home performing their work at 
a table far removed from the windows, receiving little light. The boys 
read and the girls sew as long by twilight as possible before the lamp is 
lit. When children enjoy good illumination at school they will endeavor 
to obtain the same advantage at home. In this manner, perhaps, will be 
overcome that incredible indifference, in consequence of which persons 
often work in partial darkness, although a good light is close at hand. 

SPECIAL REGULATIONS FOR PARTICULAR GRADES OP INSTRUCTION. 

Primary Grades. 

As to age, no child should be allowed to enter school under six years. 
In a number of countries the law requires the completion of the sixth 
year, and admits of primary instruction from the sixth to the fourteenth 
year. 

Only moderate demands should be made of the primary schools as 
regards the number of working hours per day. For the lower classes three, 
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for the upper, four sitting hours should be the maximum. Each sitting 
hour should not be longer that forty-five minutes. As the fatigue of sitting 
still is felt more by the younger children, perhaps only half an hour should 
be required of the lower classes at one time. Zehender and Chalybaeus 
proclaim for this •division of time, which has already been carried out in 
some schools. A pause of fifteen or thirty minutes, therefore, is made 
between the separate hours. According to some, this should be occupied 
by gymnastic exercises. In any event it is expedient that the children 
should leave the room so that it may be thoroughly ventilated. Instead of 
emplojdng this short period in gymnastics, it appears to me that it would be 
better to allow them to amuse themselves freely in the open air, or in win- 
ter, in a covered space. 

The hours should include those of singing and gymnastics. In the lowest 
classes, the latter should begin as free exercise, to which more complicated 
forms of gymnastics may be added later as the age of the children allows. 
Gymnastics should be obligatory upon both sexes. 

The time should be so divided that the hours for singing and gymnastics 
interrupt, in a suitable manner, the sitting hours. It is also expedient to 
permit the children to work in the garden when one is provided (as in 
Austria), to perform light military exercises (as in France), to play at games 
of exercise such as " ball,'* to learn to swim, etc. 

Household work should be entirely omitted in the lowest classes ; in the 
upper classes it should not be continued more than one and a half hours 
daily. 

Concerning the methods of instruction the principal points have been 
reverted to in considering the subjects of reading and writing. 

In order to teach the oblique script the direction lines in the copy books 
are not necessary. When the page lies before the child in the proper man- 
ner the script takes the proper inclination of itself. It is not facilitated by 
deviation from certain graded angles, and Berlin is right when he wishes 
all direction lines banished, because the attention is directed too closely 
upon them. The same is true of the model copy book of Adler, prescribed 
by Cohn. Any copy, or anything about the copy, made up of fine lines or 
of points grouped together is to be rejected. 

For writing material, the slate has been in general use for instruction up 
to the present time. Horner shows that the slate bears to ink on paper a 
proportion of 3: 4 for visibility. This, as well as the glittering reflex from 
the slate induces a bad attitude on the part of the pupil. According to the 
opinion of Cohn the white slate is to be recommended. Cohn determined, 
by experiment, that, as to visibility, the writing on a black slate is to that 
on the white slate as 5 : 6 (from later observations as 7 : 8). 

Preparatory Sclwol Instruction. 

The preparatory is that grade of instruction that is of the greatest 
danger to the eyes. The primary schools produces very little short 
sight. Therefore the number of myopes in the lower classes of the 
preparatory schools is very small. In the course of the preparatory 
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grades, however, the number of myopes gradually increases up to a 
final average of fifty per cent, (see the curve, taken from Cohn, page 
186). It has been shown how much faulty illumination and print 
have to do with this frightful increase. The hurtful influence of these 
factors is greatly increased by the very improper amount of work that is 
required of pupils in these departments. In Germany particularly, the 
overburdening of pupils has reached the highest degree. Durr has made 
some interesting calculations on this subject. In Germany, the pupil per- 
forms 25,000 hours of school and home work during the course of his 
combined preparatory school years, of which 650 hours are devoted to exer. 
cise. Durr further makes a comparison between Germany, France and 
England, as to the number of hours of work required of the pupil from his 
tenth to his nineteenth year, inclusive. The following is the result : 

FROM 10th to 19th year. 
In England. 
In France. 
In Germany. 

Nothing could better demonstrate the perverted methods of instruction 
in the German schools. In this is to be found the true cause of the pre- 
valency of myopia in Germany. It is not the German script or the German 
print, nor has the nationality anything to do with it, but it is the overburd- 
ening of the scholars with work, more than all. There is a double cause 
for this, excess of material and bad methods of instruction. The increase 
in subjects of study has its obvious origin in the unexpected flight of the 
natural sciences in modern times. Knowledge of their importance to 
every man makes their reception on the programme of the public schools 
necessary. At the same time the old material for study is retained in its 
entire extent. This becomes such a heavy ballast by reason of the old, 
faulty methods, that many influential voices are raised in favor of throwing 
a part of it overboard. This is not the place to discuss the question. 

All agree that the daily time of work in the preparatory schools must be 
diminished. Some believe that the subjects of study may all be retained 
if a better method of instruction is adopted. Others that this alone would 
not be enough, but that subjects for study in certain departments (the dead 
languages for example) should be lessened. I can not help but agree with 
the latter view. It is a common experience with Professors to find that 
applicants from the Polytechnic Schools are not prepared for the University, 
for which failing, their knowledge of the ancient languages in no way 
indemnifies them. In what way can we obviate this evil ? 

First, the authorities should be induced to diminish the course of study 
in the polytechnic schools and gymnasia. 

Many young people attend the public high schools, which afford 
a better result and more satisfactory instruction than the polytechnic 
schools and colleges. Schools for manual training, trades and commercial 
schools, are even more to be recommended, in which, without being over- 
burdened, the scholar acquires a mass of knowledge that is of general use. 
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As to excessive work, the hours of confinement, or sitting hours, only 
come under consideration. The Strasburg commission proposed that the 
lowest classes should have eighteen hours per week, the time to be 
increased in the higher classes to thirty hours. Alezi desires a greater 
diminution. According to his proposition, made before the ^* German 
Union for the Public Regimen," the number of sitting hours in the gym- 
nasium should be from twenty-four to twenty six per week ; in the poly- 
technic schools twenty-eight per week. Every one may experience for 
himself how much it is necessary to strain the mind in order to fix the 
attention on one subject for an hour continuously. When four hours per 
day are required of the pupil it is a great deal, and should be the maximum 
of work demanded. 

The time of instruction should be so divided that ..temporary relaxation 
of the accommodation of the eye (that muscular action by which the 
" focus " of the eye is changed for different distances) may be permitted. 
If we adhere to the principles adduced for the primary schools, no lesson 
should be continued for more than three quarters of an hour. Finally, 
it is of the greatest importance that the sitting hour should be interrupted 
as much as may be by hours of bodily exercise. By most of the regula- 
tions, at present in force, the time for gymnastics is limited to two hours 
per week. It is highly necessary that this time should be increased. 

The home work also demanded by the gymnasia and polytechnic schools 
has gradually increased to an enormous extent. Pupils of the gymnasium 
of Berlin, and the scholars of the polytechnic school of Dresden, have 
from thirty-three to thirty-eight hours of home work per week, so that they 
are forced to labor daily from seven o'clock in the morning to ten in the 
evening. What time for recreation is provided here ? 

As regards the value of superficial work it may be said to stand in inverse 
proportion to the length of the day. 

The Strasburg commission provides that three hours home work shall 
be required of the lowest classes per week, and twelve to eighteen hours 
for the higher classes, and that the latter maximum shall never be passed. 
These regulations are entirely justifiable. 

The diminishing of home work is doubly necessary, because it is often 
done by bad illumination, on bad seats, and under many other unfavorable 
circumstances. It should not only be diminished, but should be regulated 
in a sensible manner. When it appears that a pupil is not particularly 
" gifted," the teacher should urgently warn the parents not to burden him 
with irregular subjects of study at home. 

The recreations of vacations and Sundays should not be interfered with 
by home work. Vacations are usually fixed at such time as to permit 
pupils to indulge in pedestrian excursions. Aside from the great advantage 
to body and mind of such excursions, they have an excellent infiuence on 
the condition of the eyes. Arlt has made the observation on himself, and 
has seen it confirmed in many others, that myopes usually return from such 
Journeys somewhat less shortsighted. Long continued rest probably con- 
duces to complete relaxation of the muscles of accommodation thereby 
reducing the degree of myopia. 
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The education of the rising generation requires thorough reform, the 
necessity of which becomes daily more apparent. The body should no 
longer be neglected in favor of the mind, The ideal education is that of 
the English youth in which *^ athletics/' so called, plays so important a part. 
It includes, swimming, rowing, riding, archery, and a long list of plays 
practiced in the open air. 

The disproportion between the acquirement of knowledge and the time 
allotted to it exists in the highest as well as in the preparatory schools. 
However, the advanced students are less strictly bound by rules. The time 
to be devoted to any particular branch may be prolonged at will. The 
other evils denounced in preparatory schools also exist in the advanced 
schools to a higher degree if possible. Seats, illumination, printing, all 
leave much to be desired. In addition comes that unfortunate habit, 
existing especially in Germany, of studying badly written copies of exer- 
cises. 

MEASURES AGAINST EXISTING MYOPIA. 

This is not the place to discuss the treatment of myopia ; that belongs to 
the text-books of Ophthalmology. A few remarks in this connection, how- 
ever, may be permitted. 

In low grades of myopia, four dioptrics and less, the teacher, or prefer- 
ably the school physician, should inform the parents and give them the 
rules necessary for the conduct of myopes. 

Many shortsighted pupils wear glasses which have been purchased 
without the advice of a physician and consequently the majority are 
not suitable. Cohn found that thirty-seven per cent, of the glasses worn 
were too strong. Erisman found nineteen per cent. The direction of a 
qualified physician in these matters is absolutely necessary, and no scholar 
should be permitted to wear glasses for which he is not able to show a phy- 
sician's order. 

Should shortsighted pupils wear glasses? As long as they are able to 
see the blackboard or charts from the recitation seats glasses are not needed. 
Myopes of medium degree, however, must wear them for this purpose. 

Strongly shortsighted eyes must be considered as diseased, and every 
such case should be examined by the school physician in order that he may 
give it proper attention. The physician should call the special attention of 
the parents to it in order that they may know the child is not capable of 
adopting certain vocations. 

MEDICAL SUPERVISION OF THE SCHOOLS. 

It has only been a few years since any one thought it necessary to call the 
attention of the physician to school matters. Surgeons and oculists were 
the first to point out that danger to many a child existed in the school room. 
Then learned medical societies began to concern themselves with the ques- 
ion, and some municipal authorities organized medical supervision within 
their districts. In some instances, quite lately, governments followed suit 
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and appointed commissions for the purposes of investigation, France, as 
early as June 17, 1880, passed a law regulating the building and appoint- 
ments of schools, taking into account the demands of modern hygiene. In 
1881, the government named a commission, which was in part composed 
of physicians. The same visited certain schools and presented a 
report in the following year through Dr. Gariel. Almost simultaneously a 
commission which had been appointed by the Governor of Elsass-Lothrin- 
gen, sent in a report. This commission was composed entirely of physic- 
ians. Further, a commission composed of physicians and men interested 
in school matters, and which had been named by the Hessian government, 
followed. In addition, a commission was appointed by the Wurtemberg 
government to which Berlin and Rembold presented a report in 1882. 
These reports collectively recommend the appointment of school physic- 
ians who shall regularly undertake supervision of the schools Cohn 
formulated this recommendation in the most precise manner before the 
International Congress of Hygiene at Geneva, in 1883, and that body adopted 
Cohn's theses. 

Though general legal ordinances respecting medical supervision of the 
schools is lacking at present, certain States and Departments have instituted 
regular medical service. Brussels was the first to do so. Medical school 
inspection has existed in Brussels since 1874. It includes the common 
schools of the city and the kindergarten. The appointed physician exam- 
ines the schools three times per month, and it is his duty to note the 
hygienic condition, and the general health of the pupils. The eyes receive 
special attention principally on account of the prevailing trachoma (granu- 
lations) in Belgium. The city of Lowen followed a year later, then Ant- 
werpen and others. 

In the neighboring country of Holland, since 1865, the law gives the 
appointed physician the right to visit the schools, and to urge necessary 
changes, but is not in duty bound to do so, so that regular control does not 
exist. 

In England, in 1872, a medical department was founded in the local 
Government Board, which provided for the medical supervision of the 
schools. 

In France, the Department of the Seine first established medical service 
in 1879. The same is deficient in that it provides for the common schools 
only and not for the private schools. The school physician, who is named once 
in three years by the Prefecture, must visit each class twice per month. 
They have first to review the school locale and then examine the scholars. 
They must write their observations in a book which is kept in the school, 
and must make a short report of the same (in the form of a filled out blank) 
to the Mayor within twenty-four hours. Following the example of the 
Department of the Seine, a number of provincial cities, Havre, Bordeaux, 
Lille and Lyons, have also provided for sanitary service for the schools. 

In Germany, Frankfurt on the Main appointed a city physician to inspect 
the schools, April 1, 1883. In Switzerland a provision for school inspec- 
tion is under consideration at Geneva. 
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Thus medical supervision of schools Is yet in its Infancy. That already 
existing, Is but the initiative taken by a few intelligent municipal govern- 
ments. The strong arm of the general government, however, is needed to 
carry out such supervision after a common system throughout the entire 
country. 

SCHOOL PHYSICIANS. 

Regarding the inspection of a school, many points come under con- 
sideration. The general hygienic relations of the buildings, the condi- 
tions of health of pupils in general, the outbreak of contagious 
diseases, the carriage of the body with respect to curvature of the 
spine, and finally, the eyes of the pupils. It is not sufficient that the con- 
trol be merely general in its supervision, it must, be exact and sure in 
action. When good supervision can not be had it is better not to have any. 
A bad one lulls the parents into a feeling of security without furnishing 
any safety to the children. 

In this demand for good expert control, lies the principal difficulty to be 
overcome in the introduction of school supervision. Such supervision de- 
mands an amount of knowledge that not every practicing physician is pos- 
sessed of, because it is to a considerable extent of a special nature. Of 
this I will only mention the knowledge of hygiene respecting school build- 
ings, and particularly the knowledge necessary to the examination of the 
eyes. Austria is the country where clinical instruction in ophthalmology 
has been given for the longest time, and where it has been made part of the 
curriculum obligatory upon the medical student. From personal experience 
I can affirm, however, that the practising physician is badly furnished with 
ophthalmological knowledge in spite of this fact. 

It has only been a few years that all universities in Germany have had 
eye clinics. In Paris, a university eye clinic has only existed four 
years. In England, ophthalmology is not obligatory, and is not usually 
taken up by medical students. How then can we expect special knowledge 
of this branch from the general practising physician ? How long might 
one have to search for a practising physician in possession of a case of 
trial-lenses? It can not be expected, then, that the ordinary physician 
should be able to determine the refraction of the pupils' eyes. Should they 
be forced to attempt it, the result would not be reliable. Every oculist 
knows that the determination of refraction is not an easy task. While, 
therefore, the knowledge of a practising physician may be sufficient to 
include the other points mentioned above, it can not be sufficient for the 
the examination of eyes. That the control of the schools may be carried 
out in a practical manner, only such physicians should be trusted as are 
suited to the work. Physicians established in cities will present themselves 
for this duty (Society, District physicians, etc.). In some countries they 
are required to present a certificate of qualification in the special branch 
to which the office they seek appertains, for example, hygiene. That the 
hygiene of the eyes may be taken into account, still more must be required 
in l^e future. Only those accomplished in this department should be 
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trusted. The city physicians, or health officers, are not numerous enough to 
attend to the duties of school work continuously. I believe that the work of 
supervision might be graded with reference to the character of the school. 
In the primaries, especially of the villages, the time of instruction is so 
short that the special dangers threatening the pupils, curvature of the 
spine and shortsightedness, exist in such small proportion that they are not 
to be feared. In reference to the latter I call to mind that Cohn found only 
one and a half per cent, shortsightedness among the village school chil- 
dren. The supervision of these schools, therefore, might be entrusted to a 
practising physician, for the determination of the refraction need not be 
included in his duties. The preparatory schools, on the contrary, should be 
under the control of a specially appointed district physician. In every 
city where an oculist is established, that position should be given him on 
account of the necessity of eye examinations. 

Of the many points belonging to the supervision of schools I shall only 
mention those which especially refer to refraction, omitting the others. 

First On the recommendation of expert commissions the government 
should fix rules relative to the construction of school buildings, their loca- 
tion, the material for study, the methods of instruction, the school books, 
etc. As to school locality and furniture the rules already established 
should be implicitly followed. The plans of a school about to be built 
should be laid before the proper government authorities for inspection and 
license. The same authorities should pass on school buildings already 
existing, and those found to be failing in certain fixed minimum require- 
ments should be condemned and closed. 

Second. The school physician should be appointed by the government 
and be remunerated according to the sefvice rendered. Wherever a dis- 
trict physician is located he should be charged with the supervision of the 
schools. In those places where an oculist can be reached he should be 
intrusted with the examination of the childrens' eyes. 

In the preparatory schools, grammar, commercial and trades, polytechnic 
schools and' gymnasia, the refraction of every pupil should be ascertained 
and recorded at the beginning of the year. The physician should deter- 
mine how the pupils should be seated with reference to peculiarities of 
visual power, which pupils ought to wear glasses and what glasses, also 
what branches, if any, should be dispensed with in the course of certain 
subjects, (drawing for example). When necessary he should notify 
parents, give them rules and suggest the precautionary measure which the 
eyes of their children may demand. 

The school physician should file reports of his eye examinations with the 
proper authorities. 

As already observed these are the points that relate exclusively to the 
prevention of myopia. The efforts of the State and of the appointed phy- 
sicians would be very materially promoted if those being prepared for the 
office of teacher could receive instructions in hygiene. The teacher and 
school physician would then be able to work together to the best interests 
of the pupils. 
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NAMES OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED 

MAY, 18S6. 



Names in Small Capitals indicate Principals of 
Schools and Special Teachers; in Italics, Head Assist- 
ants; and in German Text, Teachers of German. 



NAME. SCHOOL. RBSIDENCE. 

Abbott, Mary A Headley 194 Wesson Street. 

Adams, Alice M Webster 2252 Wabash Avenue. ^ 

Aj)AMS, Carrie G Polk Street 408 Washington Boulev'd. 

Adams, Elvira H Armour Street 61 1}^ Fulton Street. 

Adams, Gertrude J Webster 2252 Wabash Avenue. 

Adams, Kittie E Cooper 476 Center Avenue. 

Adams, Maggie C Longfellow 476 Center Avenue. 

Adams, Mary T W. Thirteenth Street.. 476 Center Avenue. 

Adams, Sophia B King 422 S. Oakley Avenue. 

Slblcr, ^annal^ Raymond and Brenan. 41 E. Thirteenth Street. 

Ahern, Ellen Langland 552 W. North Avenue. 

Ahem, Mary Von Humboldt 552 W. North Avenue. 

Ahern, Mary Langland 2953 Butler Street. 

Aiken, Lois M Thomas Hoyne 73 North State Street. 

Alexander, Letitia M Calumet Avenue Englewood, 111. 

Alger, Julia C Wells 248 Ohio Street. 

Allen, Jennie Arnold 341 Center Street. 

AiiLiNG, Jambs Carey.. -Central Park 1473 Washington Boul'd. 

Alpiner, Flora E Andersen 418 W. Indiana Street. 

Alstrup, Charlotte Burr 81 W. Ohio Street. 

Anderson, Annie J Motley 422 W. Ohio Street. 

Anderson, Mary V Kosciusko 345 W. Indiana Street. 

Anderson, Nellie W Haven 29 10 Indiana Avenue. 

Andrews, May Montefiore 251 Winchester Avenue. 

Armstrong, Edith Wentworth Avenue...»'The Walton," N.Clark St. 

Armstrong, Lizzie H Calumet Avenue 3811 Indiana Avenue. 

Atkinson, Emma Jefferson 58 IW. Harrison Street. 

Austin, Georgiana M La Salle 328 Hudson Avenue. 

Averill, Carrie L Irving 420 Warren Avenue. 

Ayers, Grace B Washington 420 Warren Avenue. 

Ayers, Lillie G Central Park 420 Warren Avenue. 

Atrbs, Laura D Armour Street 537 W. Jackson Street. 
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NAME. SCHOOL. RESIDENCE. 

Babcock, Chablbs F — Holden 2761 Michigan Av. BouPd. 

Backus, Olive Wells 658 Pultx)n Street. 

Bacon, Annie Laurie - Sheldon 359 Wells Street. 

Bacon, Hattie B Newberry 359 Wells Street. 

93acrtfd^9, (SUiabctl^ Throop & Longfellow-77 Langdon Street. 

Bailey, Charlotte O. South Division High--2971|Michigan Avenue. 

Bailey, Cicelia H Thomas Hoyne 96;Dearborn Avenue. 

Baird, Lily M Langland Humboldt Park. 

Baimson, Mary J. R Lincoln Street 678 W. Superior Street. 

Baker, Julia A Walsh 2888 Archer Avenue. 

Baker, Marie L Lincoln 1839 Frederick Street. 

Baker,Mary E Sheridan 161 S. Green Street. 

Ball, Agnes E Washington 10 S. Ada Street. 

Banks, Grace M Walsh 414^W.JMonroe Street. 

Bannan, George C Haven 3149 Prairie Avenue. 

ftarber, Fanny A Lincoln 1854|Wellington St., L. V. 

Barber, Matey C. A Armo^ir Street 537 W. Jackson Street. 

Barclay, Elvira D Newberry 444 Garfield^Avenue. 

Barclay, Elvira M Arnold 444 Garfield Avenue. 

Barker, Esther J. W Headley 236 Bissell Street. 

Barnard, Alice L Jones Washington Heights. 

Barnard, Alice 8 ^ . . Webster Washington Heights. 

Barnes, Ebastus A Keith 3445 Indiana Avenue. 

Barnes, Myra L Keith 3445 Indiana Avenue. 

Barrett, Lou P Raymond 3826 La Salle Street. 

Bartelme, Adelina T N. & W. Div. High.. .355 Ogden* Avenue. 

Bartelme, Mary M Armour Street 355 Ogden Avenue. 

S3artel§, emma § Franklin 1727 Frederick St., L. V. 

Babtholf, Charles S.. .Emerson 1434jWabash Avenue. 

Bastin, Ellen B South Division High.-S. Park] Ave. near 83d St 

Bates, Nellie F Douglas 3620 Vernon Avenue. 

33aucr, 3ba Calumet Avenue 108 Twenty-fourth Street. 

Bauld, Maggie H Kosciusko 1276 W. Van Buren St. 

33aumann, Sf^eUt) aji Ogden 1844 Wellington Av., L. V. 

Bean, Lizzie Montefiore 427 W. Monroe Street. 

Beaubien, Nellie B Wells 34 N.|Irving Place. 

Beck, Leonora E Scammon 17 Loomis Street. 

Beck, Lizzie F Headley 593 N. Clark Street, 

SBeder, SJlarie 2( Headley 359 Lincoln Avenue. 

Beckley, Emma Oakley 105 N. Center Avenue. 

Beckley, Theresa E Oakley 105 N. Center Avenue. 

33e(fmann, %nna Central Park 718 N. Wood Street. 

Bectin, Annie Huron Street 36 Whiting Street. 

Beebe, Elizabeth B Kosciusko 1 169JMilwaukee Avenue. 

Bell, Charlotte Headley 600 Lincoln Avenue. 

Bell wood, Lottie L Central Park Central Park, Cicero. 
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NAMB. SCHOOL. RESIDENCE. 

Bennett, Clara C Oakley 87 E. Washington Street. 

Benson, Bertha Skinner 208 S. Paulina Street. 

Benson, Fannie E Thomas Hoyne 244 Erie Street. 

93cnjing, Spbia Dore .47 Willow Street. 

SBergcn, eiijabetl^ 8 Marquette 385 Oak Street. 

Bergh, Rosalie P Arnold 354 Mohawk Street. 

SBettranb, Stnna (5 Garfield 264 Maxwell Street. 

Beryson, Grace Vedder Street 189 Wesson Street. 

Bevans, Alice C : Ogden 24 Wisconsin Street. 

Bevans, Homer La Salle Englewood, 111. 

Bigelow, Alice A Douglas 8020 Indiana Avenue. 

Bigelow, Lucretia J Scammon 178 S. Morgan Street. 

Birge, Mary L Sheridan 3150 Porest Avenue. 

Blackman, Orlando Sp. T. Vocal Music ..520 Pulton Street. 

Blanchardy Helen JV. Washington 616 Pulton Street. 

BUmkB, Emma K. Holden 1466 Michigan Av. BouPd. 

SBIanfS, gjiarp (E Healy and Holden 1466 Michigan Av. Boul'd. 

Blanks, Louise C Cottage Grove 1466 Michigan Av. BouPd. 

Block, Lewis J Sheridan 2232 Wabash Avenue. 

Blodgett, Plorence N Clarke 404 8. Oakley Avenue. 

Blodgett, Jessie E _Dore 1075 W. Jackson Street. 

Bockius, Annie D. M..-.-La Salle 1218 Wrightwood Av., L. V. 

©obc, Henrietta Brainard 1010 N. Halsted Street. 

93obc, 3o^anna Skinner 1010 N. Halsted Street. 

Boland, Mary E _ La Salle 138 Eugenie Street. 

Bolton, Clara D King 1002 W. Monroe Street. 

Bonfield, Mary Ward 3025 Wabash Avenue. 

93onnc, S^^anna 2Ji Brighton 2406 Wabash Avenue. 

Boughan, Agnes Carpenter 286 Warren Avenue. 

Boughan, Mary J. W Brown 286 Warren Avenue. 

Bowen, Kittle M.J Pranklin 25 Town Street. 

Boyce, Mary M ._ .La Salle -480 Webster Avenue. 

Boyden, Helen W Lincoln 864 N. Halsted Street. 

93raafd^, '^ebroig g Andersen 254 La Salle Avenue. 

Bracken, Ella Skinner 269 Illinois Street. 

Bracken, Emma A Ogden 269 Illinois Street. 

Bradford, Braddib B.. .Arnold 339 Dayton Street. 

Bradish, Annie Kosciusko .-..7 Austin Avenue. 

Bradley, Susie N Jones 2964 So. Park Avenue. 

Brady, Emma A Arnold 604 Sedgwick Street. 

Brady, M. Arabella Marquette 11 Aberdeen Street. 

Brady, Mary C ...Webster 1091 W. Van Buren St. 

Brayton, James H Webster 6359 Yale Street. 

Brayton, Laura T Skinner 638 W. Jackson Street. 

Brayton, Sarah T Von Humboldt 778 Dana Avenue. 

Brazill, Mary E McClellan ^ 3038 Lowe Avenue. 
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Brechbill, Mary O _ Headley 281 Webster Avenue. 

Brennan, Agnes Keith 3158 Wabash Avenue. 

Brennan, Kittie Jones 133 E. Twenty-second St. 

Bridgman, Harriet M Wells 782 Washington Boul'd. 

Briggs, Amelia C Lincoln 24 Wisconsin Street. 

Briggs, Ida M Clarke 237 Winchester Avenue. 

Bright, Orville T Douglas 3544 Forest Avenue. 

Britain, Adella M Grant 1075 W. Jackson Street. 

S3robt, ajiaria Grant 406 W. Harrison Street. 

Brookins, Mary Lawndale Downer's Grove, 111. 

Brooks, Sarah A Haven 1832 Wabash Avenue. 

S3ro6, 9f?ofalie Skinner 170 E. Indiana Street. 

Broussais, Marie A S. & N. Div. High 211 Thirty-second Street. 

Brown, Bridget M McClellan 3156 Ullman Sti;^et. 

Brown, Emma L Central Park 773 Walnut Street. 

Brown, Jane D Armour Street -1301 W. Madison Street. 

Brown. Kate Clarke _ 667 W. Adams Street. 

Brown, Mary E Pickard 434 Irving Place. 

Brown, Minnie A Brenan 3120 Butterfield Street. 

Browne, Lizzie R Douglas 308 Thirty-first Street. 

Bryant, Mary B Central Park 15 Francisco Street. 

Buckley, Catherine L Franklin 638 Wells Street. 

Buckley, Lizzie C Franklin -.638 Wells Street. 

Buckley, Lynora L La Salle_ 638 Wells Street. 

Buechel, Caroline Scammon 756 W. Madison Street. 

SBul^mann, (Slifabctl^ 6. ...Mosely 19 Mohawk Street. 

93uU, ©opl^ia Armour Street 186 Evergreen Avenue. 

Burbank, Mary F Irving 315 Floumoy Street. 

Burcky, Louise M Moseley Englewood, 111. 

Burgess, Aggie R Lincoln Street 718 Superior Street. 

Burk€j Maggie E Oakley 871 Fulton Street. 

Burke, Mary Pearson Street 190 Chestnut Place. 

Burke, Mary L Armour Street 664 W. Erie Street. 

Burke, Nellie M Motley 199 N. Paulina Street. 

Bums, Annie M Lincoln Street 189 Park Avenue. 

Burns, Helen M W. Thirteenth Street.. 329 S. Morgan Street. 

Burns, Maggie E Kinzie 25 Goethe Street. 

Burns, Mary Washington -.194 N. May fctreet. 

Burrows, Martha A Wells 549 W. Erie Street. 

Burt, Mary E Jones 74 Bryant Avenue. 

Burtch, Augusta J. A Haven 2929 Butterfield Street. 

Busch,Lillie E Throop 37 Winthrop Place. 

SBufd), fiouifc Burr 305 Bissell Street. 

Busch, Rose Longfellow 37 Winthrop Place. 

Bushnell, Anna E Lincoln 24 Wisconsin Street. 

Butler, Emma A. W Keith Normal Park, 111. 
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Butler, Helen A Headley 410 Dayton Street. 

BuTTERFiKLD, Hattie M. Pearson Street, Commercial Hotel. 

Butts, Augusta E Washington 10 So. Ada Street. 

Oahill, Mary Oak Street 334 Hudson Avenue. 

Cahill, Mary L Sheridan 62 Swift Place. 

Caims, Sara F Garfield 498 S. Morgan Street. 

Caldwell, Laura R W. Jackson Street 339 Warren Avenue. 

Calvert, Alice E Webster 4225 Wolcott Avenue. 

Campbell, Elizabeth D.-. Lincoln Street 112 S. Lincoln Street. 

Campbell, Ellen A Haven 1911 Wabash Avenue. 

Campbell, Jennie C Andersen 843 N. Robey Street. 

Campbell, Mary B Dore 297 W. Van Buren Street 

Canaday, Celia Carpenter 644 W. Jackson Street. 

Canevin, Susie O. Huron Street 21 Starr Street. 

Canney, Alice B Wentworth Avenue ... 191 Twenty-Fourth Street 

Cannon, Abbie A Vedder Street 32 Goethe Street. 

Cannon, Mary E Franklin 270 N. Franklin Street 

Cannon, Theresa A Franklin 270 N. Franklin Street. 

Carabine, Hannah R Holden 2728 Archer Avenue. 

Carey, Susie A Throop 529 W. Taylor Street 

Carpenter, Ellen W Brown 62 Park Avenue. 

Carpenter, Jennie S W. Thirteenth Street.. 232 E wing Street 

Carroll, Lizzie V Cooper 349 Centre Avenue. 

Carroll, Sarah A. F Foster 207 Henry Street 

Carson, Mary Sheridan Arlington Heights. 

earftenS, 2Cntomc 3 King 150 W. Randolph Street 

Carter, Vanilla V Wells 696 W. Lake Street 

Cary, Annas Walsh 373 W. Monroe Street 

Case, Sophie M Hayes 396 Warren Avenue. 

Casey, Nellie E Foster 637 S. Ashland Avenue. 

Casey, Maggie B W. Thirteenth Street.. 46 8. Peoria Street. 

Cashin, Maggie A Pearson Street 33 Whiting Street. 

(Safpari), 33eUa Irving ...386 Oak Street 

Cassidy, Maggie M Longfellow 53 Newberry Avenue. 

Cassidy, Sarah A; Longfellow 53 Newberry Avenue. 

Cavanah, Catharine B. M. . King 1177 Adams Street. 

Cavanah, Lizzie A King 1177 Adams Street 

Cavanaugh, Julia A Huron Street 155 E. Indiana Street. 

Chacksfield, Georgiana. ..Lincoln Street 7 S. Peoria Street. 

Chadwick, Mary G Cottage Grove 3632 Stanton Avenue. 

Chapin, Carrie E Moseley Englewood, 111. 

Chapman, Ann E La Salle 661 La Salle Avenue. 

Chapman, Emily A W. Jackson Street 1239 Wilcox Avenue. 

Chart, Susie E Lincoln 286 Erie Street. 

Chase, Alice M. W.Jackson Street 1105 W. Jackson Street. 
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Chenoweth, Sophie Montefiore 981 W. Monroe Street. 

Chilvers, Sara Foster 110 Miller Street. 

Christensen, Effie M. . Langland 173 W. Indiana Street. 

Christian, Kate J Montefiore 152 N. Sangamon Street. 

Christian, Libbie A Montefiore 152 N. Sangamon Street. 

Christie, EmmaE... Garfield Englewood, 111. 

Christopher, Kate M. H..Wells 199 N. Robey Street. 

Claflin, James F W. Division High Lombard, 111. 

Clancev, Jennie M Lincoln 315 Lincoln Avenue. 

Clance}^ Margaret A Brighton 3235 Fox Street. 

Clancey, Minnie N O gden 37 Bethoven Place. 

aark, Annie B Hayes 806 Fulton Street. 

Clark, Lottie C Foster 377 Marshfield Avenue. 

Clark, Luella H Elizabeth Street 651i Washington Boul'd. 

Clark, Margaret F King 857 W. Jackson Street. 

Clarke, Fannie E Armour Street 853 Washington BouPd. 

Clarke, Hattie.- Hayes 602 Fulton Street. 

Clarke, Jennie Dore 166 Aberdeen Street. 

Clay, Maria P. _• Calumet Avenue . , . . 2937 Vernon Avenue. 

Clayberg, George M W. Division High 204 Dearborn Avenue. 

Clock Diana H Montefiore 564 W. Erie Street. 

Cobb, Lizzie M Franklin 372 Oak Street. 

Cochran, Helen V Burr Evanston, 111. 

Cochrane, Martha Longfellow 86 Centre Avenue. 

Coe, Esther L Calumet Avenue 124 Twenty-Fourth Street. 

Coffee, Lizzie M Vedder Street 320 Mohawk Street. 

Cohn, Annie G. E Brenan 2488 Archer Avenue. 

Colby, Francelia Cottage Grove 3639 Grand Boulevard. 

Colby, Laura G Haven 3639 Grand Boulevard. 

Colby, Sarah King 862 W. Adams Street. 

Cole, Festus C W. Division High 2227 Wabash Avenue. 

Cole, Gertrude O Calumet Avenue 8139 Forest Avenue. 

Coleman, Mary T Kinzie 242 Superior Street. 

Coles, Ella R Throop Crawford, 111. 

Colver, Susie E McClellan 100 Douglas Avenue. 

Comerford, Lizzie A Brenan 439 Twenty-Sixth Street. 

Compton, Helen D S. Division High ----- Woodruff House. 

CoNANT, Robert W Brainard 93 Laflin Street. 

Conde, Pauline Throop 281 W. Monroe Street. 

Conley, Rosanna Oak Street 219 Townsend Street. 

Conley, Sarah E Haven 1537 Wabash Avenue. 

Connelly, Sarah C. Franklin -.52 E. Huron Street. 

Conner, Bessie M Walsh 119 Sebor Street. 

Sonfoer, (Smilie 9^ Wells 596 N. Robey Street. 

Cook, Emilie H S. Division .2511 Michigan Av. [Av. 

Cook, Ida M Brighton Cor. Fuller St. & Ashland 
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Cook, Julia M Irving 1152 Fillmore Street. 

Cook, Maggie Arnold 136 Seminary Avenue. 

Cooke, Anna L Keith 3531 Dearborn Street. 

Cooley, Lottie I -Wells 685 W. Superior Street. 

Cooper, Ella J Headley 256 Tremont Street. 

Cooper, May H Throop 38 Winthrop Place. 

Corbin, Ellen M Jones 124 Twenty-Fourth Street. 

Corigan, Lizzie A Calumet Avenue 3229 Indiana Avenue. 

Cosgrove, Mary C Garfield 826 W. Taylor Street. 

Cossar, Clara E. L Emerson 334 Warren Avenue. 

Cougle, Susan E Wentworth Avenue. -.1337 Michigan Avenue. 

Cowan, Kate Emerson 239 S. Robey Street. 

Cowan, Minnie B McClellan -3519 Stanton Avenue. 

Cox, Agnes Asst. S. T. Vocal Music 59 1 W. Van Buren Street. 

Cox, Henry C Pickard 426 Irving Avenue. 

Crain, Mary E ..Moseley ^.-2511 Michigan Avenue. 

Crane, Olivia A Elizabeth Street 16 Hamilton Avenue. 

Cravens, Helen A Brown 101 Warren Avenue. 

Crawford, Emma A. E Douglas 3544 Forest Avenue. 

Crisen, Antonia A Garfield 134 W. Taylor Street. 

Crisler, A. Gertrude Headley 1009 N. Clark Street. 

Cross, Mary H Armour Street Austin, 111. 

Crowe, Julia A Wentworth Avenue . .3138 Wabash Avenue. 

Crowe., Mary A Webster 3138 Wabash Avenue. 

Crowell, Fannie J Garfield 185 S. Sangamon Street. 

Crumb, Frances L Irving 845 W. Adams Street. 

Cull, Annie F Pickard 225 Sebor Street. 

Cunningham, Sara L Oak Street _ . .296 Dayton Street. 

Cureton, Delia Von Humboldt 846 W. Congress Street. 

Cureton, Mary L Emerson. .i 846 W. Congress Street. 

Curie, Mary A Ogden 177 Oak Street. 

Curran, Joanna A Throop 310 Loomis Street. 

CuRRAN, Maggie A W. Thirteenth Street -.310 Loomis Street. ♦ 

Currier, Emily C Elizabeth Street Oak Park, 111. 

Curtis, Kate B Walsh 2209 Archer Avenue. 

Curtis, Leonidas A S. Division High Waukegan, 111. 

Curtis, Louise S Cottage Grove 3418 Rhodes Avenue. 

Cusack, Marcella Hayes 706 W. Monroe Street. 

Cusack, Nell Brown 706 W. Monroe Street. 

Cusack, Virginia Irving 706 W. Monroe Street. 

Cutler, Julia K Irving 420 S. Leavitt Street. 

Cutter, Lizzie N La Salle 25 Wisconsin Street. 

Dabbs, Sarah A Moseley 94 Twenty-fifth Street. 

Dalton, Kate Newberry 1209 Seminary Place. 

Daley, Mary E Cooper 353 S. May Street. 
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Daly, Ellen T Franklin 29 Ontario Street. 

Daly, Lizzie R Ogden .335 Ohio Street 

Daly, Minnie E Jefferson 335 Ohio Street. 

Daly,Sarah A. Holden 106 Sherman Street. 

Danforth, Martha J Brown 342 Warren Avenue. 

Danforth, Mary E Jones Englewood, 111. 

Dannehy, Mary M. D Wells 207 N. Robey Street. 

Darrow, Edward E South Division High-_2429 Prairie Avenue. 

David, Justina Franklin 211 Wells Street. 

Davis, Emma F Marquette 901 W. Jackson Street. 

Davis, Mary A West Jackson Street- .115 Colorado Avenue. 

Davis, Mary E Kosciusko 170 Albany Avenue. 

Davy, Maggie E Carpenter 160 N. May Street. 

Davy, Mary E Franklin 326 N. Franklin Street. 

Davy, Nellie M Wells 160 N. May Street. 

Dawson, Annie S Arnold 732 Sedgwick Street. 

Dean, Mary H Polk Street 185 S. Morgan Street. 

Dean, Sophia L Armour Street 16 Ogden Avenue. 

5Dccfer, (Jat^crinc 2t La Salle 180 Goethe Street. 

Decker, Lettie S Garfield 294 Center Avenue. 

Decker, Nettie G Arnold 1643 Belmont Av., L. V. 

$)cggeUcr, ^atl^crinc Ogden 936 N. Halsted Street. 

Degnan, Annie* Burr 194 Carroll Avenue. 

De Goode, Susie E Brainard 469 S. Robey Street. 

Delaf ontaine, Marc West Division High. . 64 Park Avenue. 

DeLano, Addie J Wells 248 Ohio Street. 

$)cl Sanco, ^effic Emerson & Elizabeth .25 Walnut Street. 

DelBanco, Miriam Emerson 25 Walnut Street. 

DeLuce, Arvilla C West Jackson Street ...193 S. California Avenue, 

DeLuce, Mary A West Jackson Street.-193 S. California Avenue, 

Dew, Agnes E Arnold 381 Dayton Street. 

Dewey, Electa E Calumet Avenue 2921 Vernon Avenue. 

Pewey, Ella A Skinner 364 W. Monroe Street. 

Dewey, Frances E. M Carpenter 11 S. Ada Street. 

Dewey, James R. West Division High. .27 S. Ashland Avenue. 

Dewey, Mary J Healy 2921 Vernon Avenue. 

Dickinson, M. Adelia Brown _.98 Warren Avenue. 

Dickson, Nellie L Scammon La Grange, 111. 

DiMOCK, Elizabeth F. ..Sp. Teacher Drawing-422 Washington Boul*d. 

Dimon, Lydia A North Division High. 160 Dearborn Avenue. 

Dixon, Clara L Douglas 299 Fifth Avenue. 

Dixon, Kate Huron Street 237 La Salle Avenue. 

Dodd, Agnes E Brenan .2524 Fifty-third St., H. P. 

Dodd, Margaret T Kinzie Hyde Park, 111. 

Dodge, Chester C Oakley 726 Washington BouPd. 

Dodge, M. Luella Sheldon 183 Howe Street. 
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Dodge, Maggie S Healy 3026 Fifth Avenue. 

Dodge, Medora E Newberry 183 Howe Street. 

Dodge, Will C Wicker Park 739 N. Hoyne Avenue. 

Donahue, M. Agnes Kinzie 119 Ontario Street. 

Donahue, Louise J. Foster 382 Blue Island Avenue. 

Donegon, Kate A Thomas Hoyne 545 La Salle Avenue. 

Donoghue, Minnie E Sheldon 823 Chicago Avenue. 

Donoghue, Theresa C Ogden 323 Chicago Avenue. 

Dooley, Genevieve L Burr 565 Austin Avenue. 

Doubek, Minnie Carpenter 381 Fulton Street. 

Dougall, Jean Ogden 45 Cedar Street. 

DouGALL, M ABGABBT Oak Street 45 Cedar Street. 

Dougherty, Margaret F. _La Salle 265 N. Market Street. 

Downer, Cora E. S Keith 337 S. Leavitt Street. 

Downs, Augusta L Hayes 908 W. Monroe Street. 

Downs, Clara G Hayes 908 W. Monroe Street. 

Dresbach, A da A Headley 776 Washington Boul'd. 

Dresser, Laura K Raymond 3136 Indiana Avenue. 

Dryf uss, Flora V Brenan 3227 Forest Avenue. 

Duck, Mary F Foster 323 S. Paulina Street. 

Duffield, Alice Cottage Grove 3020 Groveland Avenue. 

Ihiffiriy May C Jones 2322 Michigan Avenue. 

Duffy, Anna M Polk Street 422 W. Jackson Street. 

Dunbar, Frances B Moseley Englewood, 111. 

Dunbar, Mary E Von Humboldt 248 E. Ohio Street. 

Dunlap, Mary W. Thirteenth Street. .640 W. Jackson Street. 

Dunlap, Therese W Clarke _. 640 W. Jackson Street. 

Dunn, Lizzie J Pearson Street 263 N. Market Street. 

Dunn, Mary F Longfellow 298 Loomis Street. 

Dunne, Amelia M. Scammon 34i Laflin Street. 

Dunne, Kate F Scammon 34i Laflin Street. 

Dunton, Mary M Emerson 417 Warren Avenue. 

Dunton, Nellie Grant 417 Warren Avenue. 

Dupuy, Henrietta Newberry 306 Belden Avenue. 

Durbin, Eva C South Division High. . 3208 Prairie Avenue. 

Durham, Sophia Moseley 2415 Michigan Avenue. 

5Dufd^ner, Suet) Burr 310 Bissell Street. 

D wyer, Minnie J Garfield 40 Newberry Avenue. 

Dymond. Ella J Polk Street 1060 Wilcox Avenue. 

Dynan, Hattie Lawndale Crawford, 111. 

Early, Minnie M Throop 1021 Madison Street. 

Eaton, Dora Foster 232 S. Paulina Street. 

Eaton, Sarah J Newberry 57 Wieland Street. 

($bcl, granciSca Wentworth Avenue. ..2406 Wabash Avenue. 

Eckstorm, Helena I Arnold 901 Larrabee Street, L. V 
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Eckstorm, Sophie A Newberry 901 Larrabee Street^ L. V. 

Edington, Marietta King 422 8. Oakley Avenue. 

Eddy, aara E. Ward 2532 Dearborn Street. 

Eiles, Katharine Langlaud 163 Armitage Avenue. 

(Sfflrom, Sfabcl 3 Armour Street 408 W. Ohio Street. 

(Slid, 2Jiat]^ilbc Haven 1234 Indiana Avenue. 

EUiman, Kate Andersen 701 W. Lake Street. 

Elliott, Emily E Scammon 935 W. Harrison Street. 

Elliott, Mary A Irving 231 S. Western Avenue. 

Elting, A. Rosa Oak Street 895 N. State Street. 

Elwdl, Louise G. W. Brainard ^ 45 Campbell Park. 

Embry, Edith M Burr 518 Harrison Street 

Emery, Adele M Webster 3238 Dearborn Street. 

English, Gertrude E Garfield 295 W. Taylor Street. 

English, Jane P Foster 295 W. Taylor Street. 

English, Mary E Thomas Hoyne 96 Dearborn Avenue. 

Ennis, Anastasia Kinzie 383 Division Street. 

(5f d&cnburg, C^mma Carpenter 669 La Salle Street. 

Evans, Elizabeth Lawndale Central Park Avenue. 

Evans, Grace E Skinner 390 W. Adams Street. 

Evans, Kate A Clarke 8 Eldridge Court. 

Everitt, Huldah Ogden 349 N. Clark Street. 

gabcr, Clementine Jones 99 Thirty-seventh Street. 

Fairman, Emily W Elizabeth Street 64 St. John's Place. 

Farnham, Mary A Cottage Grove 132 Thirty-fifth Street. 

Farns worth, Cora A Jefferson 213 Floumoy Street. 

Farrel, Fannie T Vedder Street 370 Sedgwick Street. 

Farson^ M. Elizabeth Brown 134 Warren Avenue. 

Farson, Nora M Clarke 134 Warren Avenue. 

Farson, Hebeeca M. Haven 134 Warren Avenue. 

Faucette, Ella M Ward 8002 Wabash Avenue. 

Feinberg, Bertha Moseley 3255 Vernon Avenue. 

gelbtamp, SJiinnie Skinner 303 W. Van Buren Street. 

Penimore, Emma B Ward 3208 Indiana Avenue. 

Fenimore, Martha P Moseley 3208 Indiana Avenue. 

Fergus, Jessie M Ogden 69 Pine Street. 

Ferguson, Kate Pickard 771 W. Congress Street. 

Ferguson, Marion Pickard 771 W. Congress Street. 

Field, Alice E. Garfield 336 Park Avenue. 

Finkler, Lizzie G Franklin 32 Delaware Place. 

55tfci)er, (Soelinc Arnold 642 Sedgwick Street. 

^ifd)er, Souife McClellan 3514 Wentworth Avenue. 

Fish, Carrie T. G Cottage Grove 3144 Indiana Avenue. 

Fish, Josephine G. W. Fourteenth Street.Blue Island. 

Fisher, Lida Motley 142 S. Ashland Avenue. 
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Fisher, Maggie A. Oakley 167 8. Qreen Street. 

Pisher, Minnetta KosclUBko 188 N. Center Avenue. 

Fisher, Ottilfe L Lincoln Street 188 N. Center Avenne. 

fisk, FnraklmP. West Division High..581 W Adams Street. 

Fitzgerald, Uzzie M Marquette 114 WinchesWr Aveuue. 

FitzQerald, Mary E Headley 24 WisconHin Street 

Fitzpatrick, Mary A. Thomas Hoyne 50 Csas Street 

Plagg, Sarah O. Elizabeth Street Korwood Park, 111. 

Flagler Edith B Marquette 1020 W. Adama Street. 

Fleming, Sarah A Longfellow 356 W- Congress Street 

Fleming, Sarah G Newberry 1016 N Halsted Street. 

Fletcher, Hatlie E Keith 2232 Indiana Avenue. 

Ploweks, TammjeE W Foiirleenth Street.174 S. Haiigamon Street. 

Foley JoannaE Raymond 20S8 Dearborn Street. 

Foltz, Elizabeth A Moseley 2213 Michigan Avenue. 

Fomhof, Kulhariue Weat Jackson Street.. 1158 W Jaiikson Bfreet 

Pontayne, Bertha Raymond 3210 Forest Avenue. 

Fontftyne, Ida Raymond 3310 Forest Avenue. 

Forbe8,Edlth W Healy Englewood, lU. 

Forbes, MaryE. Healy 8352 School St.Englew'd. 

Ford, Chahlks H West Jackson Street.. 1326 W Aduma Street. 

Ford, Kate E Motley 176 K. DesPlainos Street 

Foreman, Blanche Wentworth Avenue.. .3132 TeruoD Avenue 

Forater AuguMe J. Andersen 737 N. Hoyne Avenue. 

gorjttr, ffialiDiue Wells 737 N. Hoyne Avenue. 

Fortune, Maggie P. Ward 39 15 Shiclda Avenue. 

Posa, Lizzie M vouHumlJoldt 369 Blasel I Street 

Fox, Alice E Lincoln 393 Orchard Street 

Prazler, Lizzie T H HcClellan 8130 Paruell Avenue. 

Freeman, Grace L Elizabeth Street 47 S. Sno^iamon Street 

Prelberger, Sarah L. Webster 3026 IntUana Avenue. 

Preiberger, Linnle Haven 3916 CalametAvenne. 

French, Charlea W West Division High. . 617 WaahingtonBoul'd. 

Frejuju, Emilv L 'Ward..-. 64 Tiventy-third Street 

Preund, Belle M Polk Street 489 S- Jfflerson Street 

Preund, Alice A ...Langland 869 N Leavitt Street 

gri(b(l, agneS m ff King 131 S, Sangamon Street 

Friend, Mary King 630 W Monroe Street. 

Frisble, EmiUe ,.Walsh 589 Leavitt Street 

Ptisbie, Helen M Pickard 509 Leavitt Street 

gtommnnn, Sinma m. 'X.La Salle 498idneyCt n. Diversey Av. 

gtommann, 3ba Suammon 4USidneyCt. n. Diversey Av. 

gu§8,eiftt Throop 195 La Salle Avenue. 

Pullagar, Lillian Garfield 7 S. Peoria Street 

Puller, Ida R Oak Street 235 Oak Street 

Purey, Mary Marquette 278 Campbell Avenue. 
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Furaey, Hattie S Cottage Grove 179 Thirty-seventh Street. 

Furthmann, Sarah J. F... Lincoln 575 Orchard St., L. V. 

Galbraith, Annie Oak Street 215 Townsend Street. 

Garcia, M. Louise C Newberr}' 210 Centre Street. 

Garrison, Avi E Keith 3218 State Street. 

Gates, Amanda P Dore Washington Heights, 111. 

Gavin, Cecilia M Andersen 65 Walnut Street. 

Gavin, Kate L Andersen 65 Walnut Street. 

Gee, Etta Q Franklin 222 Chestnut Place. 

Geib, Pauline Newberry 99 Orchard Street. 

Gemmell, Lizzie B Marquette 540 W. Jackson Street. 

Gemmell, Maggie Irving 640 W. Jackson Street. 

Geselbracht, Emma Kinzie 176 La Salle Avenue. 

Gibbons. Anna |M Healy 8036 Dashiel street. 

Gibbons, Celia S Polk Street 136 L}i;le Street. 

Gibbons, Lizzie A Armour Street 304 Austin Avenue. 

Gibbons, Mary Althea ...La Salle 1760 Frederick St., L. V. 

Gibbons, Mary Angela... Armour Street 304 Austin Avenue. 

Gibbs, Sarah M King 1099 W. Jackson Street. 

Gilbert, Mary E Brighton 246 E. Twenty-eighth St. 

Gilbert, Susan Cooper 743 W. Congress Street. 

Gill, Maggie 8 Franklin 297 Chicago Avenue. 

GiLLBSPiB, Jennie E — Foster 235 Ewing Street. 

Gillett, AnnaE Moseley Kenosha, Wis. 

Gillis, Jessie L. W Ogden 91st St., So. Chicago, 111. 

Gilmore, Cdia M. Jefferson 468 Marshfield Avenue. 

Gilmore, Emma C Clarke 468 Marshfield Avenue. 

Gils, Minnie W ..Oakley 295 Fulton Street. 

©imbel, 2lmanba West Division High. .2839 Indiana Avenue. 

Glanz, Lillian vonHumboldt 36 Bryson Street. 

Glenn, Annie J Wentworth Avenue . . .3837 Wentworth Avenue. 

Goggin, Annie C Franklin 123 Erie Street. 

Goggin, Catharine Jones 282 Idaho Street. 

Goggin, Lizzie M Franklin 599 Cly bourn Avenue. 

Goode, Angle E Headley 327 Racine Avenue. 

Goodman. Ella Cottage Grove .145 Twenty-first Street. 

Goodnow, Carrie L Skinner 187 S. Oakley Avenue. 

Goodnow, Nellie C Marquette 187 S. Oakley Avenue. 

Goodsmith, Millie A Ogden 318 State Street. 

Goold, Eveline Marquette ... 1013 W. Monroe Street. 

Goold, Isabel F Brown 1013 W.jMonroe Street. 

Gormley, Mary E Washington 347 W. Indiana Street 

Gorringe, Elizabeth M Newberry 711 Larrabee Street. 

©ofau, ©mma 51 South Division High.2359 S. Park Avenue. 

Gould, Elsie, H Vedder Street 435 La Salle Avenue. 
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€k>wdy» Luna E Cottage Grove . .3410 Rhodes Avenue. 

Grace, Susan J West Division High . .220 Marshfield Avenue. 

Graham, Kittie E Headley 38 Bryant Avenue. 

Graham, Mattie Cooper 650 W. Twelfth Street. 

Graham, Miriam L Clarke 650 W. Twelfth Street. 

Grant, Annie S !. Keith Woodruff Hotel. 

Grant, Sarah R Douglas 2941 Indiana Avenue. 

Green, Nellie Dore 83 N. Curtis Street. 

Greene, Lillian E Wells 466 W. Randolph Street. 

Greene, Mary W. Thirteenth Street. 336 W. Polk Street. 

Greenleap, Emma M. C. Wentworth Avenue. -.6557 Wentworth Avenue. 

Greenleaf , Mary L Jones Oak Park, 111. 

Greif enhagen, Tilly Cooper 173 Blue Island Avenue. 

Griffin, Fanny A Hayes 256 S. Ashland Avenue. 

Griffin, MaryE Scammon 162 S. Desplaines Street. 

Gubbins, Margaret M Headley 767 Racine Av., Lake V. 

Gunderson, Julia Kosciusko 393 W. Erie Street. 

G-uth, Eugenie F Garfield 402 W. Congress Street. 

Haas, Emma O Throop 15 Blue Island Avenue. 

Haase, Ralph J Burr 210 Waubansia Avenue. 

^abcrlanb, 3ba 2Ji Andersen 538 N. Ashland Avenue. 

Hack, Patty A Newberry 201 Lincoln Avenue. 

jaeger, gricba Emerson 865 W- Taylor Street. 

Haines, Bessie Marquette 288 S. Ashland Avenue. 

Haire, MaryB Ogden 52 Lincoln Avenue. 

Halket, Belle M Carpenter 281 Park Avenue. 

Halket, Margaret Montefiore 281 Park Avenue. 

Hall, Alf arata R Marquette 1224 S. Paulina Street. 

Hall, Annie R McClellan 8016 Vernon Avenue. 

Hall, Emogene E. B Skinner 93 Laflin Street. 

Hamm, Lizzie T. C Walsh 536 W. Jackson Street. 

^anbt, 2JlagbaIcnc Longfellow & Holden. 183 W. Randolph Street. 

Hanna, Roberta W Elizabeth Street 227 S. Lincoln Street. 

Hannan, Annie G Throop 264 Henry Street. 

Hannan, Kate Hayes 1026 W. Monroe Street. 

Hannan, Mary King 1026 W. Monroe Street. 

Hannan, Mary F Throop 264 Henry Street. 

Hannahs, Etta Webster 3158 Wabash Avenue. 

Hanning, Mary C. F Thos. Hoyne 211 La Salle Avenue. 

Hansen, Dagmar McClellan 59 University Place. 

Hanson, Annie I Burr 230 N. May Street. 

Hanstbin, Hermann Sp. Teacher Drawing.361 Mohawk Street. 

Hantpn, Katie A Headley 83 Racine Avenue. 

^arbcr, Slnna Marquette 534 Wells Street. 

Hardick, Nellie King 145 S. Western Avenue. 
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Harding e, Agnes M. La Salle 720 Wells Street. 

Hargrove, Rachel Pickard 227 Moore Street. 

Harkin, Mary A Armour Street 658 W. Ohio Street. 

Harkins, William North Division High. 147 Throop Street. 

Harkness, Jennie W Skinner 708 W. Adams Street. 

§artmann, ^attic (5 Thos. Hoyne 350 State Street. 

Harnett, Nellie E Ward 12 Ray Avenue. 

Hartigan, Mary S. L Washington 456 W. Ohio Street. 

Hartney, Lizzie L Franklin 459 North Avenue. 

Harvey, Letitia M Brown 50 S. Sheldon Street. 

Hatch, Celia P Ward 3013 Indiana Avenue. 

HavenhilLjVictorineM. Raymond 3743 Forest Avenue. 

igarocrfamp, 5lntoma Franklin 139 Oak Street. 

^arocrfamp, ^Jiar^ Jones 139 Oak Street. 

Hawley, Lilly S Throop 408 W. Congress Street. 

Hawthorne, Ella J Wentworth Avenue. -.122 Twentieth Street. 

Hayes, Marie A Walsh 780 Throop Street. 

Hayes, Mary E Wells 434 W. Ohio Street. 

Hayes, Sarah Brainard 686 W. Sixteenth Street. 

Hayward, Harriet F. Clarke 129 S. Peoria Street. 

Hay ward, Laura Garfield 129 S. Peoria Street. 

Hay ward, Susan M Clarke 129 S. Peoria Street. 

Hazard, Florence P Raymond 2925 Wabash Avenue. 

Heath, Emma J Burr Winnetka, 111. 

Heath, George W Ogden Winnetka, 111. 

Hefter, Celia Haven 1415 Michigan Avenue. 

Hegan, Eugenia Wentworth Avenue . . 218 Twenty-ninth Street. 

Hegan, Mary Healy 218 Twenty-ninth Street. 

Hegan, Theo. L Cottage Grove 218 Twenty>ninth Street. 

Heidenheimer, Clara La Salle 695 N. Park Avenue. 

Heinroth, Luella Calumet Avenue 216 Twenty-ninth Street. 

Heller, Othelia T Cooper 628 Blue Island Avenue. 

Henderson, Nellie F Newberry 668 Sedgwick Street. 

Hennigan, Mary A Franklin 27 E. Erie Street. 

Henning, Mary D... W. Fourteenth Street.138 Barber Street. 

Henrickson, Carrie J. . , . . Kosciusko 423 W. Indiana Street. 

Heuermann, Dora Throop _ 120 J^ Cly bourn Avenue. 

Heuermann, Emma J. A. _ Newberry 120 J^ Cly bourn Avenue. 

Heuermann, Minna Headley 120}^ Clybourn Avenue. 

H BYWOOD, Frank S Lincoln 708 FuUerton Avenue. 

Hibbard, Mary B Vedder Street 245 La Salle Avenue. 

Hicks, David F West Division High.. 1084 W. Monroe Street. 

Hickey, Maggie M Brighton 3089 Lyman Street. 

Hiestand, Addie E Jefferson 749 W. Harrison Street. 

Hiestand, Emily L Clarke.... 749 W. Harrison Street 

Higbee, Mary E Kinzie 301 Illinois Street. 
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Higby, Clara E West Division High.. 273 W. Van Buren Street. 

Higgins. Jennie Wells 349 Paulina Street. 

Higgins, Katie Webster 2923 Broad Street. 

Hildreth, Delia L Andersen 907 W.| Harrison Street. 

Hilliard, Fred A Wells 518 W. Harrison Street. 

Hinchman, Clara M Jefferson 149 S. Morgan Street. 

Hinchraan, Hattie L Cooper 149 S. Morgan Street. 

§inf, 2Rinna Raymond 593 N. Clark Street. 

§irf^felb, Slmdia Oakley 17 Grant Street. 

Hise, Sue C Raymond 3222 Indiana Avenue. 

Hoffman, Helen B Cottage Grove 38 17 Johnson Place. 

ILogan^ Alice A Throop 21 Winthrop Place. 

Hogan, Joanna E Sheldon 73 Hill Street. 

Holden, Kate L Brown 174 Warren Avenue. 

HoUigan, Mary E W.JFourteenth Street._206 Maxwell Street. 

Holmes, Anna M *. . . Andersen 691 Seymour Street. 

Holmes, Dena L La Salle 62 Wisconsin Street. 

Holmes, Mary L Elizabeth Street 925 JW. Harrison Street. 

Homan, Carrie Marquette 29JAldine Square. 

Hooke^ Emma Newberry 305 Webster Avenue. 

Hooley, Mary J Foster 492 S. Union Street. 

Hopf, Emily .Wells 7 Samuel Street. 

Hopkins, Josephine L Moseley 2813 Calumet Avenue. 

Horan, Nellie T Webster 3220 Dearborn Street. 

Horlock, S. Annie Sheridan 2528 Calumet Avenue. 

Hornby, J.Anna Q Scammon 18 N. Throop Street. 

Howe, Julia C Emerson 1 19^N. Ashland Avenue. 

Howe, Lydia Scammon 215 S. Peoria Street. 

|)09cr, Xtjcfla Irving 15 S. Sheldon Street. 

Hubbel, Anna L Grant 1055 Wilcox Avenue. 

Hudson, Isabelle E Cei^ral Park 873 Park Avenue. 

Hughes, Frances M Armour Street 354 W. Huron Street. 

Huguenin, Edith West Division High.. 531 La Salle Avenue. 

Huguenin, Virginia Franklin 531 La Salle Avenue. 

Hull, Laura E King 451i.S. Leavitt Street. 

Hull, Lizzie La Salle Lake View, 111. 

^unbt, 2(nna © Thomas Hoyne 184 La Salle Avenue. 

Hunt, Ellen A Newberry 24'jWisconsin Street. 

Hurd, Frances C Jefferson 925 W. Harrison Street. 

Hurley, Mary L. La Salle 345 N. Franklin Street. 

Hyland, Mary Kosciusko 280 W. Ohio Street. 

Ingalls, Lillian Armour Street 558 Austin Avenue. 

IngersoU, Maud E Keith 3158 Forest Avenue. 

Ingram, Helen C Jefferson 1072 Wilcox Avenue. 

Isham, Fannie M , Elizabeth Street 218 Warren Avenue. 

15 
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Jacobs, G. Ovedia Motley 170 N. Morgan Street. 

Saircn, 2Jlav9 (^ Polk Street 353 N. Market Street. 

James, Margarette G Moseley 311 Thirtieth Street. 

Jameson, Alice W W. Fourteenth Street, 859 W. Adams Street. 

Jampolis, Amelia Vedder Street 392 Larrabee Street. 

Jeneson, Frances S Brown Maywood, 111. 

Jeneson, Minnie E Wells Maywood, 111. 

Jennings, Agatha A Walsh 145 Aberdeen Street. 

Jennings, Belle T Irving 1012 W. Monroe Street. 

Jennings, M. Imogene Longfellow 145 Aberdeen Street. 

Jephson, Mary F Healy 2531 Wentworth Avenue. 

Jenson, Mina D Newberry 158 Howe Street. 

Johnson, Anna Webster 3922 Indiana Avenue. 

Johnson, Calla S^ King 1091 W.Jackson Street. 

Johnson, Cecilia Sheridan ..3922 Indiana Avenue. 

Johnson, Eleanor B> Douglas 3473 Cornell Av., H. P. 

Johnson, Eliza A West Jackson Street.. 267 Campbell Avenue. 

Johnson, Hattie A Carpenter 297 Hermitage Avenue. 

Johnson, Lena F Cottage Grove 3727 Langley Avenue. 

Johnson, Lorena M Ogden 426 Oak Street. 

Johnson, Sarah B Pearson Street 361 Dayton Street. 

Johnston, Harriet P Cottage Grove 1205 E. Forty-third Street. 

Johnston, Lucia Jefferson 181 Park Avenue. 

Johnston, Mary F Holden Dexter Av.nr. Ashland Av. 

Jones, Claude M Skinner 254 W. Congress Street. 

Jones, Mary E West Division High.. 261 Warren Avenue. 

Jones, Mary J Skinner 254 W. Congress Street. 

Jones, Winifred E Dore 254 W. Congress Street. 

Josephi, Katie Ward 139 Twenty-sixth Street. 

Joy, Isabel T Franklin 228 Sedgwick Street. 

Joy, Nellie Franklin 228 Sedgwick Street. 

Joyce, Emily L Foster 120 Henry Street. 

Joyce, Libbie Lincoln 412 Center Street. 

Justi, Lizzie Burr 196 N. Center Avenue. 

^aif er, fi^bia Motley and Carpenter. 1735 Diversey Street. 

^aliSf^, Seno West Jackson 8treet.-462 W. Randolph Street 

^ambli, aJiinna Franklin 63 Goethe Street. 

Kane, Loretta Langland 984 N. Leavitt Street. 

Kane, Maggie A Brighton 1528 Douglas Avenue. 

Kavanagh, Mary T Wentworth Avenue -.240 Sherman Street. 

Kearns, Alice E Walsh 116 W. Jackson Street. 

Kearsley, Sarah J. B Brenan 2834 Main Street. 

Kelley, Lizzie A Brenan 2724 Hickory Street. 

Kellogg, H. Amelia Douglas 37 Oak Avenue. 

Kellogg, Minnie P. F Wentworth Avenue -_8144 Indiana Avenue. 
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Kelly, Mary E Holden 2957 Deering Street. 

Kelly, Theresa Polk Street 219 Laflin Street. 

Kelter, Ella M Montefiore 1407 Fillmore Street. 

^clroig, 5tnna (5 Franklin 76 Sedgwick Street. 

Kennedy, Lizzie M Skinner 697 Washington Boul'd. 

Kenny, Annie D Franklin 398 E. Superior Street. 

Kent, Mary E Ward. 191 Twenty-fourth Place. 

Kerrigan, Annie J Holden Cor. Gage and 36th Street . 

Kessell, Mary E W. Fourteenth Street. 259 W. Fourteenth Street. 

Kevan, Carrie C Wells 492 W. Superior Street. 

Kewley, Ida M. G Douglas 3111 Wabash Avenue. 

Kilie, Annie Polk Street 69 E wing Street. 

Kilie, Ellen Garfield 69 Ewing Street. 

Kilroy, Cecilia E Sheldon 121 Ontario Street. 

Kimball, Ida A... Holden 3025 Cottage Grove Av. 

King, Annie E. Brighton 3232 Paulina Street. 

King, Fanny J .Hayes 277 Park Avenue. 

King, Isabella.. ..Moseley 2827 Wabash Avenue. 

Kirigsley, Mary A Brown Park Ridge, Ills. 

Kinsella, Sallie E. Headley 339 E. Indiana Street. 

Kirk, Alfred Moseley 2312 Wabash Avenue. 

Kirk, Lizzie Moseley 2312 Wabash Avenue. 

Kirkeby, Dora H Washington 100 Park Street. 

Kirkley, Sarah A Montefiore 6 Union Park Place. 

^irf(^ner, Sarric £ Washington & Lincoln St. 777 N. Wood Street. 

Kissell, Mary L Moseley 2413 Prairie Avenue. 

^lare, 5lmaUa Douglas 70 N. Clark Street. 

Klein, Sena Polk Street 509 W. Congress Street. 

^IcinpeU, Sina Hayes 325 Lincoln Avenue. 

^niepdCc, ©mma Webster 187 Twenty-second Street . 

Knight. Julia A Walsh 373 W. Monroe Street. 

Knudson, Ida L. Burr 6 W. Ohio Street. 

Knudson, Jennie C Langland 6W. Ohio Street. 

Koehle, Mary T Arnold 395 Dayton Street. 

^ocrper, 9Jiargaret 51 Lincoln 1339 Lill Av., Lake View. 

^olb, (Sli^abet)^ Ward 69 Hill Street. 

^oUmorgcn, Souife g Garfield 3224 Graves Place. 

Krafts Fannie E. P Sheridan Jefferson, 111. 

Kreamer, Minerva H Thos. Hoyne 92 N. Wells Street. 

^ricger, ©lif c. Pickard 47 Moore Street. 

Krigger, Lillie F Motley 883 Fulton Street. 

^d^lcr, 5lgncS Moseley 2925 >^ Groveland Avenue. 

Kroeber, Louisa Headley 47 S. Franklin Street. 

Kyle, M . E ugenia Armour Street 409 W. Indiana Street . 

Laing, Hattie E Marquette.... 610 W. Van Buren Street. 
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Laing, Lucy.-— Jefferson 610 W. Van Buren Street. 

Safar), 2(iitonia Thos. Hoyne & Ogden.393 Wells^Street. 

LaLande, Mary Foster 209JMaxwell Street. 

Lamb, Charlotte La Salle 508 Wells Street. 

Lamb, Grace A Thos. Hoyne 334 Warren Avenue. 

Lamb, Ida Lizzie Headley 236 Bissell Street. 

La Monte, Margaret R... Calumet Avenue 3138 JS. Park Avenue. 

Lane, Abbie E Douglas 3550 Forest Avenue. 

Lang, Annie Annette Arnold 299 E. Chicago Avenue. 

Lang, Clara A. L Vedder Street 299 E. Chicago Avenue. 

Sangc, 'iUiarieCI Hayes 158 Park Avenue. 

Lantry, Emma L Kosciusko 714 Wells Street. 

Larimore, James W North Division H^gh. 454 La Sallej Avenue. 

Latimer, Julia S South Division High..2448fPrairie Avenue. 

Law, Mary J Douglas 944 E. Thiity-ninth Street. 

Lead with, Ellen Jones 1824 State Street. 

Leary, Susan D. Webster 3136 Emerald Avenue. 

Ledden, Annie Evelyn. .. Cooper 323 Loomis Street. 

Ledden, Helen C Jefferson 323 Loomis Street. 

Lee, Emily Scammon 394 W. Jackson Street. 

He Febvre, Mary E Oakley 962 Warren Avenue. 

Legge, Alice R von Himiboldt 67 Fowler Street. 

Leiferman, Mary P Oakley 1301 Michigan Avenue. 

Lein,Lillie Wells 592 W. Huron Street. 

Lennon, Bridget T Foster 2957 Deering Street. 

Lester, Helen W Jones 282 Idaho Street. 

Lester, Julia E. P Cottage Grove 3143*Groveland Avenue. 

Lettermann, Anna H. W..McClellan 420 Thirty-first Street. 

Letz, EmmaM. Carpenter 812 W. Jackson Street. 

Lewis, Cora E Webster Blue*Island,;ill. 

Lewis, Rose A. Longfellow 248 W.^ Congress Street. 

Litka, Louise C Huron Street 295 Fulton^Street. 

Little, Luella V. Garfield 283 W. Adams Street. 

Livingston, Christine Brown 375 WinchesterjAvenue. 

Livingston, Mary E Brown 375 Winchester Avenue. 

Lloyd, Emma Montefiore 326 Fulton Street. 

Lloyd, Sara M Brainard .529 Oakley Avenue. 

Locke, Hannah B Skinner 451 W.Jackson Street. 

Lonergan, Clara Jefferson 250 Lafiin Street. 

Lonergan, Maggie T Cooper 250 Lafliii Street. 

Long, Anna E Marquette 84 Loomis Street. 

Long, Florence Dore 89 S. Paulina Street. 

Loomis, John H Wells 11 Bishop Court. 

Lord, Gertrude V. Scammon 91 Lafiin Street. 

Lord, Mary L West Division High. . .142 De Kalb Street. 

Loudon, Martha J Jones 101 Thirty-seventh Stieet. 
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Lovejoy, Carrie Louise . . -Pearson Street 254 La Salle Avenue. 

Lovelace, Sophronia A. .Scammon 330 Fulton Street. 

Lowe, Mary Washington 97 N. Centre Ave. 

LuNDEaREEN, Eliza von Humboldt 916 N. California Avenue. 

Lundegreen, Frances von Humboldt 916 N. California Avenue. 

LuNDH, Charlotte Montefiore 459 W. H uron Street. 

Lynch, Fannie E Oak Street 20 Twomey Street. 

Lynch, Mary E Wells 452 Fulton Street. 

Lynde, Annie M Huron Street Waukegan, 111. 

Lynn, Delia A. L Kinzie 133 N. Market Street. 

3Jiac Sliutod, 2Jianon 2.^. South Division High.. Blue Island Avenue. 

MacDonald, Alfonso E-McClellan 59 University Place. 

MacDonald, Belle H Montefiore 739 Carroll Avenue. 

MacWhorter, Jennie -Ass't Sp. Teacher Drawing. 196 N. State Street. 

McAllister, Abbie G Moseley Englewood, 111. 

McAuley, Margaret L Keith .2222 Wabash Avenue. 

McBeath, Isabella Carpenter 402 Washington Boulevard . 

McCabe, Nellie G Ward 2552 Butterfield Street. 

McCabe, Rose A Sheridan 2552 Butterfield Street. 

McCafferty, Mary L Garfield 377 S. Halsted Street. 

McCann, Minnie Sheldon 286 N. State Street. 

McCarthy, Elizabeth Raymond 2929 Michigan Avenue . 

McCarthy, Lizzie M Franklin 172 Oak Street. 

McCarthy, Mary Lincoln Street 22 Rumsey Street. 

McCarthy, Maggie M Wells 452 Fulton Street. 

McCauley, Ella W Lincoln 84 Lincoln Avenue. 

McClements, Ellen. C Andersen 588 N. Robey Street. 

McClements, Mary Andersen 588 N. Robey Street . 

McClure, Jessie B Elizabeth Street 259 Warren Avenue. 

McCoart, Catherine A — Sheldon 353 N. Market Street. 

McCoUum, Maggie B Longfellow 252 W. Thirteenth Street. 

McConville, Annie M. B . . Raymond 3134 Butterfield Street. 

McConville, M. Josephine.Ward 3134 Butterfield Street. 

McConville, Rose F. C... Raymond 3134 Butterfield Street. 

McCorquodale, Anna A.M.Scammon 30 Park Avenue. 

McCuen, Anna L Raymond 3541 Michigan Avenue. 

McDermott, Emma A. H .Jones 1205 State Street. 

McDonald, Sarah A Wicker Park 202 Erie Street. 

McDonnell, Frances W...Vedder Street 256 N. Franklin Street. 

McDongall, M ary G Wells 671 Van Buren Street. 

McDowell, Jennie N Moseley 2358 Dearborn Street. 

McEachron, Julia P Douglas 3728 Calumet Avenue. 

McElligott, Minnie E....Holden 2822 Bonfield Street. 

McElligott, Sadie L Brenan 2822 Bonfield Street. 

McFarland, Grace E — .Cooper 294 Marshfield Avenue. 
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McFarlin, Clara H Sheridan 3047 Groveland Avenue 

McGarty, Katie B Throop 85 8. Jefferson Street. 

McGeary, Annie T Wicker Park 795 Dickson Street. 

McGee, Mary F. M Carpenter 718 N. Shober Street. 

McGetrick, Annie M. A.. .Pearson Street 59 Whiting Street. 

McGillen, Lizzie A Arnold 967 N. Halsted Street. 

McGinley, A. Terese Scammon 396 W. Jackson Street. 

McGrane, Julia Oak Street 145 E. Division Street. 

McGrath, Mary T Keith 498 Thirty-seventh Street 

McGregor, May E Skinner 692 W. Monroe Street. 

McGuire, Theresa L Kinzie 290 E. Indiana Street. 

McHenry, Lula M Garfield 185 S. Sangamon Street. 

Mcintosh, Lavinia H Dore 113 Warren Avenue. 

Mclntyre, Minnie E Lawndale Hinsdale, 111. 

McKain, M. Nelly Webster 390 Thirty-fifth Street 

McKay, Francis M Washington 134 Warren Avenue. 

McKay, Jennie 8 Cooper 293 Marshfield Avenue. 

McKenzie, Jennie Garfield 235 Maxwell Street. 

McKenzie, Martha A. H. .Armour Street 917 Fulton Street. 

McKeon, Jennie J Garfield 362 W. Polk Street. 

McKeon, Lizzie A Dore 362 W. Polk Street. 

McKeon, Margaret Pearson Street 133 Vedder Street. 

McLaren. Isabel Headle v 24 Wisconsin Street. 

McLaughlin, Maggie E.. .Wells 144 N. Western Avenue. 

McLean, Agnes Pickard 170 8. Peoria Street. 

McLean, Lizzie M Pickard 170 S. Peoria Street. 

McMahon, Katie E Wicker Park 267 W. Monroe Street. 

McManus, Lizzie L Polk Street 447 S. Halsted Street. 

McMillen, Marilla A Raymond 3524 Vernon Avenue. 

McNanley, Alice S W. Thirteenth Street.. 311 W. Thirteenth Street. 

2Raacf, *Sop^ie (^ Douglas 3118 Indiana Avenue. 

Mackie, Belle G Pearson Street 720 Wells Street. 

Mackway , Marian Pearson Street 379 Center Street. 

Mackey, Nellie Walsh 291 S. Jefferson Street. 

Madden, Mary E Grant 1057 Wilcox Avenue. 

Magee, Belle I W. Thirteenth Street.. 601 W. Twelfth Street. 

Magee, Marion E W. Thirteenth Street ,.601 W. Twelfth Street. 

Maguire, Jennie C Healy 325 Garfield Boulevard. 

Mahaffey, Frances M. V.- Clarke 63 W. Eleventh Street. 

2Jiaf|lecfe, ^3Jaimie m Clarke 334 North Avenue. 

Mahoney, Clara H. P. ..Longfellow 720 W. Congress Street. 

Mahoney, Margaret R La Salle 64 Whiting Street. 

Maloney, Kittie E Garfield 250 Forquer Street. 

Maloney, Nellie Emerson 145 N. Ashland Avenue. 

^Ranicrre, jtate Moseley 2352 Prairie Avenue. 

Mann, Elizabeth A Central Park 774 Walnut Street. 
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Mann, Emma D Central Park 774 Walnut Street. 

Mann, Marie Louise Pickard 95 W. Thirteenth Street. 

Manning, Mary E W. Fourteenth Street-503 S. Jefferson Street. 

Marble^ Minnie E Emerson 625 Washington BouPd. 

Maroney , M ary T Walsh .41 Eighteenth Street. 

Marre, Philomena V Foster . 152 Lytle Street. 

Marshy Emeline Thomas Hoyne 307 Indiana Street. 

Marsh, Mary R Webster Normal Park, 111. 

Marshall, Mary E Jones ...: 417 S. Clark Street. 

Martin, Clara T Healy 3712 Emerald Avenue. 

Martin, Edith A Sheldon 278 Oak Street. 

2Rartin, Nellie ^ Haven 199 Maxwell Street. 

2Rarr, @mma. Foster 130 Lincoln Avenue. 

Mason, Anna J McClellan 262 S. Paulina Street. 

Mason, Maggie F Brainard 262 S. Paulina Street. 

Mason, Mary E Franklin 514 Racine Avenue. 

Mason, Mary R. E Dore 15 S. Halsted Street. 

Mason, Sarah C Sheridan Englewood, 111. 

Mather, Elizabeth E King 301 Campbell Avenue. 

2Rafeinger, ijanna Wicker Park Humboldt Park, 111. 

Maxfield, Florence M Irving 414 S. Leavitt Street. 

Mayhew, Ella C Newberry 134 Seminary Avenue. 

Meagher, Maria T Vedder Street 299 N. Franklin Street. 

Mear, Bella M W. Fourteenth Street.231 S. Morgan Street. 

Mellor, Mary E Newberry Winnetka. 111. 

Melody, Nellie S Brenan 3139 Prairie Avenue. 

Mende, Annie T Arnold 118 Fremont Street. 

Merriam, Genevra Jones 23 Twenty- third Street. 

Merrick, Caroline II North Division High, 481 La Salle Avenue. 

Merrill, Georgiana W Pickard 38 Moore Street. 

Merriman, Alden N.- -.Hayes 820 W. Monroe Street. 

mti^Xoxo, 3ba33 Headley 827 N. Clark Street. 

Meyer, Esther Walsh 16 String Street. 

3Jieger, 3ba Brown 506 Fulton Street. 

Miller, C. Liicretia Jefferson 290 Marshfield Avenue. 

Miller, Fannie S Motley 270 W. Huron Street. 

Miller, Kate T Thomas Hoyne Ill Ohio Street. 

Miller, Mary A Franklin Ill Ohio Street. 

Miller, Minnie E Clarke 41 Norton Street. 

3Jtifcf), X^OiuXmt West Division High..214 Schiller Street. 

Miner, Laura Evelyn Skinner Oak Park, 111. 

Moakley, Nellie H La Salle 480 Webster Avenue. 

Moberg, Johanna R Pickard 342 Parmalee Street. 

Mohan, Mary A. Oak Street 90 Elm Street. 

Mole, Frances E. Moseley 42d St. E . of Drexel Boul. 

Moody, Alice E McClellan 866 Thirty-fourth Street. 
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Moore, Louise S Walsh Eagle wood, 111. 

Morey, Harriet A Brainard 534 Idaho Street. 

Morgan, M. Dora ,.. Oakley 705 Carroll Avenue. 

Morgan, Nellie A Emerson 705 Carroll Avenue. 

Morrill,, Donald L. _ ..Andersen 166 Dearborn Avenue. 

Mon-ison, Abbie W Lincoln 72 Grant Place. 

Mortimer, Anna M Franklin 189 Wells Street. 

Montgomer}^ Blanche D.. Huron Street 167 Dearborn Avenue 

Mouat, Maggie C Washington... 548 Washington Boul'd. 

Moulton, Annie K Skinner 25 Waverly Place. 

Mouns, Minnie A. L. Jefferson 323 Loomis Street. 

Moynihan, Mary A McClellan 29 Thirty-eighth Street. 

ajlumm, (Slfrieba Scammon 374 Dajrton Street. 

Munroe, Henry F. West Division High.. 821 W. Jackson Street. 

Murchison, Alice M Emerson 441 Washington Boul'd. 

Murphey, Anna Brighton 3301 Ashland Avenue. 

Murphy, Anna M Ward 3160 La Salle Avenue. 

Murphy, Ellen A. Vedder Street 278 Sedg^vick Street. 

Murphy, Fannie A Douglas 5324 Washington Av., H. P. 

Murphy, Julia T Pearson Street 82 Milton Avenue. 

Murphy, Lizzie M Oak Street 160 La Salle Avenue. 

Murphy, Lizzie W Washington 476 W. Ohio Street. 

Murphy, Teresa M. W. Fourteenth Street-31 Nebraska Street. 

Murray, Belle M Kosciusko 711 Fulton Street. 

Murray, Charlotte A Mootefiore 260 N. Franklin Street. 

Myers, Sue B. Polk Street 725 Washington BouPd. 

Meyers, Sadie E. Emerson 725 Washington Boul'd. 

Nash, Anna A Haven 3251 Indiana Avenue. 

Nealis, Mary J. L. Montefiore 29 W. Huron Street. 

Nelson, Clara Wells 857 Milwaukee Avenue. 

9^eut|au§, £'auva ....Cottage Grove 35 University Place. 

3^eiif deafer, (Fmmt) North Division High. 369 Mohawk Street. 

Newell, Huldah H Ogden Evanston, 111. 

Newton, Jennie S Lincoln Street 885 Washington Bould. 

9flicoIai, 50^innte Polk Street & Foster. .53 Goethe Street. 

9^ie]^au§, c^^envietta @ Holden .2407 Indiana Avenue. 

9^ie]^au§, Millie 9Ji Holden 2407 Indiana Avenue. 

Nilsson, Anna M._ Keith 3652 Dearborn Street. 

Sfligen, (5mma 9J^ Lincoln 167 Schiller Street. 

Noll, Augusta E Throop 573 W. Fourteenth Street. 

Nourse, Harriet Keith 3848 Dearborn Street. 

Novotny, Annie S. Clarke 12 Spruce Street. 

Noyes, Maria P West Jackson Street. .885 W. Adams Street. 

O'Brien, Bridget F Throop 192 Mather Street. 
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O'Brien, Jennie H Carpenter 19 Walnut Street 

O'Brien, Mary E Franklin 25 Goethe Street. 

O'Brien, Minnie T Carpenter 19 Walnut Street. 

O Connor, Anna M. Brighton 947 Thirty-fourth Street. 

O'Connor, Delia M Brenan 767 N. Park Avenue. 

O'Connor, Dora L Newberry 1033 N. Clark Street. 

O'Connor, Florence N Lincoln 681 Fullerton Avenue. 

O'Connor, Kittie L Holden 947 Thirty-fourth Street. 

O'Connor, Lilla Lincoln 681 Fullerton Avenue. 

O'Connor, Mary A Brighton 2517 Cologne Street. 

O'Connor, Nellie A Oak Street 127 N. Market Street. 

OToole, Mary L Oakley 93 Seymour Street, 

Oakman, Louise R Burr 689 N. Robey Street. 

Oberlander, Mary C. M..- Washington 208 W. Ohio Street. 

Okeson, Jennie B Ward 2821 Indiana Avenue. 

Oliver, Fanny E Kosciusko 294 Washington Boul'd. 

Olson, Albertina J Montefiore 114 Walnut Street. 

Olson, Henrietta E Emerson 114 Walnut Street. 

Orton, Josephine Montefiore 232 Park Avenue . 

Osborne, Libbie M Holden 3205 Prairie Avenue. 

Osborne, Lillie A.. Holden 3205 Prairie Avenue. 

Otterftebt, 6lara Moseley 139 Lincoln Avenue. 

Owen, Marie A •_ Haven 1827 Wabash Avenue. 

Page, Hannah E Irving 88 Flournoy Street. 

Page, Laura M Skinner 32 Ogden Avenue. 

Page, May A Cooper 12 S. Curtis. 

Page, Nellie S. Burr 739 Dixon Street. 

Pahlman, Ida M Longfellow Naperville, 111. 

^Palmer, gettr) 21 Cooper .95 Ambrose Street. 

Palmer, Marietta L. Vedder Street 292 Wells Street. 

Parantau, Clementina Andersen 28 Evergreen Avenue. 

Parantau, Lillie E _ .Andersen 28 Evergreen Avenue. 

Parelius, Alvilda Motley 85 W. Huron Street. 

Parker, Etha L Scammon 430 W. Jackson Street. 

Parker, Mattie J Douglas 2715 Wabash Avenue. 

Patchel, Sara E Clarke 228 S. Peoria Street. 

Patterson, Ella Cooper Ill Aberdeen Street. 

Patterson, Lizzie M. Wicker Park 151 Fowler Street. 

Patterson, Mary Skinner Ill Aberdeen Street. 

Paulk, Lillie E King 411 Idaho Street. 

Payne, William M South Division High.. 2221 Wabash Avenue. 

Peacock, Maggie J W. Fourteenth St 272 W. Twelfth Street. 

Peck, Hattie P Marquette 720 W. Monroe Street. 

Peeke, Harriet O Lincoln Street 169 Dearborn Avenue. 

Peirce, Ella B Wentworth Avenue. ..1911 Wabash Avenue. 
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^cl^cr, Saura Jones 412 Belden Avenue. 

Pbnnell, Elvira Lawndale 1060 Millard Avenue. 

Perdue, H. Avis Raymond 8536 Prairie Avenue. 

Pettibone, Ira W North Division High, Austin, 111. 

Pierce, Mary R Douglas 4159 Grand Boulevard. 

Piper, Alice F Brighton 3521 Bloom Street. 

Phelps, Lilian Vedder Street 878 Burling Street 

Phelps, Mary A. Hayes 158 Park Avenue. 

Phelps, Sophie A Central Park 776 Walnut Street. 

Philbrick, Margaret E. . . , La Salle 581 Wells Street. 

Plunkett, Minnie Foster 149 Noble Street. 

Port, Elsa V. L Armour Street 108 Park Avenue. 

Porter, Cora Langland 185 N. Paulina Street. 

Porter, Ella M Moseley 2416 Indiana Avenue. 

Porter, Helen Edith Motley 185 N. Paulina Street. 

^oppelbaum, Souifa (5 Newberry 1737 Diversy Av., L. V. 

Powell, Cora C Wells 40 St. John's Place. 

Powell, Mary E Polk Street 310 S. Halsted Street. 

Powers, Mary Frances, _ .Webster 2920 Shields Avenue. 

Pratt, Harriet S Ogden 99 Walton Place. 

Pratt, Sadie F Marquette 927 Harrison Street. 

Prendergast, Amelia M. A.Oakley 883 Fulton Street. 

Price, Mary C Throop 344 Marshfield Avenue. 

Price, Mary V. S Carpenter 41 N. Ada Street. 

Pride, Pliehe Dore 352 S. Hoyne Avenue. 

Proctor, Hannah E Lincoln 1418 Dunning Street. 

'13urer, 5}^ari) 3 Marquette 54 Johnson Street. 

Purinton, Mary L Lincoln 447 Belden Avenue. 

Quinlan, Mary C Wentworth Avenue. . .1532 Wabash Avenue. 

Quinn, Kate A Brown 220 Marshfield Avenue. 

Quinn, Rosa C. vonHumboldt 778 Dania Avenue. 

Quinn, Sadie Foster 449 W. Congress Street. 

Quirk, Mary E Oakley 683 Carroll Avenue. 

Quirk, Mary J Oakley 654 Carroll Avenue. 

Rafferty, Nellie Wicker Park 295 N. Lincoln Street. 

Raiferty, Rose E Motley 446 W. Huron Street. 

Ralph, Sarah C McClellan 2849 Deering Street. 

Randall, Laura A Moseley 124 Twenty-fourth Street. 

Ranney, Harriet A Hayes 754 Carroll Avenue. 

Raven, Albertina Ward 193 Twenty-fourth Place. 

Redfield, Grace K Washington 56 Park Avenue. 

Redfield, Grace M Lawndale Hinsdale, 111. 

Reed, Alta Gratia West Division High, .4330 Bellevue Avenue. 

Reed, Josephine C Cottage Grove 4330 Bellevue Avenue. 
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Reed, Mary L Garfield Englewood, 111. 

jJlceb; Pauline 2R Cottage Grove 4330 Bellevue Avenue. 

Reedy, Katie A Walsh Continental Hotel. 

Reeves, Nellie L. C Wentworth Avenue. ..2534 Wabash Avenue. 

Reid, Annie L Calumet Avenue 77 Twenty-sixth Street. 

Reid, Jane F Calumet Avenue 77 Twenty-sixth Street. 

Reilly, Maggie C W. Fourteenth St 381"W. Taylor Street. 

Reilly, Rose Motley Austin, 111. 

RenshaW, Esther A Franklin 58 Goethe Street. 

Reynolds, Jennie E Holden 2447 Michigan Avenue. 

Reynolds, Mary A Huron Street. . . _ .306 Hudson Avenue. 

Ribolla, Charlotte M Douglas 8243 Butterfield Street. 

Rice, Carrie Allen Holden Englewood, 111. 

Rice, Martha J. B Burr 49 Rawson Street. 

Rice, Mary E. S. B Walsh 222 Marshfield Avenue. 

Richardson, Clara M. Walsh 680 W. Madison Street. 

Richardson, Mary M LaSalle 4520 Wabash Avenue. 

SRiel)!, Sisjie Webster Englewood, 111. 

Ringland, Amanda M Dore 715 W. Erie Street. 

Riordan, Kittie A Brainard 267 Hermitage Avenue. 

Sfiitter, SaDtnia Sheldon and Kinzie. .344 Wells Street. 

Roberts, Hannah Polk Street 343 W. Congress Street. 

Robertson, Christine W. . . Wells 480 W. Huron Street. 

Robinson, Adelia E Central Park 10 Artesian Avenue. 

Robinson, Albert R Dore Hinsdale, 111. 

Robinson, Xellie H Grant 739 W. Harrison Street. 

S^ioba^, 2Igne§ Douglas Englewood, 111. 

Rogers, Mary C vonHumboldt Jefferson, 111. 

Roland, Hattie C Franklin 17 Carl Street. 

Rood, Ada Q Vedder Street 259 Fremont Street. 

Root, Elizabeth B Motley 435 Washington Boul' d. 

Root, Helen O Douglas 3236 Calumet Avenue. 

Rose, OrphaE Walsh 149 S. Morgan Street. 

Rosenthal, Julia L Thos. Hoyne 343 Elm Street. 

Rossler, Claire E. S W. Fourteenth Street-57 W. Randoph Street. 

Rothfuss, Phoebe E Brenan 2119 Michigan Avenue. 

Rourier, Sarah J. I ..Wentworth Avenue --.122 Twentieth Street. 

Rowland, Frances W Polk Street 91 Laflin Street. 

Royall, Fanny A Cooper 44 Pearce Street. 

Royall, Mary E Walsh 44 Pearce Street. 

Royce^ Mary E Marquette 159 Warren Avenue. 

Ruarc, Carrie H Haven Continental Hotel. 

RuGGLES, Martha M. W.Huron Street 240 Oak Street. 

Russell, E. Leantha Foster South Chicago. 

Russell, Kate J Hayes 794 W. Monroe Street. 

Russell, Lizzie M. Dore 794 W. Monroe Street. 
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Russell, Lou M Cooper 185 S. Morgan Street. 

Russell, Marion L Pickard 185 S. Morgan Street. 

Ruthenberg. Blanca L Franklin 248 North Avenue. 

Ruthenberg, Olga A Vedder Street .243 North Avenue. 

Ryan, Elizabeth Newberry 1710 Deming Court, L. V. 

Ryan, Elizabeth A Franklin 158 Erie Street. 

Ryan, Helen A Brainard Maplewood, 111. 

Ryan, Joanna A Huron Street 492 W. Twelfth Street. 

Ryan, Mary E. Pickard 341 Hastings. 

Ryan, Nellie R Sheridan 3002 Wabash Avenue. 

Ryan, Sarah V Thomas Hoyne 153 Erie Street. 

Sabin, Albert R Franklin 337 Mohawk Street. 

©antler, D^ofa Wells 262 N. May Street. 

Sanborn, Janie S Skinner 321 W. Monroe Street. 

Sargent, Nellie H W. Jackson Street 1105 W. Jackson Street. 

©aurc, !?r|bia McClellan 567 Wabash Avenue. 

Sayward, Maria H Motley 441 Washington Boulev'd . 

Scanlan, Annie C Emerson 583 Fulton Street. 

Scanlan, Ellen E Ogden 280 Chicago Avenue. 

©d^ad), 5D^avt{|a 91. a Keith 8740 State Street. 

Schaefer, Adaline S. A. . . Newberry 391 N. State Street. 

©d^cunemamt, 3(nno Montefiore 241 North Avenue. 

©d)eunemaim, 3Jtavt{|a Vedder St. & Oak St... 241 North Avenue. 

Schiff, Hannah Franklin 279 Wells Street. 

©d^ifjer, 2(ntotncttc Franklin 44 Beethoven Place. 

Schilling, Gertrude D.--.Ward 3247 Dearborn Street. 

Schjoldager, Bertha S Washington 609 W. Superior Street. 

Schjoldager, Inger M Washington 609 W. Superior Street. 

©d)lamann, ^^ernarbine.-.Lawndale 1060 Millard Avenue. 

Schlund, Clara J. Oakley Oak Park, 111.. 

Schoenstedt, Helen C. S.- Clarke 71 Hastings Street. 

©d^raber, ^Jiatl^ilbe (^ Ogden 281 Orchard Street. 

Schrock, Minnie Oakley 715}^ Washington Boul'd. 

Schroeder, Anna H Pearson Street 103 Walton Place. 

@d)roeber, 2Sanba Brown 57 Carpenter Street. 

Schottenf els, Estha Marquette 721 W. Congress Street. 

Schottenfels, Ida May. . -Garfield 721 W. Congress Street. 

@d)ul5, ^Qiiz Walsh 38 Fremont Street. 

Scofield, Mary A. Hayes 922 W. Jackson Street. 

Scott, Maria Skinner 427 W. Monroe Street. 

Scoville Kate A King 57 Centre Avenue. 

Scully, Agnes L Hayes 812 Washington Boulev'd. 

Seaman, Carrie B Cottage Grove 3614 Stanton Avenue. 

Seaman, Georgia A Cottage Grove 36 14 Stanton Avenue. 

©eifert, Jol^anna (^ Washington 427 E. North Avenue. 

Sergeant, Mary Louise Irving 432 W. Adams Street. 
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Sevringhaus, Zalia C Wells 437 N. Ashland Avenue. 

(©c^er, 33irgiiiiaS. 21. 0. .^-Newberry 131 Clybourn Avenue. 

Shaifner, Emma Carpenter 347 Washington Boulev*d. 

Shanley, Jane P. Andersen 588 W. North Avenue. 

Shannon, Maggie J. W... Franklin 534 N. Franklin Street. 

Shaver, Ida Pearson Street 97 Walton Place. 

Sheehan, Joanna A. F — Dore -^ 130 W. Harrison Street. 

Sheldon. Ella F Scammon 673 W. Adams Street. 

Sheldon, Ida M Dore * 672 W. Adams Street. 

Sheridan, Julia M Thos. Hoyne 178 Cass Street. 

Shirra, Marguerite A — Walsh 17 N. Curtis Street. 

Shoemaker, Emma T Marquette 45 Loomis Street. 

Shuman, Wm. C Thos. Hoyne 233 Ontario Street. 

Shoyer, Miriam I Armour Street 49 N. Sheldon Street. 

Sickels, Emma C McClellan 137 jTwenty-sixth Street. 

Siebert, Ida M Jones 42 Ogden^Avenue. 

(Sfef crt, ^art^a La Salle 139 Lincoln Avenue. 

Simonds, Ella F Douglas 3254 Dearborn Street. 

Simpson, Mary A. H McClellan 5143 Wentworth Av., Lake 

Skelly, Mary E. T Burr 202 .Webster Avenue. 

Skorazinska, Natalie H- -Arnold 80 Herndon Street. 

Slack, Jennie E Huron Street 239 Sedgwick Street. 

Slack, Maria A Franklin 239 Sedgwick Street. 

Slevin, Nellie Lincoln Street 911 Fulton Street. 

Slingluff, Ida May Newberry .325 Centre Street. 

Slocum, Jeremiah S.piv. High 88 Twenty-Sixth Street. 

Smeeth, Helen Marie Emerson 639 W. Monroe Street. 

Smeeth, Julia E Skinner 639 W. Monroe Street. 

Smiddy, Ellen M Jones 134 Thirtieth Street. 

Smith, Caroline Garfield 352 Hermitage Avenue. 

Smith, Caroline R McClellan Englewood, 111. 

Smith, Eliza H W. Jackson Street 922 W. Jackson Street. 

Smith, Elizabeth L Walsh 414 W. Monroe Street. 

Smithy Fanny R Cottage Grove 3410 Rhodes Avenue. 

Smith, Frances L Haven 54 Sixteenth Street. 

Smith, Gertrude M Cottage Grove 3611 Grand Boulevard. 

Smith, Grace T Brighton 3342 Vernon Avenue. 

Smi!lh, Lizzie C Cottage Grove 3634 Ellis Park. 

Smith, Mary E Throop 354 W. Harrison Street 

(Smitl), ^atfjilbe N. Division High 38 Astor Street. 

Smyth, Lizzie A Grant 457 W. Erie Street. 

Smyth, Mary H Grant 457 W. Erie Street. 

Soelke, Annie L Wicker Park 742 Milwaukee Avenue. 

Sollitt, Alice E Calumet Avenue 4020 Prairie Avenue. 

SoUitt, Fannie M Calumet Avenue 4020 Prairie Avenue. 

Solner, Annie M Wicker Park 164 N. Curtis Street. 
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Solomon, Minnie Werden.Thos. Ho}Tie 176 N. State Street. 

Southard, Ida Haven 8310 Rhodes Avenue. 

Spaulding, Sadie Y. B — Headley 281 Webster Avenue. 

Spencer, Clara J Oakley 796 Carroll Avenue. 

(Spiel, 3Warie Jefferson _ J Lake View, 111. 

Spieler, Annie L Oak Street 332 Wells Street. 

Spooner, Mary L Wentworth Avenue. .3545 Michigan Avenue. 

Stafford, Juniata Huron Street 697 North Park Avenue. 

Stafford, Minnie Huron Street 697 North Park Avenue. 

Stall, Charlotte C Wicker Park 740 W. Superior Street. 

Stanley, Florence C Wicker Park 150 Park Street. 

Stapleton, Fanny Montefiore 153 N. Curtis Street. 

Stapley, Fannie E. Wells 38 N. Hoyne Avenue. 

Starrett, Kittle Jefferson 240 Laflin Street. 

Starrett, Lizzie H W. Thirteenth Street.. 240 Laflin Street. 

State, Elizabeth A. Scammon 178 Park Avenue. 

State, Nellie Scammon 178 Park Avenue. 

Steamy, Edward F S. Division High 3508 Ellis Avenue. 

Stedman, Maria M W. Jackson Street 1272 W. Monroe Street. 

Steiger, Bertha Carpenter 381 Fulton Street. 

Stevens, Emily M. C — Scammon 184 S. Throop Street. 

Stevens, Emma Washington 44S. Sangamon Street. 

Stevens, Susie C Skinner .: 352 S. Hoyne Avenue. 

Stewart, Emma G W. Jackson Street 170 Warren Avenue. 

Stewart, Nannie Sheldon 623 Dearborn Avenue. 

Stimpson, Lora A N. Division High 223 Chestnut Street. 

Stone, Carrie R. Oakley 70 N. Ada Street. 

Stone, Clara E Foster 493 Park Avenue. 

Stone, Elmira N McClellan 59 Universitj- Place. 

Storen, Mary A Holden 2968 Haines Street. 

Storer, Hattie M Armour Street 317 Austin Avenue. 

Stowe, Kate A Andersen 1 33 N. Irving Avenue. 

Stowell, Corydon G Newberry 459 Dayton Street. 

Stowell, Harriet A S. Division High 8400 Rhodes Avenue. 

Strasburg, James M N. Division High 348 Dayton Street. 

Straughan, Caroline W. . -Haven 1927 Michigan Avenue. 

(Stucbli, Sina (E Keith .1720 Frederick St., L. V. 

Sturtevant, Alice .Elizabeth Street 391 Warren Avenue. 

Sullivan, Adelaide Holden 46 Twenty-Fourth Street. 

Sullivan, Alice M Walsh Englewood, 111. 

Sullivan, Annie B Franklin 297 N. Franklin Street 

Sullivan, Ella C Oak Street 512 Hurlbut Street. 

Sullivan, Lulie D Holden 38 Thirty-Second Court. 

Sullivan, Maggie A Franklin 297 N. Franklin Street. 

Sullivan, M. Minerva Burr 545 Washington Boulev'd. 

Swarthout, Mary F Douglas 8213 Vernon Avenue. 
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Swanson, Anna Montefiore 90 Austin Avenue. 

Syme, Edith S ^ Arnold 51 Lincoln Avenue. 

Synon, Emily Garfield 249 Blue Island Avenjie. 

Talbot, Alice B Sheldon 295 Elm Street. 

Talbot, Anna Sheldon 295 Elm Street. 

Tallman, Hattie A Irving 792 Walnut Street. 

Tallman, Marie C Central Park 792 Walnut Street. 

Templeton, Annie H Grant 841 W. Lake Street. 

Tenney, Minnie B West Jackson Street.. 1091 W. Jackson Street. 

Teuf el, Josephine Hayes 269 Walnut Street. 

Thayer, M. Ellen Moseley 2415 Michigan Avenue. 

Sll^ielepape, (SlSbetl^ g Sheridan 697 N. Wells Street. 

ThisseU, Alice P Pickard 429 W. Monroe Street. 

Thomas, Emma T Foster 458 W. Fifteenth Street. 

TTuymas, Frederica E Skinner 114 Park Avenue. 

Thompson, Elsie A Arnold 279 Hudson Avenue. 

Thompson, Mary A Clarke 183 S. Morgan Street. 

Thome, Leona L Cottage Grove 4100 Ellis Avenue. 

Tiemey , Fannie L Moseley 1342E. Fortieth Street. 

Tiemey, Julia E Moseley 1342 E. Fortieth Street. 

Tierney, Laura Armour Street 442 W. Huron Street. 

Tilton, Annie M Brown 377 Warren Avenue. 

Tobey, Abbie E Wicker Park 689 N. Robey Street. 

Tobey, Mary L Newberry 1461 Montana Street. 

Tobias, Lizzie F Jefferson 159 S. Center Avenue. 

Tobias, Mary J Dore 159 S. Center Avenue. 

Todd, Mary L Irving 1167 Lexington Street. 

Tomlin, Annie R. Sheldon 418 Oak Street. 

Toner, Clara S Walsh 2837 Indiana Avenue. 

Toner, Ella E Jones 2887 Indiana Avenue. 

Toner, Hattie M Marquette 1248 Adams Street. 

Toohy, Jennie M Foster 962 Harrison Street. 

Toole, May E W. Fourteenth Street.23 Winthrop Place. 

Toole, Sellie H Clarke 23 Winthrop Place. 

Tracy, Alice T Brighton 32nd Street, E. of Laurel. 

Treleaven, Mary Motley 357 Warren Avenue. 

Tremain, Frank E Motley 420 W. Jackson Street. 

Trimingham, Annie E Brown 538 W. Jackson Street. 

Triplett, Maggie R Burr 390 W. Chicago Avenue. 

Xrofd^el, 5lgne§ @ Langland & Kosciusko.900 Milwaukee Avenue. 

Tustin, Annie M Carpenter .710 W. Monroe Street. 

Tustin, Elizabeth R Emerson 710 W. Monroe Street. 

Tuttle, Grace Haven 1701 Wabash Avenue. 

Tuttle, Sarah E Sheridan 3013 Indiana Avenue. 

Twohig, Mary E. A Elizabeth Street 55 N. Ada Street. 
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Underhill, Volney Carpenter 296 S. Paulina Street. 

Unna, Flora Moseley 2352 Wabash Avenue. 

Upson, Emma A ^ Haven 1535 Michigan Avenue. 

Upton, Delia P Clarke 720 W. Fourteenth Street. 

58ali), Otcna Lincoln 456 E. North Avenue. 

Vanarsdale, Ella B Skinner 55 S. Ann Street. 

Van Bergen, M. M Webster 6744 Wentworth Avenue. 

Van der Kolk, Gertie S.-.Brainard 513 Idaho Street. 

Van Meenen, Josephine E.W. Fourteenth Street.20 S. May Street. 

Vanz WOLL, A. Henry . . _ Irving _ 827 Park Avenue. 

Visser, Antoinette J Jefferson 474 Marshfield Avenue. 

Visser, Helen M Brainard 474 Marshfield Avenue. 

33ocfc, (5mi(9 3 Jefferson & W. 18th St. 237 Wells Street. 

33ol^, 2)^inmc S Von Humboldt 258 W. Division Street. 

28on ber^oe^l, 3ofep]^inc.. Clarke 256 S. Ashland Avenue. 

Wadleigh, Grace Holden 294 Washington Boul'd. 

Waite, Helen M Brown 712 Adams Street 

Waite, Ida M Franklin 1824 Diversy St, Lake V. 

3»albfd)mibt, 3lnna Arnold 735 Sedgwick Street 

Walker, Clara West Division High.. 257 S. Robey Street 

Walker, Emilie S Brown 142 S. Paulina Street. 

Walker, Sarah A. B King 339 Warren Avenue. 

Walker, Sylvia Haven 1841 Wabash Avenue. 

Wall, Kittie A Holden 2804 Bonfield Street. 

Wallace, Sarah H La Salle 25 Hammond Street. 

Wallenburg, Clara Wicker Park 7 Samuel Street. 

Wallenburg, Ellen V Montefiore 7 Samuel Street 

Wallenburg, Emily L Wells 7 Samuel Street. 

Wallenburg, Laura Wells 7 Samuel Street. 

SaUi§, ©ibouia W. Fourteenth Street-16 Maple Street 

Walsh, Annie G Walsh 544 S. Jefferson Street. 

Walsh, Ellen F Andersen 258 Augusta Street. 

Walsh, Ellen F Sheridan 3111 Portland Avenue. 

Walsh, Joaana M Burr 881 Elk Grove Avenue. 

Walsh, Kate M Franklin 1314 Dunning St, L. V. 

Walsh, Kittie M Brenan 815 Thirty-first Street. 

Walsh, Maggie L Brighton 815 Thirty-first Street. 

Walsh, M^ry A Montefiore 167 Jefferson Street. 

Walsh, Mary M T Brenan 815 Thirty-first Street. 

Walsh, Nellie E Foster 544 S. Jefferson Street 

Walsh, Nellie J Brighton 815 Thirty-first Street 

Walsh, Nellie L Burr 881 Elk Grove Avenue. 

Walsh, Sarah F .Lincoln Street 682 Fulton Street. 

Ward, Annie M Haven 290 Fifth Avenue. 
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Warhurst, Lizzie Wicker Park 294 W. Huron Street. 

SSarfentien, (Slfnebe 3.... Garfield 180 Rumsey Street. . 

Warren, Minnie A. C Lincoln 1033 N. Clark Street. 

Watson, Agnes M Lincoln Street 297 W. Huron Street. 

Watson, Lilian F Cooper 1280 W. Monroe; Street. 

Watson, Nellie M W. Thirteenth Street-4243^ W. Jackson Street. 

Webster, Carolyn -Burr lU Seeley Avenue. 

Webster, Eva Motley 452 Fulton Street. 

Welch, Mattie T Montefiore 743 Carroll Avemie. 

Weldon, Mary E, Longfellow 276 Marshfield Avenue. 

Welles, George P West Division High. .144 Ashland Avenue. 

Wellers, Meta Keith Hotel Bristol. 

Werneburg, Ellen Walsh Normal Park, 111. 

SOBerneburg, Pauline Walsh Normal Park, 111. 

SSert^eim, 3lln)ine Haven 1435 State Street. 

SSertl^eim, 3D^inna Dore 659 La Salle Avenue. 

Westcott, O. S Jrorth Division Hi gh.-Maywood, 111. 

Whalen, Annie M Ward 292 Twenty-ninth Street 

Wheadon, Alice A Oakley 1%% Diller Street. 

Whitcomb, Carrie B Ogden 96 Walton Place. 

White, Ella F Ogden 416 Center Street. 

White, Frances E Polk Street 466 W. Jackson Street. 

White, Mary Newberry 967 N. Halsted Street. 

Whitney, Fannie H Wafeh 205 S. Peoria Stieet. 

Whitney, Harriet J Wells 86 Tolman Avenue. 

Whittaker, Anna E Arnold 376 Garfield Avenue. 

Whittemore, Clara E Vedder Street 10 Vine Street. 

Whitty, Mary R ....Haven ' 2G45 S. Park Avenue. 

Wicker, Juliaett Brown 16 Ogden Avenue. 

SEBibmer, §Rof a 21 Huron Street 164 E. Superior Street. 

Wiggins, Mary S ....South Division High. .3815 Lake Avenue. 

Wilcox, Marianne S Haven 294 Thirty-eighth Street. 

Willard, Jane West Division High . . 15 S. Sheldon Street. 

Williams, Ada B Douglas 559 Maple St., Engle wood. 

AYilliams, Ellen E Garfield 87 Aberdeen Street. 

Williams, Fannie E Wentworth Avenue... 1417 Wabash Avenue. 

W1LLLA.MS, Frank B Marquette 14 S. Ashland Avenue. 

Williams, Hannah E Scammon 19 Pratt Place. 

Williams, Jane E Dore 87 Aberdeen Street. 

Williamson, Christina B.. Garfield 259 S. Jefferson Street. 

Wills, Louisa M Irving 119 Honore Street. 

Willson, Lottie Kosciusko 723 W. Superior Street. 

Wilson, Frank S Skinner 211 S. Sangamon Street. 

Wilson, Kate Foster 103 Johnson Street. 

Wilson, Lucy L West Division High. _72 Laflin Street. 

Wiltshire, Annie M Wentworth Avenue . . . 2025 Butterfield Street. 

16 
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©iljin, ^etti). Sheridan 1420 Diversy Street, L. V. 

Winchell, Ann E North Division High-Norwood Park, 111. 

WiNCHELL, Harriet N.. Elizabeth Street Norwood Park, 111. 

Wing. Annie E Garfield 743 W. Congress Street. 

Winter, Hattie W Motley 665 W. Monroe Street. 

©inter, ggbia Newberry- 182 Oak Street. 

Winton, Belle Hayes 304 Walnut Street. 

Wirt, Mary A. W Skinner 849 W. Congress Street. 

Wolf, Belle B Lincoln Street 3526 Prairie Avenue. 

Wood, Andrew J Brown 802 W. Monroe Street. 

Wood, Hattie M Cari)enter 297 Hermitage Avenue. 

Wood, Silas L Clarke 804 W. Monroe Street. 

Woodard, Emma P Walsh ■ 11 S. Sheldon Street. 

Woodman, Ella F Washington 670 W. Superior Street. 

Woods, Margaret E Armour Street 535 W. Erie Street. 

Woods, Mary A. W. Thirteenth Street.. 631 W. Fourteenth Street . 

SKorfman, 3!Jlat]^ilbc Oakley 42 Artesian Avenue. 

Worsf old, Mercie R Sheridan 3150 Forest Avenue. 

Wright, Clara A.. ..^ King 607 W. Congress Street. 

Wright, Isabella Haven 1918 Wabash Avenue. 

Wright, Louise, C Irving 607 W. Congress Street. 

Yantis, Emma Von Humboldt 778 Dania Avenue. 

Yates, Frances L Hayes 348 Walnut Street. 

Young, Carrie May Grant 1024 W. Monroe Street. 

Young, Ella F Skinner 365 W. Jackson Street. 

Young, Emilie M Franklin 244 Chestnut Street. 

Young, Kate S Marquette 331 Loomis Street. 

Toung^Lime M. King 1026 Congress Street. 

Zimmermann, Gustav A.Sp.Teacher of German.683 Sedgwick Street. 

Zobel, Bertha Andersen 15 S. Sheldon Street. 

ZoUman, Mary J Sheridan 8106 Fifth Avenue. 



FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 



CONDITION OP THE SCHOOL FUND. 

The Real Estate within the City Limits, belonging to the 

School Fund, is appraised at $4,381,436 80 

The Real Estate outside the City Limits, belonging to the 

School Fund, is appraised at 78,485 00 

The Principal of the School Fund amounts to 275,474 94 

The Wharfing Lot Fund amounts to 68,061 94 

Total $4,803,458 68 

EQUALIZED VALUATION OF CITY PROPERTY. 

The total valuation of Real Estate in the Citv for the Tax 

of 1885 is *. $107,146,881 00 

The total Valuation of Personal Property is .^ 29.403,377 00 

The total Valuation of Railroad Property is 3,408,034 00 

Total Valuation for the Tax of 1885, is $139,958,292 00 

AMOUNT OF TAX LEVIED. 

Thejtotal amount of Tax levied for 1885, for all City Pur- 
poses, was $5,152,366 03 

The Tax for School Purposes for 1885, was 1,708,70 1 38 

The Rate of Tax levied for School Purposes was 12.21 mills. 



RECEIPTS DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR. 



SCHOOL FUND. 



From Rentals of School Fund Land $ 156,190 58 

" State Dividend 139,224 26 

" Interest on Principal of School Fund 16,601 59 

Total on account of School Fund $ 812,016 43 

SCHOOL TAX FUND. 

On account of Tax of 1883 and previous years. .$ 731.426 76 

1854. 650,305 44 

Total on account of School Tax Fund $1,381,732 20 

MISCELLANEOUS SOURCES. 

From Tuition of Non-Resident Pupils $ 1,038 75 

" Sale of Old Furniture. Old Iron, etc 835 49 

*' Forfeited Deposits of Contractors 112 10 

" Sale of Old Sangamon St. (frame) School 

Building 200 00 

" Saleof Old Holstein (frame) School B'ld'g 240 00 
Amount Deposited for Special Assess- 
ments against School Fund Property 1,826 76 

$ 3,253 10 

Total Actual Cash Receipts during the year $1,697,001 73 
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PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS. 



The following Items of Expenditure are not included 
in the Current Expenses of the Schools in obtaining the 
Cost per Pupil, consisting of Expenditures on account 
of Erection of New Buildings, Permanent Improve- 
ments on old buildings, and Special Assessments on 
school property : 

SPECIAL ASSESSMENTS. 

Armour Street School : 

Lamp Posts on W. Ohio Street $ 26 70 

Brown ScTiool : 

Lamp Posts on Page Street 15 13 

Burr Sclwol: 

Paving Ashland Avenue 1,892 32 

Carpenter School: 

Grading and Paving W. Huron Street 1,230 63 

Central Park School : 

Opening Walnut Street. 31 20 

Clarke School : 

Macadamizing Ashland Avenue 1 ,706 34 

Foster School : 

Paving Union Street 826 15 

Fourteenth Street School, West : 

Paving Union Street 30 00 

Grading West Fourteenth Street 830 00 

Emerson School : 

Paving Walnut Street... 519 36 

Franklin Sclwol : 

Paving Division Street 544 23 

Oarfield School : 

Paving West Fourteenth Street 9 00 

Lamp Posts. 14 83 

Hayes School : 

Paving Walnut Street 294 CO 

Lamp Posts 2142 

Lamp Posts 4 81 

Amount carried forward f57,996 32 



Appendix. 

Amount brought forward, $7,996 32 

Holden ScJtool : 

Paving Thirty-first Street 2,756 54 

Huron Street School : 

Curbing and Paving Huron Street 678 24 

Lamp Posts on Franklin Street 6 17 

Irving School : 

Curbing 88 76 

Jefferson School : 

Curb Wall 1,059 13 

Keith School : 

Curbing, etc 190 62 

King School : 

Curbing and Paving Harrison Street 1,193 44 

Lamp Posts on Western Avenue 39 20 

Longfellow School : 

Paving Throop Street 789 12 

Lamp Posts 23 70 

Montefiore School : 

Paving Austin Avenue 20 00 

Newberry School : 

Curbing 42 28 

Paving Willow Street 650 00 

Sheldon School : 

Paving State Street 624 19 

Skinner School : 

Paving Aberdeen Street 642 60 

Thomas Hoyne School : 

Curbing, etc 687 03 

Throop School : 

Curbing Throop Street 37 44 

Paving Throop Street 743 94 

Lamp Posts 39 06 

Walsh School : 

LampPosts 37 72 

Washington School : 

Paving Erie Street 15 00 

Wells School : 

Paving Augusta Street 50 00 

Lamp Posts, Augusta Street 2 65 

Wicker Park School : 

Curbing and Paving Evergreen Avenue 869 82 

Lamp Posts 35 54 

Amount carried forward 
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I 19,318 51 
$19,318 51 



248 Public Schools. 

Amount brought forward $19,318 51 

PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS, ETC. 

North Division High School : 

Changes in Steam Heating Apparatus $ 774 65 

Steam Pipe Covering 366 42 

Architect fees 42 65 

Philosophical Apparatus 706 50 

Shade Trees 25 00 

Seats and Desks 608 10 

2,523 32 

8oiUh Division High School : 

Changes in Heating and Ventilating Apparatus 1 1,450 00 

Steam Pipe Covering 571 11 

Architect fees 72 50 

Smoke Burners 300 00 

Philosophical Apparatus 706 §0 

Shade Trees 60 00 

3,160 11 

West Division High School : 

Philosophical Apparatus $ 152 02 

Political Cyclopedia 18 00 

170 02 

Andersen Schoool : 

Estimates on Contracts for new building $81,629 00 

Lumber for Fences and Sidewalks 330 33 

Shade Trees 40 00 

Services of Watchman 19 35 

32,018 68 

Arnold School : 

Estimates on Contract for Erection of building. $45,947 45 

Lumber for Fences, Sidewalks, etc 464 65 

Painting Fence - 50 40 

Black Board Surface and Writing lines 15134 

Whitewashing Walls of basement 50 00 

Services of Watchman 150 00 

Cleaning building 82 00 

Reglazing 8 29 

Finishing Book Cases 18 00 

Cmder filling and Grading Yard 150 96 

Seats and Desks 3,371 20 

Teachers' Tables and Principal's Desk 128 00 

Chairs 35 25 

Clocks 53 05 

Letter Box, Plated Numbers, Gong, etc 18 72 

Globe 3 50 

Shade Trees 90 00 

• 50,722 81 

Amount carried forward $107,913 45 



• 
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Amount brought forward $107,913 45 

Braina/rd School : 

Estimates on Contracts for Erection of new 

building 4,100 00 

Brenan School : 

Estimates on Contracts for Erection of new 

building $44,156 05 

Lumber for Fences, Sidewalks, etc 540 60 

Painting Fences 39 18 

Services of Watchman 163 33 

Whitewashing Walls of basement 55 00 

Reglazing 8 70 

Cleaning building 35 00 

Plated Numbers, Letter Box, etc 12 89 

Black Board Surface and Writing lines 125 04 

. Finishing Book Cases - 18 24 

Window Shades 17 16 

Earth filling 1,121 56 

Surv^eying 80 00 

Seats and Desks 3,360 70 

Teachers' Tables and Principal's Desk 121 25 

Chairs v. 35 25 

Clocks 58 95 

Globe. 3 50 

49,902 40 

Brighton School: 

Steam Pipe Covering $ 165 67 

Trees 112 00 

277 67 

Brown School : 

New Stairways and other changes in old 

building I 2,490 69 

Ventilating Flues 1,872 00 

Changes in Steam Heating Apparatus 3,317 80 

Steam Pipe Covering 840 87 

Removing Rubbish - 70 00 

Seats and Desks 85 40 

8,176 76 

Burr School : 

Painting exterior of building $ 360 00 

Fitting up rooms in basement 410 30 

770 30 

Burr Schjool^ New Building : 

Paid on account of Estimates on Contracts. .. 27,518 00 

Amount carried forward . $198,658 58 
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Amount brought forward $198,658 58 

Galumet Avenue School: 

Seats and Desks | 192 15 

Earth filling and Cinders 88 50 

Trees 85 00 

315 65 

Ga/rpenter School : 

New Water Closets in basement $ 1,616 06 

Cement Pavement in basement 250 00 

Catch Basin 24 00 

1,890 06 

Central Park School: 

Shade Trees 90 00 

Clarke School: 

Lumber for New Sidewalk % 306 22 

Painting Fence 82 50 

Painting Exterior of building 490 00 

878 72 

Division and Cleaver Street School : 

New Furnaces and Improved Ventilation % 2,999 00 

Architect fees '. 89 97 

Cement Pavement 110 30 

Painting Exterior of building 330 00 

Lumber 232 38 

Plumbing 124 22 

3,885 82 

Douglas School : 

Shade Trees 68 00 

Elizabeth Street School: 

New Seats and Desks r... $1,295 35 

Teachers' Tables 18 75 

Lumber for New Floors 424 45 

Ventilating Stacks 517 20 

2,255 75 

Emerson School: 

Estimates on Contracts for Erection of Build- 
ing $45,430 70 

Lumber for Fences and Sidewalks 803 15 ^ 

Painting Fence 4140 

Watchman's Services 85 00 

Black Board Surface 136 87 

Window Shades 8181 

Extra Steam Radiators 155 98 

Whitewashing Basement Walls 55 00 

Steam Pipe Covering 227 14 

Amounts carried forward $46,517 05 $208,042 58 
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Amounts brought forward $46,517 05 $208,042 58 

Gong, Letter Box, etc 18 09 

Seats and Desks 3,395 70 

Principal's Desk and Teachers' Tables 140 00 

Chairs 36 00 

Clocks 58 95 

Recitation Settees 12 00 

German Dictionary and Lippincott's Gazetteer 15 25 

Maps 15 75 

50,203 79 

Foster School: 

Painting Outside of Building $ 465 00 

New Seats and Desks 1,559 45 

2,024 45 

Fourteenth Street Schooly West: 

Painting Outside of Building 320 00 

Cinders on Lot 43 20 

363 20 

Franklin School: 

Painting Outside of Building 615 00 

Garfield School: 

Estimates on Contracts for Erection of New Building.. 26.627 00 

Haven School: 

Estimates on Contracts, etc., for Erection of 

New Building $66,62130 

Seats and Desks, on account 3,000 00 

Principal's Desk 40 00 

Trees 36 00 

69,697 30 

Hayes School: 

Steam Pipe Covering $ 212 86 

Sidewalk, Pulton Street 8 40 

221 26 

HeacUey School: 

New Furnaces and Ventilation $ 2,953 00 

Architect's Fees 88 59 

Painting Exterior of Building 340 00 

3,381 59 

Holden School: 

New Water Closets in Basement 1, 779 49 

Cement Pavement in Basement 250 00 

2,029 49 

Amount carried forward $368,205 66 
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Amount brought forward $868,205 66 

Irving School: 

Estimates on Contracts for New Building $ 1,685 10 

ander Pilling 8100 

Painting Fence 34 20 

Chairs 86 00 

aocks 61 10 

1,897 40 

Jackson Street School^ West: 

Earth Filling., | 105 00 

Seats and Desks, Chairs and Tables 876 80 

Shade Trees 85 00 

1,066 80 

Jefferson School: 

Estimates on Contracts for Erection of New 

Building $ 46,581 00 

Lumber for Fences and Sidewalks 540 70 

Painting Fences 48 75 

Services of Watchman 128 60 

Whitewashing Walls of Basement 55 00 

Earth Filling 694 30 

Covering Steam Pipe 196 77 

Sewerage 74 00 

Gong, Letter Box, etc 12 34 

Seats and Desks 8,876 80 

Teachers' Tables and Principal's Desk 140 00 

Chairs 85 25 

Clocks 58 95 

RecitationSette.es • 12 00 

Maps 15 75 

German Dictionary and Lippincott's Gazetteer 15 25 

51,98046 

Jones School: 

Painting Outside of Building $ 804 00 

Changes and Renewals in Steam Heating 

Apparatus 389 89 

Purchase of Piano (part payment) 150 00 

843 39 

Keith School: 

Cinder Filling $ 77 76 

Shade Trees 36 00 

113 76 

Amount carried forward $419,107 47 
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Amount brought forward $419,107 47 

King School: 

Estimates on Contracts on Addition to New 

Building $17,024 00 

Painting Outside of Building 310 00 

— 17,834 00 

Kirme School: 

Putting in Additional Windows $ 27102 

New Roof 26400 

535 02 

Langland School: 

Estimates on Contracts for New Building $37,016 52 

Lumber for Fences and Sidewalks 24 854 

Whitewashing Walls of Basement 4000 

Reglazing 22 61 

Cleaning Building 35 00 

Plated Numbers, Letter Box, Gong, etc 11 95 

Black Board Surface Ill 10 

Services of Watchman— ' 234 30 

Grading School Lot 50 00 

Seats and Desks 2,692 20 

Teachers' Tables and Principal's Desk 95 00 

Chairs 23 50 

Clocks 41 25 

Moving Trees 50 00 

Globe 8 50 

40,675 47 

La Salle School, 

Seats and Desks 73 20 

Lawndale School: 

Plastering $ 227 00 

Additional Furnaces 1,169 00 

Architect's Fees 85 07 

Shade Trees 105 00 

1,536 #7 

Lincoln Street School: 

Seats and Desks 198 45 

Marquette School: 

Changes in Entrance to Basement $ 292 81 

Cement Pavement 419 75 

Seats and Desks 85 40 

Shade Trees 60 00 

857 96 

Amount carried forward $480,817 64 
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Amount brought forward $480,317 64 

MorUefiore ScJwol: 

Estimates on Contracts forpJrection of new Building 18,760 00 

Moseley School: 

Improvement of Ventilation, Changes in Water 

Closet, etc $1,826 15 

Cement Pavement in Basement 540 39 

Steam Pipe Covering 291 65 

New Roof 247 40 



Motley ScJwol: 

Estimates on Contracts for Erection of new 

Building $46,324 00 

Lumber for Fences, Sidewalks, etc 391 09 

Painting Fences, etc 78 80 

Services of Watchman 125.00 

Cleaning Building 82 00 

Reglazing 11 17 

Blackboard Surface and Writin^Lines 141 83 

Finishing Book Cases 18 00 

Earth Filling 477 85 

Surveying 15 00 

Seats and Desks 3,360 70 

Teachers' Tables and Principal's] Desk 121 25 

Chairs 85 25 

Clocks 58 95 

Globe 3 50 

Plated Numbers, Letter Box, etc 12 88 



Newberry School: 

Putting in Additional Windows $134 64 

Earth Filling on Street 46 86 

Additions and Repairs to Steam^ Heating Ap- 
paratus 567 10 



2,905 59 



51,206 77 



748 60 

Ogden School: 

Balance on Contract for painting 170 00 

Pearson Street School: 

New Roof 298 00 

Pickard School: 

New Furnaces $2,985 00 

Architect's Fees 89 55 



8,074 55 



Amount carried forward '... $557,481 15 
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Amount brought forward $557,481 15 

Raymond School: 

Shade Trees 20 00 

Scammon School: 

New Furnaces $3,199 00 

New Water Closets 337 76 

Improvements in Steam Circulation 135 00 

Architect's Fees 95 97 

New Seats and Desks 681 60 

Cinders on Lot 34 56 

4,483 89 

Sheldon School: 

New Furnaces $2,999 00 

Architect's Fees 88 97 

8,087 97 

Skinner School: 

Putting in Additional Windows $ 858 49 

New Seats and Desks 1,465 55 

1,824 04 

Thomas Hoyne School: 

Estimates on Contracts for Erection of new 

Building $49,614 25 

Lumber for Fences and Sidewalks 843 85 

Painting Fence 84 97 

Sewerage 16 55 

Re-setting Broken Glass 10 20 

Plastering 450 00 

Principal's Desk 40 00 

Finishing Book Case 15 02 

Window Platform 10 00 

Plated Numbers, etc 6 68 

Services of Watchman 255 00 

Earth Filling 657 98 

Surveying 15 00 

51,468 95 

Von Humboldt School: 

Estimates on Contracts for Erection of Build- 
ing $46,518 20 

Lumber for Fences, Sidewalks, etc 483 08 

Painting Fence 48 00 

Sewerage to Connect with Main Sewer 855 95 

Whitewashing Basement Walls 56 83 

Services of Watchman 163 33 

Cleaning Building 82 00 

Amounts carried forward $47,655 89 $618,866 00 
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Amounts brought forward $47,655 39 $618,366 00 

Blackboard Surface and Writing Lines 14237 

Seats and Desks 3,373 30 

Teachers* Tables and Principal's Desk 141 25 

Chairs c 35 25 

Clocks 61 10 

Plated Numbers for Doors, Letter Box, etc... 12 88 

FinishmgBook Case 18 #0 

Maps 15 75 

Globe 3 50 

Shade Trees.. 65 00 

51,523 W 

Ward School: 

Painting Outside of Building $ 340 00 

New Furnaces and Improving Ventilation. ._ 2,947 00 

Architect's Fees 88 41 

3,375:41 

Washington School: 

Painting Outside of Building $ 420 00 

Trees 15 00 

435 00 

Webster School: 

Cinder and Earth Filling $ 188 85 

Shade Trees 54 75 

193 60 

Wells School: 

Painting Outside of Old Buildmg .". $ 380 00 

Cinders 268 00 

648 00 

Wentworth Avenue School: 

New Furnaces and Improving Ventilation $2,927 00 

Architect's Fees 87 81 

Cinders on Lot 128 70 

3,143 51 

Wicker Park School: 

Moving Holstein Building to lot cor. Leavitt 

andCoblentz Streets $ 205 00 

Fitting up Holstein Building 491 29 

Earth Filling 282 50 

Shade Trees 100 00 

1,028 79 

Total $678,714 10 
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Board of Education. 



FOB THE YEAR 1886-86. 



ADOLF KRAUS, 

Prendent. 



FRANK WENTER, 

Vice-President. 



GEORGE ROWLAND, Secretary. 



NAME. 

J. M. Clark, 
G. Stewart, 

J. R. DOOLITTLE, Jr., 

F. Wenter, 

P. CONLAN, - 

T. Brenan, 
A. Kraus, 
R. Brand, - 
F. H. Collier 
*D. Corkery, 

C. L. NlEHOFF, - 

P. O. Stensland, 
A. C Story, - 
J. W. Garvy, - 
L. Nettelhorst, 



TERM 

ADDRESS. - EXPIRES. 

185 Dearborn Street. 1886. 
1 Michigan Avenue. 1886. 
Howland Blocks Room 31. 1886. 
W. 14th St., E. of Canal St. 1886. 

186 N. State Street. 1886. 
County Treasurer's Office. 1887. 
77 Clark Street, Boom 12. 1887. 
58 Cedar Street. 1887. 
95 Dearborn Street, Boom 26. 1887. 
440 Twenty-Second Street. 1887. 
49 La Salle Street. 1888. 
409 Milwaukee Avenue. 1888. 
Metropolitan Block, Boom 23. 1888. 
325 Loomis Street. 1888. 
285 E. Madison Street. 1888. 



George Howla^td, . . - . . Superintendent of Schools. 

Edward C. Delano, .... Assistant Sup't of Schools. 

John C. Burroughs, Assistant Sup't of Schools. 

Shepherd Johnston, - - - - - - - - Clerk. 

Matthew B. Hicks, . . . . Building and Supply Agent. 

Harry Rubens, Attorney. 

Charles C. Chase, School Agent. 

John A. Guilford, .... _ _ Book-Keeper. 

Thomas J. Waters, Chief Engineer. 

*Mr. Corkery resigned in December, 1885, and Mr. Wm. H. Joyce was appointed in 
February, 1886, to fill the vacancy. 
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Amounts brought forward $47,655 89 $618,366 00 

Blackboard Surface and Writing Lines 142 37 

Seats and Desks 3,373 30 

Teachers' Tables and Principal's Desk 141 25 

Chairs c 35 25 

Clocks 61 10 

Plated Numbers for Doors, Letter Box, etc... 12 88 

Finishing Book Case 18 #0 

Maps 15 75 

Globe 3 50 

Shade Trees.. 65 00 

51,523 W 

Ward School: 

Painting Outside of Building $ 340 00 

New Furnaces and Improving Ventilation. .. 2,947 00 
Architect's Pees 88 41 

3,375^41 

Washington School: 

Painting Outside of Building $ 420 00 

Trees 15 00 

435 00 

Webster School: 

Cinder and Earth Filling $ 188 85 

Shade Trees 54 75 

193 60 

Wells School: 

Painting Outside of Old Building 1. $ 380 00 

Cinders 268 00 

648 00 

Wentworth Avenue School: 

New Furnaces and Improving Ventilation $2,927 00 

Architect's Fees 87 81 

Cinders on Lot 128 70 

3,143 51 

Wicker Park School: 

Moving Holstein Building to lot cor. Leavitt 

andCoblentz Streets $ 205 00 

Fitting up Holstein Building 491 29 

Earth Filling 282 50 

Shade Trees 100 00 

1,028 79 

Total $678,714 10 
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Board of Education. 



FOB THE YEAR 1886-86. 



ADOLF KRAUS, 

Prendent. 



FRANK WENTER, 

Vice-President. 



GEORGE ROWLAND, Secretary. 



NAME. 

J. M. Clark, 
G. Stewart, 

J. R. DOOLITTLE, Jr., 

F. Wenter, 

P. COXT.AN, - 

T. Brenax, 
A. Kraus, 
R. Brand, - 
F. H. Collier 
*D. Corkery, 

C. L. XlEHOFF, - 

P. O. Stensland, 
A. C. Story, - 
J. W. Garvy, - 
L. Netteliiorst, 



TERM 

ADDRESS. EXPIRES. 

185 Dearborn Street. 1886. 
1 Michigan Avenue. 1886. 
Howland Block, Room 31. 1886. 
W. 14th St., E. of Canal St. 1886. 

186 N. State Street. 1886. 
County Treasurer's Office. 1887. 
77 Clark Street, Boom 12. 1887. 
53 Cedar Street. 1887. 
95 Dearborn Street, Boom 26. 1887. 
440 Twenty-Second Street. 1887. 
49 La Salle Street. 1888. 
409 Milwaukee Avenue. 1888. 
Metropolitan Block, Boom 23. 1888. 
325 Loomis Street. 1888. 
285 E. Madison Street. 1888. 



George Rowland, . . - . . Superintendent of Schools. 

Edward C. Delano, . > . . Assistant Sup't of Schools. 

John C. Burroughs, Assistant Sup't of Schools. 

Shepherd Johnston, - - - - - - - - Clerk. 

Matthew B. Hicks, . . . . Building and Supply Agent. 

Harry Rubens, Attorney. 

Charles C. Chase, School Agent. 

John A. Guilford, .... - . Book-Keeper. 

Thomas J. Waters, Chief Engineer. 

*Mr. Corkery resigned in December, 1885, and Mr. Wm. n. Joyce was appointed in 
Fe))riiary, 1886, to fill the vacancy. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES. 



School Sites and District Boundaries: 
Story, Wenter, .^Corkery, and the Superintendent. 

Buildings and Grounds: 
Brenan, Garvy, Stensland. 

Apparatus and Furniture: 
Stensland, *Corkery, Wenter. 

Janitors and Supplies: 
Garvy, Brand, Niehoff. 

School Fv/rtd Property: 
Collier, Story, Doolittle, Clark, Stewart. 

Finance and Salaries: 
Niehoff, Clark, Collier. 

Special Funds and Prizes: 
Wenter, Brenan, Niehoff. 

Teachers: 

The President, Stewart, Doolittle, Brand, Garvy, and 

THE Superintendent. 

Text Books and Course of Instruction: 
Doolittle, Stewart, Collier. 
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High Schools: 
Collier, Clark, Story. 

Evening Schools: 

*Corkery, Stensland, Nieiioff, Conlan, Neti^elhorst, and 

Assistant Superintendent Delano. 

Music and Drawing: 
Stewart, Story, Nettelhorst. 

German: 
Nettelhorst, Brand, Niehoff. 

Deaf Mute Schools: 
Conlan, Brenan, Brand. 

Judiciary: 
Story, Doolittle, Collier. 

Publication : 
Brand, Conlan, Stensland. 

Rules and Regulations: 
Clark, Brenan, *Corkery. 

Sanitary Affairs: 
Doolittle, Stewart, Conlan. 

Libraries: 

Clark, Stensland, Wenter, and Assistant Superintendent 

Burroughs. 

Physical Culture: 
Wenter, Nettelhorst, fCuRKERY. 

*Mr. Joyce was appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the resifKnation of Mr. Corkery. 

1 Mr. Doolittle was appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Corkery. 
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COMMITTEES ON SCHOOLS. 



SCHOOL. PRINCIPAL. COMMITTEE. 

Andersen Donald L. Morrill -STENSLAND. 

Armour Street Laura D. Ayres STEWART. 

Arnold ^ Braddie B. Bradford STORY. 

Brainard Robert W. Conant COLLIER 

BHghton Ida M. Cook DOOLITTLE. 

Brenrm Mary M. T. Walsh _ BRENAN. 

Brown Andrew J. Wood STEWART. 

Burr Ralph J. Haase BRAND. 

Calumet Avenue Electa E. Dewey DOOLITTLE. 

Carpenter ♦Volney Undeuhill WENTER. 

Central Park James C. Alling. COLLIER. 

Clarke: Silas L.Wood NIEHOPF. 

Cooper Ella Patterson GARVY. 

Cottage Grove Louise S. Curtis. DOOLITTLE. 

Dimsionand Cleaver 8t Fannie E. Oliver STENSLAND. 

Bore Albert R. Robinson NIEHOFP. 

Douglas Orville T. Bright DOOLITTLE. 

Elizabeth Street Harriet N. Winchbll.-.BRENAN. 

Emerson Charles S. Bartholf COLLIER. 

Foster Jennie E.Gillespie NIEHOFF. 

Fourteenth Street, W. Tammie E Flowers WENTEU. 

Franklin Albert R. Sarin STORY. 

Froebel GARVY. 

Garfield Luella V. Little WENTER. 

Grant Mary H. Smyth STEWART. 

Haven George C Bannan. CLARK. 

Hayes Alden N. Mbrriman COLLIER. 

Headley Helen A. Butler. BRAND. 

Healy Mary J. Dewey *CORKERY. 

Holden Charles F. Babcock....*CORKERY. 

Huron Street Martha M. W. Ruggles.iCONLAN. 

Irving A.Henry Vanzwoll NIEHOFF. 

Jackson Street, W. Charles H. Ford COLLIER , 

Jefferson Lucia Johnston BRENAN. 

Jones. ..Alice L. Barnard. NETTELHORST. 

Keith Erastus A. Barnes CLARK. 

King Nellie Hardick COLLIER. 

Kimie Maggie E. Burns CONLAN. 

Langland Effie A.M. Christbnsen. STENSLAND. 
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La Salle Homer Bevans STORY. 

Lawndale -Elvira. Pennbll GARV Y. 

Lincoln Frank S. Heywood STORY. 

Lincoln Slreet Harriet O. Pebke STEWART. 

Longfellow Clara H. P. Mahony GARVY. 

Manierre Mary E. Cannon. STORY. 

Marquette Frank B. Williams STEWART. 

Montejiore Charlotte Lundh CONLAN. 

Moseley Alfred Kirk CLARK. 

Motley Maria H. Say ward WENTER. 

Xewberry Corydon G. Stowell STORY. 

Oak Street Margaret Dodgall NETTELHORST. 

Oakley Chester C. Dodge STEWART. 

Ogden George W. Heath BRAND. 

Pearson Street Hattib M. Butterfield.NETTELHORST. 

Pickard .,. Henry C Cox GARVY. 

Polk Street Carrie G. Adams NIEHOFF. 

Raymond Victorine Havenhill. . -DOOLITTLE 

Scammon Emily M. C. Stevens NETTELHORST. 

Sheldon .Edith A. Martin BRAND. 

Sheridan _ Lewis J. Block. *CORKERY. 

Skinner Ella F. Young BRENAN. 

Thirteenth St., W. Maggie A. Cdrran BRENAN. 

Thomas Hoyne William C. S human. CONLAN. 

Throop LiLLiE N.E. S. Hawley.. GARVY. 

Vedder Street Elsie H.Gould. NETTELHORST. 

Von Humboldt Eliza Lundergreen STENSLAND. 

Wallace Street Alfonso E . Mac Donald. *C0RK ERY. 

Walsh MaryE. S. B. Rice WENTER. 

Ward Emily L.French *CORKERY. 

Washington Francis M. McKay CONLAN. 

M^'ebster James H. Brayton CLARK. 

Wells JoiinH. Loomis STENSLAND. 

Wentworth Acenue. Ella L. Evarts CLARK. 

Wicker Park William C.Dodge STENSLAND. 

* Mr. Wra. H. Joyce was appointed Committee on this School after the resignation of 
Mr. Corker V. 
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